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TEACHER’S INTRODUCTION 


URING the past three decades the reading interests 

and habits of children and young people have been 
studied with increasing care and thoroughness. As a re- 
sult, evidence has accumulated which shows clearly that 
certain principles should be observed if teachers are to be 
successful in promoting keen interests in reading and in 
initiating pupilson life-long adventures in independent 
reading. 

Of large importance is the fact that much of the reading 
material assigned in English and literature classes should 
bear upon themes or activities which are clearly related to 
the current needs and interests of children. Furthermore, 
the motives for reading which are adopted should not only 
be stimulating but should be recognized by the pupils as 
significant and worth-while. In addition, the materials 
read should relate to a wide range of interests. The adop- 
tion of these principles insures a strong appeal to most, if 
not all, the pupils in the upper-grade and high-school 
classes.“ It has the added advantage of developing numer- 
ous wholesome interests on which subsequent independent 
reading activities may be based. 

But satisfactory results cannot be secured unless the 
materials used in class can be read with ease and under- 
standing. Unfortunately, this has often not been the case 
for a large majority of pupils. As a result, many of them 
fail to grasp significant items of content and to participate 
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intelligently in class discussions, Even more significant 
is the fact that many pupils acquire a genuine distaste for 
reading and fail to make normal Progress in the develop- 
ment of reading habits, or indeed, fall into careless, inace- 
quate habits of reading. One means of avoiding these 
undesirable outcomes, as shown clearly through classroom 
experiments, is to make use at particular grade levels of 
simpler reading materials than have normally been as- 
signed in the past. 

The editors of Adventure Bound have attempted to 
meet the foregoing needs in various ways. They have en- 


deavored, first of all, to determine experimentally both 


the general themes and the specific selections that are 
highly charged with interest and yet of educational value 
to ninth-grade pupils. Furthermore, they have chosen 
from the many selections which meet these standards 
those which are relatively simple for normal groups at that 
grade level. In making their final selection they have 
taken advantage of recent studies of the factors that con- 
tribute to ease or difficulty in reading materials, 


marks a distinct step forward. It is 
based on a clear recognition of the readin 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
Department of Education 

University of Chicago 

January 6, 1936 


A PREFACE FOR TEACHERS 


HE Editors hope that Adventure Bound will answer 

the pressing need for special materials for pupils 
who, because of immaturity of interest or ability, react 
negatively to traditional literary content. They hope, too, 
that the book will furnish remedial reading for the re- 
tarded pupil —the one who has grown book-shy from 
long struggling with traditional subject matter. For both 
these types of reader, Adventure Bound answers the re- 
quirements of simplicity and interest. With such selec- 
tions as it provides, the discouraged reader may gain confi- 
dence in his own ability. And it is on confidence that 
improvement depends. 

Adventure Bound is a “ classroom” answer to the re- 
quest of many teachers for special reading materials. The 
selections were chosen by the pupils themselves over a 
period of four years when their reading contacts were not 
restricted to the purely literary and when hundreds of 
books were always available in the classroom for sampling 
or intensive reading. 

Thus, Adventure Bound is an obvious departure from 
the usual literature text. It provides no experience with 
literary masterpieces. Instead, it builds upon the needs 
of pupils and upon those reading experiences which they 
have found interesting and desirable. It furnishes straight- 
forward narrative and exposition, the two types which 
pupil-readers most heartily recommend to their fellow 
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classmates. It is not concerned with the experiences which 
teachers have thought all pupils‘should enjoy. 

The traditional literary selections offer three handicaps 
fora pupil who has reading difficulties: they often do not 
arouse his interest; they may be too mature in content or 
subtle in expression; and they may be structurally too diffi- 
cult. By keeping a careful record over a period of years of 
books which students enjoyed reading, the editors were 
able to discover a group of selections which were not too 
difficult in content yet possessed intrinsic interest. Then 
to eliminate the third difficulty — to make sure these pupil- 
choices were structurally simple — the editors checked 
each selection by the Gray-Leary formula. Thus, the 
simplicity as well as the interest of the content found in 
Adventure Bound is assured. 

Among the many benefits to be derived from this book, 
the editors believe that one of the most important will be 
a greater appreciation of human accomplishment. Those 


, and the perseverance that to- 
gether have brought successes in thi 


Perhaps, then, these daily miracle 
granted. 
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edgment is made to Dr 
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paring unit materials which were later included in this 
edition; the librarians in*Evanston, Wilmette, and Win- 
netka, Illinois, for the loan of books for testing reading in- 
terest and effect of format features; and those people, who, 
by their active fnterest in reading problems, consciously 
and unconsciously helped to work out the numerous de- 
tails of Adventure Bound. 
Special acknowledgment is made to Dr. William S. 
Gray for preparing the Introduction. 
CHESTER L. PERSING 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NIGHT AIR MAIL 
by Captain Burr Leyson 
MASE were important things in the life of young 


Jimmie Nielson. Minutes ahead of schedule, min- 
utes behind schedule, these were the things that counted. 
He prided himself on setting down his two-and-one-half- 
ton monoplane gn the scheduled second. Storm and the 
hazards of weather were incidental, something to be 
fought and conquered. He was a pilot, a skilled man in 
a highly technical profession. Instruments were his weap- 
ons. He did not half depend upon instinct as those before 
him had been forced to do. He knew what he was doing 
and, regardless of conditions around him, sat calm and de- 
tached, serene in his faith in the knowledge mechanical 
aids brought him. 

The ceiling lowered, sank to less than forty-five hundred 
feet. For a time he flew below the clouds, plunging 
through éccasional low-hanging banks that cut the earth, 
with its scattered lights and rotating beacons, from view. 
Gradually he was forced lower and lower. He watched 
the altimeter. Finally its reading showed him that he was 
getting to a dangerously low level; there was scant room 
between the night-enveloped hilltops and the hurtling 
ship. It was time to go up, enter into the blinding blanket 
of the clouds and fly blind, following the invisible beam of 
the radio beacon to guide him through to his destination. 
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He eased back on the controls and the earth left him. He 
flew in the murk. : 

Now he concentrated on his instruments. His eyes 
roved over the dials. All was well. He settled down in 
his cockpit to the grind of the flight. "The steady beat 
of the radio beam was broken and the dry voice of the an- 
nouncer brought him a promise of clearing skies ahead. 

tempo. 
instruments, they 
the pyrometer that 
registered the temperature of the cylinder heads on the 
d ominously moving 
ection. Danger! 

the motor. As yet he 
issonant roaring. But 
ate than his ear. He 
e. That rapid increase 
cation of trouble, He 


The tachometer hand fluttered, 


For a moment it steadied there, then 


* 
Back at the base, Old Pop Connor 
against the wall and 
pursed his lips and 


s leaned his chair 
gazed at the ceiling of his office. He 
stroked his chin, a sure sign that he 
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was deep in thought. Suddenly he emitted an explosive 
“ Huh! 3 e 

“You newspapermen sure can think of some funny 
questions,” he addressed the man seated opposite him. 
“How do the youngsters who have come into the flying 
game compare with the old timers? What is the differ- 
ence between them, if any?” Pop slowly repeated the 
other’s questions. For a time he continued to stare at the 
ceiling and then he suddenly brought his chair to the floor, 
leaned forward and spoke to Bill Bowen, the man who 
had questioned him. 

“Pl tell you, Bill,” Pop began, “I don’t mind admitting 
that your question is sort of hard to answer. Don’t let 
anyone tell you these youngsters who have come into 
the game of late can’t fly. They can. They can pick ’em 
up and set ’em down with the best of them. But, there 
is a difference between them and the old timers on the 
night air mail. There isn’t the same spirit in them that 
there was in the old timers. Here’s why: 

“The old timers were pioneering, they were out to 
show the public that flying was more than a circus stunt. 
They went through regardless of anything. Their slogan 
was ‘ The niail must go’ and it was no joke, although they 
laughed at it. The honor roll of pilots lost in the service 
proves that! 
~ “Now, these youngsters have radio and enough instru- 
ments to fill a showcase. There is no guesswork about 
their flying. All this gives them a different viewpoint. 
Flying the night air mail is just a job to them. It’s a mat- 
ter of cold science and as a result the spirit is different. 
The old spirit of the night air mail is no more, dead, killed 
by science.” 
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| Notes danger indication on 
starts falling through the 
c ZEA 


Pyrometer, |} 
darkness. J] 
ZZ merren} 


NAA 

Ship aflame! Before boiling out he un-}} 

fastens the cover of the mail hold. J 
SS 

Bill Bowen leaned forward and hastil 


notes on a piece of paper. Old Pop was an authority; he 
knew whereof he spoke, 


Out in the night, as his 


plane settled through the sable 
depths of the clouds, 


l s Jimmie Nielson’s mind worked at 
lightning speed. He calculated his position and checked 
his figures with the 


radio range indicator and his chro- 
nometer. He was over a range of low rolling wooded 
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verts ship, dumping mail into the W Bi 
night, si om adh flames. M E 


EZEN 


hills, and wide valleys that lay between them would prob- 
ably afford him æ place to land. Methodically and coolly 
he prepared to meet the emergency. 

He broke from the clouds and saw below a flat black 
plain dotted dimly with clusters of lights. These were the 
small towns that lay along the route. Ahead was a bea- 
Con, its back flashing red to denot¢ that no landing field . 
lay at its base. He read its identification signal in the 
flashes and noted with satisfaction that he was dead upon 
his course, not more than half a mile from where he had 
estimated his position. 

His hand reached for the parachute flare release to dro 
a flare so that he could light up the countryside below and 
choose á suitable landing place if one were present. Every 
Moye was calculated and calm. He knew what he was 
doing and had at hand the means to combat the emer- 
gency. He felt no undue alarm; rather, he was mildly 
annoyed at the interruption to his smooth progress. He 
felt that the delay was avoidable. The mechanical ele- 
Ment in his flight did not fail without reason. The human 
element, represented by those who had serviced the plane, 
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had failed. They 


had not performed their part of the job 
efficiently, $ 


d be as little as possible. Then, with 
it happened — and in a sec- 


f time left until he 
by the heat of the flames. 
mbered out onto the trail- 
rup’s low wide wing. He stood 

clinging to the side of the ship, while both hands grasped 
cowling. Flames, whipped back by the wind created 


would be forced from the ship 
Undoing his safety belt, he cla 
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as the ship fell out of control, wrapped themselves around 
him. © 

He reached into the cockpit with one hand and thrust 
the controls to one side. The ship started to slip, one 
wing low, and ‘the flames were swept aside for the mo- 
ment. Clinging to the edge of the cockpit with his right 
hand, he leaned far forward and pawed at the metal catch 
on the mail compartment. His gloved fingers found the 
catch and finally succeeded in springing it open. The 
cover of the mail compartment was loose. 

The ship was again plunging, nose down, out of con- 
trol. The flames wrapped around him, hungrily. The 
heat was intense, his goggles blurred, his face a rapidly 
mounting blister. Tears filled his eyes; his flying suit 
was smoldering in a dozen places. He doubted whether. 
there was time enough to finish the job and again his 
mind flashed to his parachute. But the job was not done! 

In desperate haste he clambered back into the shelter of 
the cockpit. The firewall had kept it clear of flame so 
far. His hands found the safety belt and strapped it 
around his waist. He could feel the sting of burns as 
the glowing edges of the charred spots on his gloves bit 
into the flesh of his hands. Then, as a wave of flame 
fiercer than ever swept back upon him and told him that 
the end was at hand, he made his last desperate play. 

‘He brought the controls fiercely back into his lap and 
kicked strong on the right rudder as he did. The falling 
ship whipped out of the dive, its nose rose, then formed a 
pivot for the entire structure as the great monoplane rolled 
onto its back. The moment it reached the inverted posi- 
tion, Jimmie Nielson thrust the stick full forward, neu- 
tralized the rudder and held her where she was. 
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For full ten seconds he held the blazing ship upside 
down and swept across the dark ‘night skies like a meteor. 
Then he released his hold on the controls, flipped the re 
tion switch of the motor and unfastened his safety be ; 
He dropped like a plummet from the inverted S 
the burning ship and disappeared into the night. But th 


through the night, won- 
o land and where, 

* * at 

en strode into Old Pop’s 
ye, then smiled, Reaching 
withdrew a bulky typewrit- 


The next evening Bill Bow. 
office. He looked him in thee 
into an inner pocket, Bowen 
ten manuscript. 

“The Spirit of the Night Air Mail is Dead!” he mur- 


mured softly. Then he tore the sheaf of paper in half and 
dropped it in the wastebasket. 


“Well?” he questioned, 
Old Pop C 


gan: “It’s funny. Th 


selves in a job well done and the heroics, 
cidental. But the spirit is there, Bill, it’s th 
lives! Only,” Old Pop added with a wry smile, “I guess 
it isn’t quite as Particular as it was with us old timers!” 
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“ CHICAGO CALLING ”⁄ 
by Franklin M. Reck 


ie a little dffice tucked away in the balcony of a big 
hangar at the Chicago airport is a man with a new job. 
A few years ago the job didn’t exist. There was no such 
thing in all this world as a radio dispatcher for an air 
transport company — a man who sat in a small room, a 
radiophone to his lips, talking calmly to pilots cleaving 
their way through the upper air. 

My search for science stories led me inevitably to this 
little office. But not directly. I went first to the general 

- offices of United Air Lines in the LaSalle-Wacker Build- 
ing, Chicago. United flies mail, passengers and express 
more than 50,000 miles a day, from New York to San 
Francisco and from Seattle to Los Angeles and San Diego. 

“ I want the story of how modern science has changed 
aviation,” I told the man I called upon. “ High-school 
age fellows, today, are bugs on science, and they’re espe- 
cially interested in aviation. They want to be kept up-to- 
date.” 

“TIl send’you out to the airport,” he replied, “and you 
can talk to our managers, radio men, instrument and re- 
pair men.” ; 

There was a feeling of exhilaration coursing through me 
as I left the LaSalle-Wacker Building for the trip to Cicero, 
where the Chicago airport is located. I went out in a 
taxi — the rate is 75 cents to the airline patrons. The route 
led south on Michigan Boulevard and west on Garfield, 
then south fora couple of miles to a great field, lined on its 
east border with hangars, repair shops, and a ticket office. 
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The ticket office was spacious and equipped with com- 
fortable modernistic furniture. Ik was crowded with peo- 
ple — business men en route from New York to San 
Francisco; a man with a small handbag hopping over to 
Cleveland for a day’s work; a woman and ‘wo small chil- 
dren going to Omaha; a mother and a babe-in-arms going 
East; a man with no luggage at all going to St. Louis just 
for the day; passengers for the Southwest. i 

Porters were hustlin 
through the door and s 
the concrete apron. O 


apron by a long wire fence through which, at intervals, 


; w what science has done to air trans- 
port?” He paused, and 


you to the dispatcher’ 
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to the interior of the big hangar. The wing of a great 
Boeing 247D stretched gracefully above my head. 

A stairway led up the left wall of the hangar. This we 
thounted, and then followed a railed catwalk to two bal- 
cony offices hanging just over the hangar entrance. We 
entered the first one and met the chief dispatcher. Here 
was the man with the new job created by science for the 
benefit of air transport. 

The dispatcher sat at a desk. Earphones were clamped 
to his head and within reach of his hand was a radiophone 
that looked just like an ordinary telephone except that it 
had no conical mouthpiece. 

The office was no bigger than 12 by 12, and most of the 
space was occupied by equipment. Across one wall was a 
big black radio cabinet with dials and knobs all over it. 
On another wall was a big clock connected with the Naval 
Observatory at Arlington, 

“ All pilots’ watches are synchronized with that clock,” 
he said. “In fact every station along our lines calls in 
and checks by it.” 

Below the clock was a teletypewriter, automatically 
clicking out weather reports. Near-by was another tele- 
_ typewriter connected with Western Union, downtown. 
On the dispatcher’s desk were report forms, partly filled 
out. 

The dispatcher’s job has grown out of two recent devel- 
opments in the art of communication — the radiophone 
and teletypewriter. Behind both inventions are years of 
painstaking experiment. By means of them, he can keep 
at his fingertips the location of every ship in the air and 
the weather everywhere along the route. He handed me 
a report form. On it I read the following hieroglyphics: 
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“6-16 Trip 4 Pilot Bitterman Mate Craig Stewardess 
Reid On apron 1207 Flight 12:50.” 

“That means trip Number 4 went out of here at 12:30 
today, June 16th,” he explained. £ 

Other hieroglyphics read: “ 1 Tl cab— Washington 
2Cl7 NY. 1x pickup TI—NY. x pickup Cl— NY.” 

Which meant that one passenger was to be dropped at 
Toledo and wanted a cab; that the plane also carried one 
Washington, two Cleveland, and seven New York passen- 
gers. One passenger to be taken on at Toledo for New 
York, and one at Cleveland for New York. It was sum- 
mer, the sky was fair, and the ship loaded! 

“ Every time a ship goes out of here,” he said, “I send 
out a report like that to stations along the line of flight. 
I usually send it by radiophone, although I can teletype it. 
Bitterman just took off a few minutes ago. Hes heading 
east now, and every 20 minutes T'I] get a report from him.” 

“You mean you get a report from every United pilot 
every 20 minutes?” I asked unbelievingly. 


“Every 10 minutes in bad weather,” the dispatcher 
added smiling, f 


“ Did Bitterman get a weather report before he took 
off?” 


“The pilot always reads the weather reports before he 
takes off,” Faulkner said. “He gets reports that cover his 
entire line of flight. He doesn’t take any chances,” 

“How does the weather information come in?” 

He swung around and pointed to the glass and metal 
enclosed teletypewriter. As it clicked along, a tape was 
feeding out, bearing a message from a near-by field. He 
lifted up the tape and | 


et me read it. I couldn’t make 
much out of the following: 
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. “WT BRKN CLDS HAZY ETD 3THSD 5 Ero 78 
2994” $ 

“The WT stands for Waterman, one of the emergency 
stations on the route,” Faulkner translated. “Broken 
clouds, hazy, at*an estimated height of 3,000 feet. Visi- 
bility 5 miles. Wind east 10 miles an hour. Temperature 
78. Barometer 29.94.” 

And from Sterling, Illinois. “SCTD CLDS UNL 8 
ESErz 80 2994,” meaning: “ Scattered clouds unlimited, 
visibility 8 miles, wind east southeast 11 miles, tempera- 
ture 80, barometer 29.94.” 

Here’s a good one. See if you can translate it. “OM 
DARK OVC LWR SCTD CLDS 7THSD 7SSE6 78 2987 
FREQUENT THDR S TO NW.” 

In case you miss part of it, here it is, complete: “ Omaha. 
Dark overcast. Lower, scattered clouds at 7,000 feet. 
Visibility 7 miles. Wind south southeast 6 miles. Tem- 
perature 78. Barometer 29.87. Frequent thunder south 
to northwest.” 

These code reports come in hourly, by teletypewriter, 
from stations along the line. From them reports are made 
up, and pilots, before taking off, may know exactly the 
weather conditions they'll encounter. 

Between New York and Oakland, California, there are 
the rrr lighted emergency fields maintained by the De- 
partment of Commerce. A field approximately every 30 
miles! And all of them sending hourly weather reports! 
No need for a pilot to be in doubt! 

You can visualize a Department of Commerce man at 
Waterman, pounding out a report on a machine similar 
to the one in this office. As he strikes each key, that same 
letter strikes on Faulkner’s teletypewriter. Weather in- 
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formation is important, and the modern air transport 
makes sure of instant, reliable irfformation. 

Just as I finished copying the weather codes, Faulkner 
turned to his radiophone. Before speaking into it, he 
glanced at the wall over his desk, where a queer-looking 
clock hung. The face divided into hours and minutes, 
but in place of the numerals were letters. In fact there 
were letters at each division of minutes. 

Here was a clock that served as Faulkner’s memory. 
The minute hand was now pointing at two letters that 
stood for Bitterman’s eastbound ship Number 4, 

Faulkner pulled the radiophone to him. There were no 
preliminaries. The sending set was turned on. He merely 
said: 

“All right, Bitterman, Go ahead, Jack.” f 

Somewhere above the earth, sitting at the controls of his 
trimotor, earphones clamped to his head and a mouth- 
piece rigged just in front of his lips, Jack Bitterman heard 
those words. And back to our busy little office in Cicero 
came the reply. Faulkner repeated it into the radiophone, 
for verification: 

“Bitterman in four reporting to Chicago, Bitterman in 
four reporting to Chicago, over Harvey, 6500, 6500, on east 
leg Chicago beam, OK Chicago.” 

Bitterman was over Harvey, Illinois, 
of 6500 feet and guided by his radio be 
ditions were OK. 

The dispatcher entered 
report, known asa PX, H; 
leaves Chicago, 


“T told you that we got weather re 
writer from stations on 


flying at an Altitude 
am compass. Con- 
vA 
the information on a position 
c keeps a PX for every ship that 


ports by teletype- 
the route,” he said. “ Pilots also 
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report conditions as they find them. For instance Trip 3, 
piloted by Knight, that left here at 9:38 this morning, re- 
ported the wind southeast and variable over Maumee, 
Ohio. So we get all sorts of checks.” 

“ Suppose a pilot bumps into bad weather,” I suggested. 
“ How can you help him?” 

“ Well —” Faulkner leaned back in his chair. “If he 
reports zero-zero — ” 

“ What does that mean? ” I asked him. 

“Zero visibility, zero ceiling,” he explained. “That’s 
the worst condition a pilot can.meet. It means that he’s 
flying blind through fog or rain. A United pilot isn’t 
deeply concerned over that because he’s checked for blind 
flying every 60 days. He knows how to keep on an even 
keel. What he wants most to know is what conditions he 
will find ahead. So I immediately get in touch with sta- 
tions ahead and then call the pilot back. He decides 
whether to set down at the first clear field, or to go on.” 

“ The pilot is his own master?” 

“Just like the captain of a ship.” 

“Tn other words you don’t want a pilot to go up — or 
to continue — unless he feels right about it himself.” 

More than once the dispatcher has brought an airplane 
Out of a serious situation. For instance, just as one pilot 
circled’ the Newark airport — Newark is the eastern ter- 
minal of United — fog suddenly rolled in and blotted out 
e field. He called to the dispatcher below and asked for 

elp. 
nA Pll locate another field for you,” the dispatcher told 
im. 

After a few calls, the dispatcher ordered the pilot to 

Hadley. The field there was clear. But when the pilot 
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got to Hadley, that airport, too, was hidden below fog. 
So he sailed back to Newark. “ 

By this time, the ground for two hundred miles in every 
direction was fog-blanketed. The plane, with a cabin full 
of passengers, was running low on gas. Slowly it circled 
the field, while the Newark dispatcher phoned every con- 
ceivable place. The pilot visualized himself coasting 
down through that gray blanket, hoping that luck would 
keep him from trees and houses and telephone poles. 

Finally the dispatcher found a field — not even listed on 

. air maps — where there was a hole in the overcast through 
which a plane could glide. “ Go down to Blank,” the dis- 
patcher told the pilot. “You'll be able to sit down there.” 

The pilot turned his ship south, found the hole, and 
landed his passengers safely. An hour later the fog had 
broken and he was able to go on to Newark. Before the 
days of the radiophone, a safe landing under such condi- 
tions would have been pure luck. Even if the dispatcher 
had found a field he couldn't have conveyed the fact to 
the pilot. 

Meanwhile the Chicago operator was busy. By radio- 
phone and teletypewriter he received three reports — one 
from Kylertown, Pa., announcing the departure of the 
westbound ship from New York, two others from Cleve- 
land, announcing the departure of eastbound and west- 
bound ships. There, in that little office, he knew just 
Where each ship was, how many passengers it contained, 
where the passengers were going, how much mail and 
express were in the hold, and weather conditions all along 

e line. And the reports came in at the times specified 

by that queer-looking clock on the wall. 


you have a short wave set, you may listen in on con- - 
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versations between airport and pilot by tuning in on the 
day and night wave lengths assigned to United by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

“The busiest time is in the afternoon with nine trips 
westbound frofn New York, two arriving from the Pacific 
Coast and half a dozen or more New York-bound from 
Chicago. 

Pilots from each of these ships are reporting every 20 
minutes—every 10 minutes in unfavorable weather — 

flight reports are going out and coming in, and stations 
are phoning special requests. Busy times for the dis- 
patcher, wearing a headset, talking into a radiophone, 
tearing copy from the teletypewriter, and watching care- 
fully that lettered clock! 

That’s the picture I carried away with me of aviation’s 
newest job. When I left the office, a guide took me down 
to the repair shops. On the way we talked. 

“We have two classes of pilots,” he told me. “ Chief 
pilot and mate. And they have to be experienced men. 
During the war any man with a thousand hours was 
famous. But to qualify as a mate with us a man must have 
at least fifteen hundred hours.” 

United has-120 pilots and 120 mates, flying 60 airplanes. 
All of the ships are Boeing 247D’s, which cruise at 189 
miles an hour. ! 

And these pilots must be top-notch fliers. They’re given 
a complete physical examination every month. They're 
selected for mental qualities — coolness and good judg- 
ment. Every 60 days the Department of Commerce checks 
them for instrument flying. They must go up in hooded 
cockpits and fly blind. They must, of course, have trans- 
Port and radio licenses. To them night flights are as com- 
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monplace as day flights, In 1934 they flew three million 
miles at night, one third of the total mileage. i 

I had heard, of course, that pilots are guided on he 
course by radio beams — by constantly buzzing dorda 
signals that tell them unerringly when thcy’re off course: 
So I asked my guide about it. 

He pointed out to me o; 
where two lines of ante 
me how they worked. One line 
a dot-dash signal — the | 


uency of 350 kilocycles, constitute the 


° A cr 
cacon that guides you accurately to the airport no matt 
what the visibilit is. 


the N signal going to his left. The two signals blend in 

Ontinuous sound and he hears it in his eaf 
He is flying in the center of a narrowing con® 
toward the small end that is Chicago, - 

But if he goes too far to the north the A sounds louder 
and the other signal fainter, Jf he gets off his course i 
the south the N ecomes stronger. All he has to do > 
correct his course until the signals blend, and he know 
he’s heading straight for the airport. 

Perhaps you'd like to kn 
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the Goshen, Indiana, beacon. That takes him due east, 
and beyond Goshen he picks up the Cleveland beacon on 
the same dial setting. He follows the Cleveland beacon 
almost to the Pennsylvania state line and there he dials 
“39” and picks up the Bellefonte, Pa., beacon. 

Going out of Bellefonte he goes slightly north of east 
until he picks up the Hadley, Pa., beacon, and that sends 
him south of east until the Newark beacon takes him to 
the end of his run. Through the entire trip those streams 
of signals, going at angles to each other, keep him on his 
course. 

But they’re more miraculous than that. Beacon signals 
broaden out as they get farther into the ether. As they 
leave the antenna they’re a thin stream. Therefore, di- 
rectly over the airport there’s a dead spot. As soon as a 
pilot, following his beacon, ceases to hear the buzzes, he 

nows he’s over the airport. 

- .. There isn’t room, here, to tell the whole story of 
Modern air transport. But perhaps you've read enough to 
be convinced, as I was, that science is marching hand in 
hand with the development of aviation. 


> Me x 


WESTBOUND MAIL 
by Richard Howells Watkins 3 
I HE March wind was kicking up such a commotion 
on Converse Field that Don Saunders and Bill Mann 
pere glad to crawl into the radio shack to get some quiet 


arr into their lungs. 
is Stepney, the operator on duty, nodded casually to 
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them. “What are you hanging around a flying field i 

on a dud day like this?” he asked. “ Haven't you g 

i cyclone’s going to di 

“We've been Practicing looping the ship inside the 
hangar,” Bill Mann . Hi 

but he was happy 

was hitting on eve 


Don Saunders the 
Bill. “ 


—a sure sj 


alk over station WJJ on the aif 

mail,” he explained, « I thought I'd stick around to see 1 

Chris Stepney snorted, Being in the radio business him 

self, he had his own ideas about anybody who listened if 

paid for it, 

bout twelve Minutes and Vl let you heat 

another speaker on the air mail,” he Promised, “ Joh? 

wick — and he’s coming 

r TIl eat my set, He’s got 
5 Square on his taj].” 


y- “Pd rather hear the Sec 


en he comes wander | 
at he’ "gars. But if you even look sideways 
am he’s Sitting on your chest in a Second with his chart 
out explaining what a 5 
tf 


mail pilot he is.” 
€TS asserted, « That chart 


Year.” mndred per cent of hi. runs in the last 


%, 
ord and it shows that he’s | 
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“ And he’s come in on time or better, on 94.3578 per cent 
of his runs,” Bill Mann interrupted. “I know that chart 
of his by heart. Every time I succeed in forgetting it Arn- 
&Teil comes along and tells me all over again.” 

“ Where is he mow? ” Don asked. 

“He passed — wait a minute!” Stepney jerked off his 
earphones and picked up a telephone. He called a farm- 

Ouse on the outskirts of Renfrew, a village thirty-five 

miles from Converse Field, near which an emergency field 
Was located. 
s “ Hello, Mrs. Taylor,” the radio operator said, speaking 
Into the receiver. “Heard the mail go over today? 
About two minutes ago? Flying high? Yes, he would 
with this wind. Thank you.” 

Stepney hung up and whistled along note. “ Arngren’s 
traveling,” he declared, making hasty figures on his blot- 
ter. “Over Renfrew two minutes ago! That’s — yes! 

under! That’s averaging better than 170. He’s an hour 
ahead of schedule. That means he’s pushing his ship as 
We las riding this breeze.” 

Murder will be done before he gets through talking 
about it,” Bill Mann muttered. “Wed better get away 
Tom here, Don,” 

“What we should do is go up and escort him to the 
field,” Don declared. “ It isn’t every day a Converse Field 
man hangs up a record like that.” 
K Bill Mann had been aching for a test hop ever since 
E had finished adjusting the valve action of the motor 
ut had refrained from suggesting one on account of the 
sc Therefore, he jumped at Don’s half-meant sug- 
10n. 


“Tm with you!” he declared. “If we're up when he 
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lands we won't have to b 


he said to Don Saunders, ý That 
right tire’s a bit soft. Pm going to Put some air in t hit 
We'd better hurry,” Don reminded him. “Jf he’s ae 
“minute gait hell be slipping her 1 
- PIl be getting the dolly. A 
“Tm Urrying,” Bill announced. “ Dyou think I wan f 
him shove his chart down my throa 
again?” 
While they worked, the telephone in th 
on answered it. 


inutes “ago it’s sort O 


ast 
Passed Bennett. I jus 
€ caretaker 


of that field, hadn’t 


funny I haven’t had a flash that he’s 
but Meade, th 
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“I wouldn’t worry about Arngren yet,” Don said. 
“Hes a hard man to down. Let me know if you hear 
anything.” 

He hung up the receiver and told Bill Mann the news. 
On the face of if Arngren should certainly have left Ben- 
nett behind him about six minutes after he flashed over 
Renfrew. 

“We'll take off and wait for him just over the field,” 
Don said. “If he doesn’t come — but I’m sure he will.” 

Don revved up the warm motor on the line. The ship 
Was partially sheltered from the wind by the hangars. 

he outer ends of the wings seemed to lift a trifle now and 
then as a bad gust struck the ship. 

Bill Mann suddenly disappeared. When he returned it 
was from the direction of the workshop where the para- 
chute maintenance man had his packing table. He was 
Wearing a seat-type parachute pack and he looked some- 
what self-conscious. 
iy “What’s the matter?” Don inquired, rather curtly. 

Don’t you like my flying any more, or is it your waning 
; ill as a mechanic that’s bothering you? ” 

‘Oh, I just thought I'd wear one, in case,” Bill said 
vaguely. “You neyer know.” 

I know this,” said Don emphatically. “If you should 
tty a chute jump on a day like this, with a surface wind 
of about forty miles an hour, you'd be dragged as if an 
“XPress train were towing you over the roadbed.” 

Bill Mann climbed into the front cockpit. 
fo ™ wearing it for ornament and to see how uncom- 
rtable a seat it makes,” he declared. 
wae Saunders did not answer him. He looked at his 

- It was now twelve minutes since Arngren had 
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passed Renfrew 


— time for him to be in sight. Don took 
a long look around. Arn 


grer was not in sight. There 
as not a ship anywhere in the windy sky. 
“ sA A the throttle. Before they were “i 
out on the field Bill Mann was out of his cockpit and a 
ting along at the windward wing tip, holding the ship 


down in the gusts. He anchored one wing when Don 
turned the ship full into the wi 


nd. Then he ran to his 

cockpit and scrambled aboard, i t 

Don opened the throttle as rapidly as he could withou 
choking the motor. A 


s the wind, in a solid sheet of pres- 
sure, swept under the 
drift; 


€ motor. 
that before, He lost no time in 
€ air was Tough, 


the ship. Ag 


pit, abruptly ceased to 
Scan the empty air and turned to Jo 
Pilot. Don 


he called. “How 
wW p » 
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“ Right!” Bill agreed. “ Weve plenty — gas —and the 
motor’s —” > ° 

He gestured toward the roaring, fullnoted motor with 
complacency. 

Don gunned the ship and set a course that would take 
them over the emergency field at Bennett and on to Ren- 
frew. He knew the country — farm land, flat enough al- 
most as far as Bennett, and from thence on rugged and 
wooded. The country between Bennett and Renfrew was 
the sort that made the automobile tourists smile and the 
airman frown. It was beautiful country if you were whiz- 
zing past the forested slopes and declivities on a concrete 
road, and ugly country if you were flying over it and look- 
ing for a clear place to set your ship down. 

Some minutes before they reached Bennett Don was 
down close over the fields, for the force of the head wind 
made hedge-hopping almost a necessity. The young pilot 
estimated that although there was a wind that reached 
forty miles an hour in gusts on the surface, there was a 
smooth sixty miles hitting his ship on the nose at 1500 feet. 

It was, of course, risky to fly low, and it became riskier 
as they neared Bennett and struck out over the rougher 
country. But°the hop that had started off as a light- 
hearted flight to escort a ship had now become a flight to 
Tescue a comrade. Risks were permissible on such a 
Mission, 

Don headed directly for the small landing field at Ben- 
nett and anxiously searched the faded gray grass below 
him. There was no ship there. A man who stood out in 
the middle of the field was craning his neck up at them, 
but he made no sign. This man, Don guessed, was Meade, 
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who kept an eye on the beacon at night. Don did not 
circle the field; he headed steadi i 


tween Bennett and Renfrew, John 
had disappeared. 


Perhaps, then, he wa 
the fifteen-mile stretch 
that he would fly as far 


Pilot down there would be in rea 
trouble, armhouses Were as scarce as fields, there, an 
elp would be hard to find. 


under his wheels. 
n the spot, lack of Speed was an advan- 
altitude i 


ask of f i ight 
ine etween the two fields. The wind, fe Keto 
giving hima slicht Northerly drift, t 


€ ruddered until his 
€ was flying east by south. It 
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Was a matter of instrument flying. The broad Transcon- 
tinental highway that pàssed through Bennett veered 
southward and did not go near Renfrew; so he had no 
landmark to guide him. 

Satisfied witl? this, Don resumed his search of the 
ground below. But he had hardly directed his eyes to 
the treetops when Bill shouted and waved wildly to him. 
The young mechanic stabbed with his finger to the right 
of the ship, forward of the lower plane. Don banked in- 
Stantly to get the wing out of the line of his vision. He 
Strained his eyes ahead. 

In the midst of the saplings and tangled underbrush in 
a cut-over section of the woods, there protruded upward 
the tail of a ship. In another instant Don was flying in a 
circle around it while he and Bill stared soberly down- 
Ward. 

It was the ship they sought, down not five miles from 
Bennett! Evidently the pilot had had enough control 
Over his ship to dodge the taller trees and try gamely for a 

anding in this section of sparser and younger growth. 
One wing had hooked into a wild cherry that had ripped 
It off the ship. The motor had torn loose from the engine 

carers. Looking down on the upended mail plane the 
Partners saw all the marks of a bad crash. 

Of the pilot there was no sign. Arngren might be 
crushed in the cockpit; he might be lying dead or uncon- 
Sclous somewhere in the undergrowth. Don stared till 
his eyes ached and he felt almost too giddy to handle the 
Sup. Then transferring his gaze to the horizon, he de- 
Voted himself to getting back his sense of equilibrium 
While his mind was busy running over the possibilities, j 

Suddenly he became aware that Bill Mann in his chute 
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harness was sitting on the edge of the forward cockpit 
with his legs hanging over the side, 


Bill grinned at him, with his right hand gripping the 
ring of his rip cord. “Throttle down!” he yelled. “I'm 
going to go get him!” i 


Don’t jump!” Don shouted against the power of thë 
gusty air. “We're too low 


! The wind will—” 
Bill realized that 
to make a chy 


into the cockpit. 
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Where Arngren had failed, he could not hope to succeed. 
Impulse had injured or killed Bill Mann; it was time for 
Don Saunders to think, not act. 

He must get down to Bill fast; but he must not kill 
himself; he must live to help two men now instead of one. 

As he cast desperate glances about for some place to set 

down his ship, Don remembered the Transcontinental 
toad. It was a wide concrete highway; there might be a 
chance to get down on it. If it were not too far away! He 
headed southwest, angling into the wind so that he would 
hit the road at the point nearest to the crashed ship. 
_ Abroad white band showed unexpectedly through the 
Interlaced branches to the right of his ship. With a gasp 
of hope Don saw that it was the highway. Arngren, then, 
had probably been making for the road, but had not been 
able to stretch his glide far enough. If only he could get 
his ship down, Don thought! 

As he swept over the highway Don caught a glimpse 
of a gasoline station — a mere shack with two red pumps 
in front of it, Ifhe could land he might get help here. 
The road itself was quite empty of cars. 

The highway, he saw, was broad enough for four auto- 
Mobiles but it was narrow enough foraship. At this point 
It swept in a wide curve toward the southwest. That 
Meant that he could not make a direct up-wind landing. 

Grimly, after that one quick glance, Don pointed his 
ship downward. There were telephone poles on the wind- 
ward side of the road, but on the other there were no ob- 
Stacles save the treetops. There was a narrow strip of 
grass on each side of the concrete. That helped a little. 

S ship was jumping nervously in the gale. The road, 
tunning like a slot through the woods, disturbed the even 
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course of the windstreg 


m. Don felt the plane lifting uw 
er him; then settlin 


da 
§ as a mofnent of calm succeede 
gust. 


“Here goes!” 
Overcome the bla 


ugh, 
Wheel and tail skid of th 
ut when the plane 
quick hand on ad levele, 


eship touched: 
touched again Dony 
d it out. The ship E 
s this time — wheels and tail skid—an 
g the road, 


grass. The ship hesitated on the 
verge of a plunge in i 


3 then stopped- 
e 
1 


not more than 
the next te graph pole, 


Don leaped out, leaving 


€ motor idling. He did not 


a EN 
ee 
—————— 
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even glance at his ship, but ran across the road and crashed 
into the bushes. Before he lost sight of the road he noted 
the direction of the shadows cast by the tree trunks and 
glanced at the minute hand of his watch. With this as a 
guide he headed through the woods almost at right angles 
to the road. The wrecked mail plane could not be more 
than a quarter of a mile from the highway. Perhaps it 
was less. As the trees closed in overhead, the brush under- 
foot became less dense. He made better time. 

At the end of four minutes the woods opened up and 

€ caught sight of smaller trees and bushes ahead. He 
broke through. The upraised tail of Arngren’s ship met 

is anxious eyes. He ran that way; and sighted the para- 
chute still fluttering from the treetop. Then he saw Bill 
ann. Alive! 

Bill was on his feet beside the broken remains of Arn- 
Sten’s plane. He was swaying uncertainly and staring at 
the shattered mail compartment of the ship. His leather 
Jacket was slashed vertically in half a dozen places, as if 
with a knife. His face and hands were bleeding from 
deep scratches, But he was alive and apparently had 

token no bones. 
_ “He isn’t here!” Bill wailed, when he saw Don. “He 
isn’t here! ” 

Don realized that Bill was still groggy from his experi- 
ence in the treetops. He looked about hastily for Arn- 
ten, who might be in worse need of help, if he were still 
alive after that hard crash. Bill Mann watched him 

azedly, then slowly began to look, too. 
is ship’s been afire! ” Don exclaimed, after he had 
thrashed a way around the plane. “Look at that center 
Section — and the fuselage forward there!” 
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= Had Arngren high in the air jumped to save his ae 
Or had — Don stumbled over Something beside the no 


of the ship. It wasa fire extinguisher and the plunger had 
been pulled out, Somebody had 


used it to put out the 
flames before the wing blazed up, 


“He stuck with the ship,” Don said. “ Maybe —” He 
il compartment, 


he shouted, And there s a sort 
trail her €, too, Don. 
> > 


k on sprinted down the 
trail — a dim, crooked path made by the crushing down 
of bushes and underbrush, 

e had not gone 


the trail, lay John 
gely askew, ; 
an at the end of the trail, 


» With one leg stran 
eside the m 


got a broken leg — maybe 
© was dragging the mail to the 


g fora moment, his head bent 
™Mgren. “That? 1” he muttered at las 
With Bills aid, Don i 


ings, tog — but h 


t. 
got the un, Nscious mai] pilot onto 
is shoulders and Staggered on toward the Toad. Bill fol- 
lowed. He Was dr: 881g the sack beh im. 
Fortunately Don’s strength held 


Service station that he had seen from th, 
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prised proprietor furnished a blanket to lay John Arn- 
gren on. s 

“Sure, I've got a telephone,” he said in answer to 
Don's question. “Tve got a flivver, too, but you’d better 
just let him lie there. He’s breathing all right. Don’t fuss 
with him. Pll have a doctor here in fifteen minutes.” 

“Right,” said Don. He turned to Bill. “How do you 
feel about carrying a few mailbags, Bill?” 

i I guess if Arngren could drag one I can lug one,” Bill 
Said, busy over his cuts with a handkerchief. 

Without another word they returned to the scattered 
mailbags. Fortunately, as Chris Stepney had told them, 
Arngren had had a light load — not more than three or 
four hundred pounds. They got the sacks back to the 
Toad in two trips. 

i “ He’s still unconscious,” the gas station man told them. 

29 you want my flivver to carry that mail? ” 

No,” said Don with grim earnestness. “It’s going 
through by air.” 
" Don led Bill to their ship. The motor was still turning 
ver, 

s Pll stand by Arngren,” Bill Mann said. “Do you 
5 ink you can get off? ” 

Y I don’t know,” Don Saunders replied quietly, “ but 
™ going to try hard.” 

1 m cheering for you —and John Arngren,” Bill de- 

gees He braced himself against the left wing while 
on climbed into the control cockpit and gunned the ship. 
owly, as Don opened up the motor, the wheels moved 

tet on the soft shoulder of the road. Then the ship 

ti cuned toward the concrete as Bill held back on his wing 

P with all his strength. In another moment the wheels 
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were on the hard surface. Together, they piled the mail 
sacks into the forward compartrient, 
“ Here's hoping,” said Don when the ship was loaded. 
He opened the throttle wide, and taxied furiously ‘a 
the road. Breathlessly, with his rudder and ailerons, 


the ship to head into the wind in 
the gusts. When he had 


won flying speed, and more, he’ 
cased back the stick and lifted the ship off the road. He 


It seemed to Don that the telegraph poles on the side of 
the road slashed at his ship as j i 


avy-laden ship would climb, Don 


sought altitude, Then he turned. Converse 
s only twenty-one miles away — down wind. 
gren had been flyi 


the ring. 
> . . H 

rngren’s conscious, tell him his 
bound co 


i nnection, Clif Burke just 
- On time” 


!” Bill grunted, « He’s conscious all right, but 
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Pm black and blue from trying to sit on his chest. He 
thought I was kidding him about his confounded mail 
having gone on. Wait a moment!” 

Don, listening acutely, heard Bill shouting to someone. 

“All right,”*said Bill, glumly, after a moment. “He 
believes it. He’s got his chart out to show the doctor and 
I bet I’m next, Wonder if I can get the doc to feed him a 
pill? If not, I'll have to put him to sleep with my monkey 
wrench. G’by.” 

Don hung up the receiver. Chris Stepney yawned, took 
off his headphones to rub his ear and then looked at Don. 

“Well, you missed the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General’s talk on the air mail,” he said. 

“So I did,” Don answered. “I forgot about that. Did 
he say anything? ” 

“No!” the radio man replied, with contempt. “ Just 
a toto talk about how the air mail goes through. Old 
stu ! ” 

“Yeah,” Don agreed. “Same old stuff.” He listened 
a moment for the drone of Cliff Burke’s receding plane, 
but the ship was too far away to be heard. 


X * 


LINDBERGH'S PARACHUTE JUMPS 
by Irving Crump 
WEEN Colonel Charles Lindbergh was a captain, in 
h the air-mail service, before his flight to Paris, he 
> ad several narrow escapes. On four different occasions he 
aeg his life by leaping from his plane in a parachute. 
appened once on a foggy night when he not only had 
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Po! 


a4 
fF Point fogged over —gas 
Fong point f Esaa fect. 


om Lambert Field, 
and made a stop in Springfield, Illinois. The flight up to 


pilot his way by the aid 
Owns over which h 
offset this, he did 


by the town lights, 
compass, 
This attem: 


pt proved absolutely fruitless 
this time had fo i 


check off his position 


» and then set his further course by 


enough distance 
ugh the sky was clear, 
would simply fly aim- 


earth. And altho 


© was passing. To . 
the best he could to 
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ilotless, abandoned plane spiral iq Dro} 
aucund and Soong harassed Piyer. i his 
piv PF 


z 


lessly and perhaps be forced to drop when his supply of 
fuel became exhausted. That, he reasoned, was too peril- 
ous, not only for himself but for others. ) 

Therefore, he turned about and tried to make his way 
back to the field at Peoria. When he reached a point 
Which he thought was over the field, he dropped a flare to 
warn those on the ground that he sought a landing, but 
because of a fault in the release cable, the flare failed to 
ignite, Lindbergh nosed his ship at once for Chicago, 
where he hoped he might find a rift in the fog which 
would permit him to land in Maywood Field, Chica- 
80's air-mail sport. In his statement to the U. S. Army 
me Corps News Letter Reporter, Captain Lindbergh 
Said: ° 

“I continued on a compass course of fifty degrees until 
7:15 P.M., when I saw a dull glow on top of the fog, indi- 
cating a town below. There were several of these light 
Patches on the fog, visible only when I was looking away 
Tom the moon, and I knew them for towns bordering on 

aywood. At no time, however, was I able to locate the 
exact position of the field, although I understand that the 


gasoline sup ly.” 

P that Captain Lindbergh 
against elements, He 

thousand five hundred feet high, with a 

of fog midway between his plane and the earth and 


bank 


he would drop by 


€ could not see through the 
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fog to the earth where he must seek a landing. Steadily 
the reserve tank was becoming exhausted, and there re- 
mained but a few minutes more before it would be as dry 
as the gauge now showed the main tank to be. He had to 
do some quick thinking. He said: 
“There were few openings in the fog, and I determined 
. to leave the ship as soon as the reserve tank was exhausted. 
I tried to get the mail pit open, with the idea of throwing 
the mail sacks out and then jumping, but I was unable to 
Open the front buckle. I knew that the risk of fire with’ 
No gasoline was very slight, and began to climb for alti- 
tude when I saw a light on the ground for several seconds. 
This was the first light I had seen for nearly two hours, 
and as enough gasoline remained in the tanks for almost 
€en minutes’ flying I descended to an altitude of twelve 
hundred feet, This I made in a glide to save the fuel. 
Once at the height I desired, I pulled the flare release cable 
as nearly as I could judge over the spot where I had seen 
the light. This time the flare functioned, but only to il- 
luminate the top of a solid bank of fog, into which it dis- 
appeared without showing any trace of the ground.” 
Captain Lindbergh, flying the United States mail, now 
Was not thinking of his own safety primarily, although 
Naturally he did not want to die. His first thought was of 
Mnocént folk below him. He did not want to kill anyone 
y letting his plane drop upon a roof, nor did he want to 
TOP upon a city street to kill pedestrians. No, their lives 
first, thought he; and then he looked at the gauge on the 
reserve tank to see how much more flying time he had. 
© quote the Captain himself at this point: 
oo Minutes of flying time remained in the gravity 
- Seeing the glow of a town through the fog I turned 
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a long time — when he heard the roar of a plane. It came 
Nearer and nearer to him. As the ship approached, it 
flashed through the pilot’s mind that the craft was the one 
he had abandoned. When it nosed down, the little re- 
maining gasolifie had drained into the carburetor and had 
Siven the engine a new, small source of fuel. 

Thus rejuvenated, for a short space of time, the airship 
began a flight of its own, and, as has happened in other in- ` 
Stances, the plane began to harass its former master! It 
Spiraled around Lindbergh, coming to within three hun- 
dred feet of him and forcing him several times to sideslip 

is chute in order to keep out of the way of the pilotless 
Craft, 

Lindbergh, in his own story later, said that the plane 
Made not less than five distinct circuits, all of them at 
about the same level at which he was suspended; and when 
the top of the fog bank was reached and he was no longer 
able to see the craft, he said that it must have made several 
More spirals before he heard it crash. Then, he said, he 

Teathed a sigh of relief, for one of the perils which he 
had suddenly been called upon to face had disappeared. 

Captain Lindbergh then resumed his prospecting for 
a place to land, and reached for his flashlight to help him 
Sce the dangers ahead. To his dismay and chagrin, he 
found that the flashlight had been lost, undoubtedly when 

€ had moved to sideslip his parachute. 
ere was no time for mourning over its loss; he had 
Sow to do the best he could. That best was simply to 
Continue to fall the one thousand feet under his parachute, 
3 as a precaution to keep his legs crossed at the ankles 
= that he could not meet disaster near the ground by 
traddling a fence or a wire. At the same time, he care- 
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fully shielded his face, especially his eyes, with his hands. 
In thi i 


resently I saw the outline of the ground, and a mo- 
ment later I was down į 
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the plane had been found in a cornfield more than two 
miles away. The plane was wound in a ball-like mass. It 
had narrowly missed one farmhouse and had hooked its 
left wing in a grain shock a quarter mile beyond. The 
ship had landed on the left wing and wheel and skidded 
along the ground for eighty yards, going through one 
fence before coming to rest in the edge of a cornfield about 
one hundred yards short of a barn.” 

Another of these parachute leaps also had to be made 
at night, and the circumstances were almost exactly like 
those of the preceding adventure, except that Lindbergh 
Was flying snow as well as fog. Even his route and the 
Point of the occurrence were the same. His fuel was about 
gone, and rather than try to land the plane upon unknown 
territory, he decided to jump. He took the machine up 
ss high as fourteen thousand feet and still was in the 
Clouds: It seemed impossible for him on that terrible 
night ever to find the height of those banks of swirling 
White, 

Remembering his previous experience, he cut his 
SWitches, and stalled the engine before preparing to jump, 
or he did not wish to have this plane chase him around 
the skies, One such experience, he thought, was enough 
or any man. Having done this, he clambered over the 
cockpit, ready to leap. Then he happened to think that 

€ wings were so fixed that they would allow the plane 
to chase him around and probably strike him as she spi- 
Taled ‘toward the earth. So, regaining his balance, he got 

ect into the cockpit, reached for the controls, righted the 
pag then quickly dived over the side, at an altitude of 
qp teen thousand feet, As he pulled the rip cord and the 
ute opened, he saw his plane disappear into the mass 
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“THIS IS STATION R-A-D-I-O ” 
by Graham McNamee 


ADIO in 1924, at least as far as broadcasting went, 
“A was still in its infancy. It was little more than an 
Mvention in the stage of experimentation. The first 
Tegular broadcasting stations, KDKA, WJZ, and ours, 
WEAR, had been opened but a short time before and 
Naturally methods were rather crude. (It was not until 
‘Ovember 15, 1926, that stations WJZ and WEAF com- 
ined to organize the National Broadcasting Company 
and its two coast-to-coast networks of broadcasting sta- 
tons.) Station WEAF occupied two rooms in the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Building at 195 Broadway 
in New York. Today the National Broadcasting Com- 
Ba occupies the entire eleven-story annex of the RCA 
; a ding in Radio City, New York, and four full floors of 
F Seventy-stéry RCA Building itself, with an operating 
a of almost 2,000 persons. 
la ae of the three pioneer stations I have mentioned 
a the air more than four hours per day in 1924. 
N the sun never sets on broadcasting — neither does 
by oon nor the stars for that matter. Programs in that 
is oh very simple. They consisted of a little singing 
sional Tumental music, reading by an author, or an occa- 
al uplift talk by some noted clergyman. 
roadcasting (in 1924) was done through one sta- 
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residential broadcast. Nor is ma 
the limit of a radio audience today, Many programs 
also broadcast over sho 
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what took place in those two 
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before the microphone had t 
will now sing such. 
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verything was CXperimentation, with sometimes some- 
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heavily draped with hangings on rods so as to reduce 
echoes to a minimum. I soticed one other peculiar thing. 
Singers were standing near the piano, awaiting the an- 
ouncer’s instructions, and when he spoke his voice had 
a curiously “ dead” sound. So had the soloist’s when she 
replied, nothing like the normal resonance of voices just 
Outside in the reception room. It was a little dispiriting 
at first, particularly to one who was also a singer, and I 

ave often heard others mention this disturbing quality 
of their own voices, due, of course, to the lack of resonance 
Caused by those drapes and that ceiling padding. 

John McCormack, for instance, when broadcasting his 
first radio concert, exclaimed: “ My, oh my, this is dead! 

Can never sing here.” And Madame Lucrezia Bori com- 
plained: “ Why, I can’t even hear myself, or tell what Pm 
doing. Does it sound that way outside? ” 

That’s just what it didn’t do, doesn’t do. Echoes in 

roadcasting distort and blur sounds as they come 
t rough your loud-speaker. The latest improved micro- 
Phones can accommodate more echo than formerly, but 
today such technical matters are controlled in improved 
Ways. No longer do you see heavy fabric drapes hanging 
mn broadcasting studios, nor ceilings that remind one of 
a padded cell. All this is taken care of in the construction 
of studio walls, ceilings and floors. Sound absorbing ma- 
terials are used in construction with sliding, adjustable 
Panels which enable us to regulate and control echoes and 
other acoustical problems — for the acoustical require- 
Ments for broadcasting a single voice are quite different 
from those for broadcasting a large orchestra, a single 
Speaker or a riot scene in a radio drama. Even different 
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average human ear. This is why radio sounds so much 
More natural than it did even a few years ago. Of course, 
improvements in loud-speakers have just as much to do 
with this. The improvement of the one has kept pace 
with the other.° 

_ That little glass-enclosed signal station, I discovered on 
Investigation was just a monitor’s booth. It had a loud- 
Speaker on the table so that the engineer could hear what 
Was going out over the air, and the windows were there 
So that he could see what was going on in the studio. This 
Monitor’s room was soundproofed in such a way that the 
engineer caught none of the conversation or instructions 
1n the studio when the microphones were “ closed.” By 
this means he was able to correct defects of rendition that 
Were caused by improper position of the microphone or of 

€ performer to it. 

The engineer in the monitor’s booth also regulated 
Sound volume, cutting down a blast of tone too great to be 
accommodated by the apparatus then in use, or “ lifting” 
a pianissimo that was too soft to be heard through a loud- 
Speaker. Thus the singing and speaking voices and the 
instr umental music came through the microphone to the 
ngincer and from him they went over telephone wires to 
a transmitting station in West Street, along more wires 
© the toof of that building, to the aerials, whence they 
Were launched into space from the antennae. 
prec is the way we broadcast back in 1924—and it’s 

y much the way we broadcast today, except that we 
bie highly improved, scientifically built apparatus, and 
which, ement is handled with that skill and knowledge 
You we have learned through actual experience. If 

Could hear a victrola record of a broadcast in 1924 and 
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RIDING THE NIGHT RADIO POLICE PATROL 


by Edwin Teale 
AM riding on tadio patrol in the heart of New York 
City. We are ina ig gray car, listed on the polic 

rolls as Sixty-five. Tt looks like a rich man’s limousin® 

ut under its soft cushions are bullet 
- It carries a shotgun, loads 
88 and a searchlight with a beam that reach¢ 
a quarter of a mile. 


= 
—— 
Pa a see 
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five cleaned up five stick-ups, three burglaries, and two 
Murders. g 

The steady crackle of static is coming from the loud- 
Speaker. We catch faint broadcasts going out to radio cars 
1n other cities. Suddenly, everything is drowned out by 
Sur radio’s ear-piercing call from Manhattan’s police 
broadcasting station WPEG: “ B-e-e-e-ep! Calling cars 
1007, 1005, 65. Four persons in a blue sedan with New 
frsey license parked between roth and 11th Avenues on 
56th Street, Be careful. They may have guns. Signal 
31.” 


The big car speeds up and the siren is thrown into 
action. We roar through red lights at 4o miles an hour, 
Past staring crowds, traffic huddled at the curb. Near 
the end of the run, the siren stops so that the crooks will 

ot be warned. Sixty-five slides to a stop and we jump 
Cut. Two other radio cars, small blue-green two-seaters, 

nown to the service as “ Dolly Sisters,” are already there. 

Ost of the 300 machines of the N. Y. radio fleet are such 
Precinct cars, having smaller territories to patrol than the 

18 cruisers, 
ree men and a woman are climbing out of the blue 
: an. A suspicious neighbor phoned the police when he 
aw them sitting in their car for an hour watching the 
“partment house across the street. The woman explains 
at they are waiting for the janitor to come home. She 
ate fortune in twenty American banks but can’t get a 
« , “t out and believes the janitor, whom she knew in 
ie old country,” can help her. Just then the janitor ar- 
tight ane explains the woman is an old friend, sa quite 

7 TN mind, but harmless. The detective phones in 

and climbs back into the car shaking his head. 
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B-e-c-e-e-ep! Calling cars 1214, 1215, 65. Go to E 
Broadway, Signal 31.” The siren is screaming. va 
weaving in and out of dense traffic, A motorist a hes 
slams on his brakes. We miss clipping him by inc wn 
The lights are with us and we touch 60 miles an ho 

en we 


e 
grind toa stop and see two Precinct cars pat 
at the curb, 


$ 
> Apparently the frightened thief b4 
scuttled down the fi ; But even when‘a cro” 
gets away, the Speed with whi i 
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in front of an 4 
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Night restaurant. “ They don’t look so good. Let’s give 
them a toss,” is suggested. Sixty-five slides noiselessly 
abreast of the other car and then cuts in at a sharp angle 
ahead of it. Tinkling against our windshield is a metal 
Plate labeled POLICE to keep the detectives from being 
Mistaken for bandits. Before the wheels of Sixty-five 

ave stopped rolling, our men are surrounding the other 
car. They search the occupants, look under the seats and 
even lift the hood. Since the start of the patrol, the crew 
of Sixty-five have taken 18 guns. Only a few nights be- 
fore, they got five at once when they stopped a car and 
found four men with a record of 23 stick-ups. 

As we are heading uptown, in the early morning hours, 
Comes; “ B-e-e-e-e-ep! Calling cars 1206, 1207, 65. Yellow 
roadster stolen at garage at 401 Ninth Avenue. SIGNAL 

IRTY.” Code Signal 30, the “ dynamite call,” indi- 
Sates a major crime. We are only a few blocks away. 

Wo men had shoved automatics into the stomach of the 
| Sgro washer in charge at the garage and had sped south 
M a car just left by a customer. Only 30 seconds have 
“lapsed since the information was phoned in, yet already 
‘very machine on the radio patrol has been warned to 

Ccp a sharp lockout for this roadster. “ We'll hear from 
at baby before the night's over,” predicts our driver as 
© Jerks: Sixty-five around in pursuit. Almost every big 
oldup nowadays is preceded by an auto theft to provide 
or the getaway. 

= ashing down the avenue, we see far ahead a car flicker- 
nha and out of the street lights, clearly traveling at a 

ine Speed. Elevated pillars, black and white, are stream- 
& by. Everything is deathly still inside our car. The 


s 
Peedometer hand is rising higher and higher. The tiny 
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HUNTING ELEPHANTS FOR MUSEUM SPECIMENS 
by Carl and Mary Akeley 


Te elephant always may be trusted to provide the 
hunter with plenty of excitement. His great size, 
plosa] strength and magnificent courage are qualities 
at make him stand out as one of the most interesting as 
Well as one of the most dangerous of beasts. Often he ap- 
Pears when least expected and frequently does the totally 
m xpected, Walking unprepared into his presence is like 
“pping out of a quiet home into No Man’s Land — it may 

S Perfectly safe but the odds are considerably against it. 
is ne day in Uganda we followed the trail of two old 
ull elephants for five hours. We were in a big feeding 
A Ound and the elephant tracks crossed, intermingled and 
ircled in a bewildering maze. I had told Bill, my faithful 
abil gun bearer, to follow the trail, more to test his 
ine ity than in the hope that he would succeed in bringing 
sto to the herd. But I underrated Bill. Suddenly the boy 
isos short and held up his cane as a signal for caution. 
tl More than twenty feet from us stood the two old 
a us They had not heard our approach nor had they 
s t our scent, but as I studied them from the shelter of 
Osition bush I realized that we were in a very dangerous 
: had no desire to kill an elephant, except one for my 
um group —and that meant only an unusually fine 
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Outram by keeping cool in a great emergency saved 

imself from a most unpleasant death. He had shot an 
elephant and the beast had fallen. Believing it finished, 
Outram approached. “ Suddenly,” he said, “to my sur- 
Prise and horror the dead elephant rose and rushed at me. 

€ caught me with his trunk and I went spinning through 
theair. I don't know whether in that.brief flight I thought 
at all, but by the time I landed rather hard in the grass, 
amazement had given way to fear and I was sure that 
Something had to be done and done quickly. 

I could see the elephant coming after me to trample 
me into the ground. Fortunately he paused for a second 
to crush my helmet, which had fallen off during the at- 
tack. That second saved me. I got under the beast’s tail 
and there I clung while he wheeled and circled in a vicious 
attempt to get me in reach of trunk or tusks or feet. After 
a few moments of this sport, my injuries began to tell on 
ee The unequal contest could not have lasted much 
jonger, Fortunately at the crucial moment my compan- 
On arrived and killed the elephant.” 

Utchinson’s story was similar to Outram’s. An ele- 
Enant caught him in the same way, wiped up the ground 
x $ him and then threw him into the trampled vegeta- 
i n; but he had presence of mind enough to mix himself 

P in the animal’s legs until his gun boy could fire. 
ca € angry beast that caught Alan Black more nearly 
atried his charge to a finish. The method of attack was 
ie face but when the elephant discarded him, Black 
low, ed in a bush that broke his fall. The elephant fol- 
i in and stepped on him, returning two or three times 
Balled on him again, but the bush into which Black had 
D served as a cushion and saved his life. 
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and I knew it would take time to follow it, but the tracks 
Were so unusual in size that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion. There was always the chance that the trail might be 
crossed by a fresher one made as the bulls circled about 
feeding, but instead it led us on from noon until sundown 

Without bringing us to any new sign- 
The night on the mountain was so bitterly cold that we 
were glad to be up and on the move again at daybreak. 
here was frost in the air and the morning was still misty 
When we entered a great elephant feeding ground. It was 
an open space where the rank growth attained eight or 
ten feet in height and where the animals milled about eat- 
Ing the vegetation and trampling it down until there was 
Very little left. The place itself was a labyrinth of trails, 
and from it, as the spokes of a wheel radiate from a hub, 
Were the clear and definite tracks of the departing ele- 
Phants. Soon after we left this feeding ground I came 
Upon the fresh tracks of my three old bulls, so fresh that 

€y must have been in that very spot an hour before. 
But the network of paths led nowhere. For some time 
We wandered about in an attempt to follow the elephants; 
hen, growing impatient, I left the clearing, intending to 
“rcle about it in the hope of finding on its outskirts the 
trail which the tuskers had taken. I had gone but a short 
Be tice when I found more fresh tracks. I stopped to 
Seine them, and, as I did so, the crackling of bamboo 
ot two hundred yards ahead caught my attention. The 
an ls were almost within rifle shot and were giving me the 
gnal for the final stalk. 

ail, aited while one of my trackers ran silently along the 
abru © a point about fifty yards away where it made an 
pt turn, He indicated the direction the animals had 
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fessionals, Cunninghame, that I did my first tracking. 
He was a real hunter, and he taught me everything that 
One man can teach another about the game; but even so 
it did not take me long to discover that my schooling had 
only begun. Most of the essentials in hunting an animal 
as intelligent as the elephant belong in the list of things 
that can be learned only by experience. He who can 
understand the elephant well enough to guess his next 
Move — and then forestall it— will stand the best chance 

OF success, : 
Moreover, there is much to learn about an elephant in 
addition to the best method of killing him; and learning 
it gives one many a thrill. An elephant alive is vastly 
More interesting than an elephant dead, and my object in 
going into Africa was not primarily to kill, but to make 
Acquaintance — as intimate acquaintance as possible with 
the live, wild elephant in his jungle home. I have studied 
mbo for months at a time under every possible con- 
dition; on the plains, in the forests, on the mountain sides, 
Sven above ten thousand feet —and I have reached the 
conclusion that the professional hunter has missed half 
2€ excitement of the game — half the sport. I firmly be- 
Sve that of all the wild animals on this earth today, the 
mcan elephant is the most fascinating and the most 

“Hcult to understand. 

hi he student of animal nature must know how to handle 
ay elephant gun. Frequently when he least expects it he 
can ced to use it. The great expanse of hide of an Afri. 
an. elephant would seem to make him as easy 4 mark as 
ng Proverbial barn door. But as a matter of nA there 
can pay three vulnerable points in all his huge body. You 
l if you can hit an elephant’s backbone and sever 
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3 ch- 
taken. Then I turned my attention to the porters, wati 
ing them 


my gun leaning against my hip, 
still warmin my hands 


ts 
ther. Ina flash, one of the calmest momen A 
of my unting experience changed to the most pro 
foundly tense moment of 


> Dut there was no time. I re- 
thinking that J Must pull the trigger hard 
enough to fire. ing struck me a staggering 
low. | saw th usk right at my chest. In- 
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stinctively I seized it in my left hand, reached out for the 
other tusk with my right, and went to the ground between 
them as the great body bore down upon me. One merci- 
less little eye gleamed savagely above me as the elephant 
rove his tusks:into the ground on either side of me, his 
Tolled-up trunk against my chest. I heard a wheezy 
stunt as the great bull plunged forward, and I realized 
Vaguely that I was being crushed beneath him. Then the 
ight went out. 
t was evening before I recovered consciousness, in a 
dazed sort of way. I was dimly aware of seeing a fire. 
Was lying where the old bull had left me, ina cold moun- 
tain rain, while my superstitious black boys, believing 
that I was dead, refused to touch me. I tried to shout, and 
must have succeeded after a fashion, for a little later I 
elt myself being carried away by my legs and shoulders. 
Later I had another lucid interval, in which I realized 
that I was in one of the porters’ tents. Then I tried to 
Piece together the events that had led to my accident. I 
SUpposed that my back was broken because I could not 
Ove. I felt no pain. I was miserably cold and numb, 
nd that reminded me of a bottle of brandy, carried for 
€rgencies, -I ordered the boys to bring it to me and 
r Sur it down my throat. I also had them prepare for me 
The hot bovril, and gradually the numbness left me. 
te en I discovered that I could move my arm a little. I 
“led the same experiment with my leg and was success- 
haa Though the effort brought pain, it told me that I 
at least a chance for recovery. 
ina; CD Morning came, my mind was clear enough to 
hee for my white companions at the camp below, and 
Oys told me that soon after the elephant knelt on me 
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cae ; : his 
the spinal cord, You can kill by hitting his brain or 
heart. A b 


him much 3 at least, not immedi 


huge frame. 


Tt might not be so dj 
three assailable 


A bullet from an express gu 
in the head will not invariably 
time when I was coming down 
the tracks of a herd of elephants 


n which hits an elepha” 
stop and turn him. On 4 
through Uganda I crosse 
» As we were down win 
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from them and as it was about noon, the quietest hour 
of the day, the chances appeared good for overtaking 
them with ease. It seemed an excellent opportunity to 
look them over and perhaps to find the big bull I needed 
for my museura group. Just as I expected, we approached 
unnoticed to within twenty-five yards. We examined 
them leisurely through the glasses, as they gathered in the 
shade for their usual siesta. I have never seen African 
elephants lie down. They come together to rest, mill 
azily about under the trees, and only occasionally change 
Position. „We studied the slowly shifting herd, taking our 
time for it and finding it almost as difficult to select a par- 
ticular elephant from the mass as to distinguish his out- 
line behind a screen of shrubbery. 
At last we picked out what seemed to us an exception: 
ally fine bull. One of the party took deliberate aim and 
ted. The elephant dropped, apparently dead. We 
Could not rush in for the customary finishing shot, for, 
Mstead of making off with all speed as is usually the case, 
the herd lingered. To our great surprise when his com- 
Panions finally got under way the bull struggled to his 
čet and continued after them. A volley of bullets from 
our guns appeared only to speed his departure. 
€ followed the elephant, taking his own trail because 
€ Vegetation was too dense to travel silently in any other 
Ways We had been going for some time, hoping to reach 
à space sufficiently open for us to leave the trail and come 
*ongside for a more effective shot. Suddenly I began to 
realize that the trail had been slowly turning so that the 
ind was from us to the injured bull. Hastily we moved 
ut to the side, but we were too late. The bull already 
ad our wind, I knew he had it, although I could not see 
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EXPLORING ON THE ISLAND OF BORNEO FOR TH 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


by Roy Chapman Andrews 


I RETURNED from the St. Lawrence River at the end l 
of June, 1909. A month later the Director of 
Museum called me to his office. < East 
“Would you like to 8° to Borneo and the Dutch if 
Indies? ” he asked. Just like that! Would I like to g° 
Borneo? s 
Probably I did not v 
whatever I did say got my if i 
It was ridiculous to ask me ! 


to the jung] 
slightest diffe 


y plain and matter- 
‘atross was the mo, 


t 
of-fact to him, but 2° 
ploring ship of her time, 


y 
st famous deep-sea © 
Mere mention of the na 
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brought visions of strange new lands, of thrilling adven- 
tures, of Robinson Crusoe islands! 

Is went back to the Sigma Chi fraternity house at 
Columbia University where I was living; literally walking 
in a dream. A fortnight later the dream was translated 
into reality for I was actually on the way to Seattle. There 

got a ship for Japan. Dozens of girls swarmed on the 
_ deck before we left. I remember how disappointed I was 

When all the pretty ones got off leaving only six or seven 

10 were very hard on the eyes. They were going to a 

'ssion station in Korea. 

Japan was all I hoped it would be and that is saying 
st uch. Fujiyama smiled at us above the clouds as we 
A ¢amed into the sun-lit bay at Yokohama. The Japanese 

ay that if you see Fuji when you first come to Japan you 

Ul return many times. Certainly in my case it has 
Proved true. The strange new life, the babel of a foreign 
Ague, the costumes and the colors thrilled me mightily. 

hea much of it has vanished. Motorcars and trams re- 
soe the swarming rickshas; European dress is driving 
the graceful kimono. i 3 

g € pitched and rolled our way across the China Sea in 
ie ‘ail end of atyphoon. Out there is where the typhoons 
i ch, hen one has grown sufficiently to start life for 
It sweeps across the water toward ee up 

Ormosa and Japan and out to sea. ey are terri- 
whee Storms. A ine of rain and furious wind which 

i, and twists along like a tortured devil. I have 

ind Sted three; one on shore and two at sta. I don’t 

telling you that three are more than enough. 
done a pleased me as much as Japan and China had 
d e modern city of today was then just coming 


Itse] f 
Past F 


A 


uS z N 


mper and time 
foolishly against jungle 


[Loses te 


A 
in bottling f 
vines § tere 


, of 
into being. The hotel was the old Metropole at the end 
Santa Cruz bridge 


«da 
- The Army and Navy Club occupie 
Picturesque Spanish h 


P 08 
Ouse in the walled city; the m 
was still a slime-filled ditch. 


ae f ard 

I was to Join the Albatross at the Cavite Navy Y fof 
he was south near Zamboanga, and would not return A 

several weeks, The late Dean C, Worcester, Secretary 


That meant a good deal, for Worcester was the big m A 
of the Islands. I wanted to get busy at once, and he T 
tually turned over t the little governme g 
steamers, He told m and which he had lo í 
been wanting to ex < owas of ithe tisaha] track 
coastal vessels, The ship co 


uld drop me there and pi 
me up when it returned, 


€ of a small isl 


5 
glorious tropical morning I w? 
Filipino bo 


a 
YS toward the low shores r 2 
palm-clothed island. Water blue as indigo covered 
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an 


Thousands upon thousands of bats, 
noiseless fliers with a 2. ‘wingspread. 


Outly; 
ace coral reef over which floated fishes painted in 
a rapi K colors. We landed in a sandy cove and made 
hada exploration of the island. It was uninhabited but 
After i Pring of good water; that was the important thing. 
ship s aung food for five days and our collecting gear, the 
en te hae away. I was a Robinson Crusoe with two 
ridays, 
trans = Week I had a glorious time exploring the island, 
i we small mammals and collecting birds. At night 
trees RE t in canvas sea hammocks swung between palm 
But ee away from ants and land crabs. 
cither € ship did not return at the appointed time. 
Our Banke she come the following day, nor the next. 
Were Was gone and almost all my ammunition. Still 
Onke doing well enough. There was one family of 
babies Ys on the island —a mother and father and two 
Save p We ate them at the end of the first week, but I 
si y ne in alcohol as a specimen. Monkey is not bad 
Pur es are hungry enough! Nevertheless, you could 
tst q, -A the monkey house at the zoo without the slight- 


anger to the inmates. 
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; ilipin 

When ten days had passed and no ship, the ee: | 

boys decided that they were going to die and the would 

it was over the better. I verily believe that they ot the 

have given up and starved to death. But I had n 

Ji > 


f hav 
ng. Asa matter’of fact I Men: 
knew that eventually Secr 


n 
€ natives get busy. Thoni 
Pigeons with black wings and tails 


te 
palm fiber. I evaporated sea w4 
for salt and we had th 


- There was plen 
mammals. I remember thinkin 
the appropriate feelings of des 


ip 
doned but for the life of me I could not work up anythi 
of the sort, The ship w 

Propeller trouble and 


; : rie 
the captain was terribly wor 
about us. When he fo 
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With such a medley of shrill vibrations that my eardrums 
ached, I prayed for just a moment of silence. But silence 
did fot come until after the daily deluge of rain at half- 
Past four, There were sights enough too for it was just 
as I had imagined a Borneo jungle ought to be. An im- 
Penetrable wall of giant trees stretched up and up seem- 
sly almost to the clouds. The white camphor wood and 
kayu rajah or “ king tree,” more than two hundred feet 
tall, dominated all the rest. Each was hung with a tangled 
ork of vines and creepers; below, palms and banana 

Ces grew thickly between the larger trunks. } 
soon found that it was impossible to move 1n the forest 
FXCept by cutting a path with a huge native knife, machete. 
tried to break through an opening but in two minutes 
aS caught in a dozen places. Three-inch palm thorns 
me by the trousers and spiny “ wait-a-bit vines laced 
SS my chest and back. I lost my temper and tried to 
are Cut, but I tried just once! The more I pulled the 
tee €r went the thorns. Every move was agony. Finally, 
i anda, my native boy, cut me loose. My clothes were 

rags and I was streaming with blood. 

leg, anda looked at me and grinned. “ Master better 
“rl not get angry. No use. Better use knife,’ said he. 
© Was right. The jungle is no place for an impatient 
When I got back to the ship that night my feet 
loshing in the high boots at every step. I thought 
aS Water and was horrified to pour out pints of blood. 
e east a dozen leeches had worked their way through 
Coy *Yelets and into the top of each boot. My legs were 
in cred with tiny red spots from which the blood oozed 
en stream. The wretched leech deposits a serum 
“tever he takes hold which prevents the blood from 


acro 


Wer Qs 
qt 
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f 
. net 
Iset a line of sixty traps for small mammals. The a 
morning every one was sprung and I had only one m 


ai 
He was but little more than a skeleton for the ants 
found him before I did. 


si 
I baited a trap, set the trigger lightly and made my i 
comfortable to watch. 


Land crabs, noisom, 
if he is helpless, wer, 


w 
irly abundant. They are huge bro 
ike snouts, It was not easy ¢ 
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ally saw more than half a dozen during as many months. 
The python incident would have been horribly fatal ex- 
cept for Miranda, my native boy. We were walking along 
a narrow animal trail in the jungle. I was ahead and 
going slowly. Suddenly, I felt myself jerked violently 
backwards and heard Miranda’s excited voice. 

A Excuse, Master, but big snake right there. You shoot 

1m quick.” y 

He pointed to a thick branch overhanging the trail. 

ty as I would I could see nothing except a gray tree trunk. 

iranda was frantic. “ There, there, don’t you see him?” 

I did not. Then the breeze moved the leaves a bit and 
à patch of sunlight fell squarely upon a glittering eye in 
a dark flat head. Following it back, what I thought was 
8 tree trunk resolved itself into the vast bulk of a python 
Ying close along a low overhanging branch. Perhaps ten 
“ct of the body showed behind the head; the remainder 
Was lost in the thick shadows of the tree. 

I backed thirty feet away, lined my sights on that glit- 
tery eye and fired. A cyclone seemed to have struck the 
Jungle, I caught a glimpse of yards and yards of snake, 
Writhing, twisting, slashing. Vines and creepers were 
rn, small trees shattered. Miranda and I ran, for it 
“emed that anything might happen. It must have been 
lf an hour before the jungle was quiet again and we 
ated to slip back to where the eruption had taken place. 
.€ snake was there all right, its enormous body twisted 
nto folds and knots. My bullet had smashed the head to 
Pulp. We straightened the reptile out as best we could and 
Paced the length. It was pretty close to twenty feet. 

A ithout doubt Miranda’s sharp eyes had saved me from 
rather horrible death. The python had been lying on 


76 


the 
cath. We were so far troma a8 
€ss to skin the reptile, so we left 


be 
r food or specimens, I have shot i 
- It has been Part of my job. t 

thousands of birds an 


u 
d animals have fallen to my gun bt 


it has 
ow, after many years, aa 
t even for food. Danger 
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Species and almost every officer and bluejacket on the ship 
Purchased one for a pet. The vessel became a floating 
aviary and the noise was nerve-racking. Most of them 
ad been taught Malay but they learned English quickly 
enough. Finally a big white cockatoo belonging to one 
of the officers jumped down a skylight into the captain’s 
cabin and nearly wrecked the place. An edict was issued 
against all parrots. The sailors were furious but my col- 
ction of bird skins grew correspondingly. 

_ One day in the late afternoon we dropped anchor off a 
uny, heavily forested coral island. I went in with two 
Natives to have a look at the place. From the edge of the 
Jungle I saw half a dozen low trees which seemed to bear 
Strange black fruit. It hung in masses from every branch 
au actually was in motion. I thought I had the “ heebie- 
Jeebies ” and stepped up very gingerly toward the nearest 
fee, squinting my eyes against the sun. 

, Sats. They were not fruit but fruit-bats. Farther back 
the shadows the jungle was alive with them. Thou- 
*ands upon thousands hanging head downward like huge 

ack ‘pears, They were just beginning to awake after 
“it day-long sleep and were quarreling and murmuring, 
p robabľy discussing their dreams, or whatever bats talk 
about, When the breeze swept out from the depths of the 
Tangle’ it brought a sweetish musty odor, almost over- 
Powerin 7 
At last Į fired at a cluster hanging right over the beach. 
oth barrels, one after the other into that black squirming 
Mass, Then there was a row. A pandemonium of shrill 
Squeaks and the whole jungle seemed to belch bats. Fifty 
Susand, a hundred thousand, I couldn’t even estimate. 
ere might have been a million for all I knew. The sky 
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was black with them. Eac 
than two feet but th 
Nothing like a roar 
Just a strange swish when the 


h had a wingspread of morë 


e 
Orpoises it was not so good Wi 
saw only two or three schools and they did not seem t 
like us According to the 


we found were not properly trained: ‘They left us 
severely alone and even wh 
We never 


If you like this adventure you should read Ends of the Earth bY 
Roy Chapman Andrews, 
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WANTED: A LIVE ELEPHANT FOR AN AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND 


by Frank Buck 
N my business a tame-sounding order often makes 
k the most trouble. When Herbert Fleishhacker, well- 
nown banker and President of the Park Board in San 
rancisco, told me that he wanted a big elephant for 
Presentation to the wonderful children’s playground he 


ounded on the city’s ocean front, I naturally classified 
It eventually proved 


h 


the assi È ; 
assignment as routine business. 


ae far from routine. 
T. Fleishhacker had made Golden Gate Park a pres- 


en : 
t of two smaller elephants that were in constant use. 


ce Popularity that it was growing 

te all the children that wanted a ride. 

bh r. Fleishhacker, pleased with the success 0 
ants, asked me one day i 


city ‘ca I couldn’t help feeling that the children of the 

haq ad a marvelous friend in this wealthy citizen who 

Vealed « forgotten his boyhood days — 

SPort a much knowledge of what children consider good 

Yeste A at you’d have thought it was only the day before 
tday that he was twelve himself. 
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I suggested that a good wa 


l : l 
y of accommodating sevet? 
child. 


ren at a time would be to build a big ornament’ 
wagon, as colorful as a merry-go-round, and capable: ly 
carrying twenty little Passengers, or more. I would supP 
the right elephant to pull them around. ‘of 

Mr. Fleishhacker was delighted with the suggest! at 
and I was commissioned to deliver a good-sized elepha 
(for the sum of $3,000), 

* * * 

a an influential Burmese we i 
Forest officials in the district Í 


herd leaders ” 
big male is the 


one feeding gri 
Males that 


n group of allo 


size range taking in animals betwe 
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In height, although sometimes the corralling of bigger 
Specimens was permitted. 

When he had the lay of the land — when, in other 
Words, he had taken a reliable census of the elephants in 
the area of jungle covered by his contract and had a good 
idea of how these animals were distributed over the stipu- 

ated terr itory —he fixed upon the best location for cen- 
rralizing the beasts and here he built an enormous corral 
nown as a keddah. 
lephants being a government concession, the Burmese 
adan arrangement with the government whereby he was 
OP ay a fixed price for each animal he selected that came 
Under the head of allowable catches. 
ALl his arrangements made, the Burmese proceeded to 
vild his keddah. Huge posts were driven into the ground 
ew inches apart and firmly lashed with rattan and wire 
adle, These posts covered an area of several acres that 
“omprised the main keddah. Connecting with this, by 

ans of a gate, was a smaller corral. , 

At one end of the big corral was a huge sliding door or 
= T that, for want of a better name, might be designated 
ele he Main Entrance. It was into this opening that the 
to hants were to be driven, some of them never to return 

€ Jungle. 
en the keddah was finished, an army of native track- 

S, expert in the business of keeping elephants on the 
time” Was sent out to drive the pachyderms in. By the 
map the drive began, the checkers had provides 3 
her Ndicating the approximate location of the differen 

Undreds of natives, in charge of lieutenants appointed 


1; 
s and an accurate census of each of them. 
v : 
~ the keddah walla, or chief, take part in an elephant 
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i je- 
drive. Too much is at stake to permit of any but who! 
hearted methods, 


My Burmese, 
financial backin 
A tremendous 
Was involved. 
that he would b 


a big man in his district, had secured 
g for his elephant enterprise in Rango! f 
investment (certainly in terms of Be 
It was up to him so to conduct his a 
e able to round up the elephants he wan ay 
with as little loss of time as possible. He had a big ie 
roll that must not get out of hand. While each man a 
ceived a very small sum for his services there were so ma ot 
trackers and checkers that it would not be difficult to £ 
“in the red” if the enterprise was sloppily conducted. a 

Disposing of his elephants was the least of the Bur me 


7 . p ior 
problems. His main job was to round them up at am 
mum of expense, 


His army of trackers 


, 


f 
0 
anger than that of any ar. mY 0 
trackers working behind 


RE -jatin 
no more fantastic sight ever greeted eyes. Gesticulati 
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Wildly and moving along like figures in an unearthly 
ance, thẹ tin-pan pounders pummel their discordant in- 
struments into masses of dents. Some of the panless boys 
md anything else that will give off a noise. A few of 
e elect, natives with old muzzle-loading guns, superiorly 
Tush past their unarmed comrades and shoot holes in the 
a by Way of making their presence felt. Other natives, 
caring firebrands and depending exclusively on lung 
Power for their contribution to this Jungle Movie with 
und, shrick-and scream and screech and howl like so 
many demons out of hell. 
qo ard, forward move the elephants. Closer and 
. er to the keddah they come, their movements in most 
wanes as accurately controlled as jf someone were 
noting a giant steering wheel that sent them now to the 
weet and now to the left. The helmsman — the lieuten- 
ae selected by the keddah walla to direct the din barrage 
itects his forces by signals, swinging the tumult this 

3Y or that to suit the needs of the moment. 
ting Sually the elephants are rounded up one herd at a 
a © This may mean anywhere from ten to twenty ani- 
‘ls. Sometimes two herds are brought in together, the 
the ching armies behind them converging and driving 

feeble catch in together. 
tir joy over participa l 
hough the jingle foe an money in return for noise, 
is „ Uatives sometimes forget that rounding up clephants 
na without its dangers. My Burmese has had many 
POfs of this. : 

fin the course of the drive that netted him the wild Ha 
Over. Which my Fleishhacker specimen was selecte an 
“Aggressive native was wiped out so quickly his com- 


ting in a holiday-swing 
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rades hardly had a chance to realize what had ba 
In fact, it was over so soon many of them didn’t 
about it until afterwards. 2 : fron 
The herd had been driven toa position directly he „saul 
of the huge open door of the keddah. „In a final an5 
on the ears of the all-but-trapped pachyderms, tin p% 


going in, including afi 
ticularly wanted. 


- Emboldened no dou 
Were in the pen, signi H ¢ 

i for man over beast, and with the abse 
is common among natives at such a mom? g 

advanced with his pole and let the at 

With a tremendous shrill trumpeting “J 


p 
gave voice to all the rage in her being she whirled aron 
and charged her tormentor, grabbing him and rai 


phant have it. 
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him up and stamping on him with her forefeet as she 
swung him back to earth. Before anyone could interfere 
she’had pounded him into an unrecognizable mass, her 

umpeting achieving a piercing high falsetto as she broke 
every bone in that luckless body. In record time the popu- 
ation of Burma had been decreased by one. 

After some clever maneuvering by the lieutenant and a 
Picked squad, the stragglers, including the killer and her 
tone were driven into the keddah and the great door was 
Ocked, 
, The elephants were then worked from the big corral 
ito the small pen where the keddah walla gave the whole 

€rd a careful inspection (there were seventeen in all) to 
1° how many of the animals complied with the clause of 

'S contract with the British officials governing purchas- 
able Specimens and how many of these eligibles he wanted. 

€ selected seven out of the lot, healthy young specimens 

àt would fetch good prices at Rangoon where he mar- 

“ed most of his elephants. 
Our mahouts (keepers), on tame elephants accustomed 


È Participation in such work, were sent in to perform the 
“lish task of tying up the ones that were wanted. 
Š AUtious]y they worked their mounts in among the herd, 
iscting the first animal to be tied, and carefully avoiding 
k tusks of the old bull herd-leader that acted as if he had 
th Urst of indignation coming On- They sifted their way 
tha gh the captives, cleverly surrounding the elephant 

at was to be No. 1 of the seven nominees to be put 
wie Se the process of taming. Jockeying for position 
& the skill that only a trained mahout possesses, a 
pet four continued their maneuvers until they ha 


X Prisoner’s side against the pen, two of them getting 
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alongside, lining up parallel to him, a third lining ue 
front at right angles to the side pair, and a fourth ie 
up in the rear and completing the square. Thus thea d 
tive was unable to move forward or backward or to eit 


s 
side. One of the mahouts— the most skillful and feat!¢ 
of the quartet — then 


with a chain that he 
once as he alighted, g 
est the fence. A lon 
chain and th 


tives in charge of a pair of heavy work e 
phants. Speedi 


elephants outsid 


brought the wild specimen inside flush against the wa 


of the pen. The captive’s other hind leg was then quick 
tied and his front legs hobbled. ot 

The six other Prisoners were put through the same p” pé 
ess until there in! 


were seven fine elephants tied up if 
corral. 


6 
The gates were then thrown open and the rest of Fi 
herd were driven back into the jungle to breed more © 
phants to be keddahed in future years, t 
A man schooled in the art of handling wild elephas 
was assigned to each o e seven. The captives “ t0 
Paka treated, food and water being regularly bone } 
As soon as one of the captives showed signs of becom 
manageable he 


i 
: tame elephants W d 
ropes and chains and 
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he tri 
Coes me a getaway) he was taken for an occasional 
created 4 i start for a very short distance, this being in- 
Tt aes e animal grew tamer. ’ 
ot and a long before the animal was resigned to his 
ae oing wliatever his mahout was asking of him. 
rebellions Ka true of the other six. There were a few 
serious ¢ ut these were minor and quelled without any 
that Hic ers Once subdued, the rebels decided 
they dia ad more to gain by behaving themselves, which 
Ena, By this I do not mean to say these seven ele- 
classi A SEA fresh from the jungle, could be 
Renae ka tame specimens. They were moderately 
Te able, responding to the as yet simple commands of 
mahouts. 
her wE this taming process 
in the ps being driven up to 
ame manner. 


Wo of the seven were purchased by buyers represent- 
two others were 


Bangkok and 


was going on other wild 


the keddah to be handled 


in 
boy 
thre 


ght in and installed 


the Zoo, They still showed signs of wildness but they 


€ 
fre. DOt hard to handle for animals that were practically 
Ives to be led 


an yt long before, I had delivere 


Te, ao can buffalo, or bison, which they had ordered of 
Asia his was the second animal of its kind ever seen in 
Jtan of Johore, 


Who The first one I had presented to the Su 


Q. è . 
T years had been anxious to secure a specimen to 
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keep in his deer Park adjoining the palace in Johore bee 

The Sultan had read a great deal about the Amoni 
uffalo, and when I finally secured one for ae: acl 

delighted with it, this species having captured his fan 
€ very first time he had heard about it; 


4 
The officials of the Rangoon Zoo had offered my | 
worth-while trade for the buffal 


something I wanted, I decided 


p 
, after the process of taming had ba 
d be ideal for the Fleishhacker 


ê 


M 
ap for the buffalo. I selected a f i 
at stood about eight feet in heig g 


closed, I arran 


12 
ged with the British Ind 
Steamship Company at Ran 


(sh 
§00n to take the elephant j| 
afterward became known as Babe) to Singapore wher? 
would install her in my compound. Little Ali, np 
o . ay boy, accompanied me on 


further secured by ropes passed around the neck and un! i 
the tail. We had a ard job getting the sling around pab’ 
on. There was nothing in her c°, 


À T t! 
or a mean disposition bu 
used to th 
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b F; 
oe of being swung through space. She didn’t like | 
a ge once we got her installed in her place on deck, 
oe as again herself and gave all the signs of being the 
~ Eble animal I knew her to be. We reached Singa- 
Rey ithout mishap and Babe was walked out to the com- 
ahd tepid herself en route in ladylike fashion 
ae aving very well for so new a captive on being 
in the temporary home which she shared with four 


s 
smaller elephants that I had secured from a keddah walla 


in S; 
Siam. The Siamese pachyderms were more used to 
al months before Babe 


captiv; 
wea having been caught sever 
a ee in from the jungle. They required less atten- 
friski an the lady from Burma, who was naturally 

Jer, her jungle freedom being stil 
di a Babe made no trouble for us 
wi uae inyolved in completing th 
ing he ephant to the idea of capt 
band er for her career on the Pact 

and traces made and hitched her to a 


sh 
€ pulled around daily. After a while she was going 
ith a good deal of zest, starting 


e command by way of show- 

So good-natured was her 
ever that she would be per- 
little children around the 


or the role of pulling 
he gay wagon that was to 


hh 3 
e ma TERN Pa in t 
S Ali came out to assist me, 
Up; es s education, he taught 
es with Little Ali on her ba 
™Mpound daily till she had 


leis 


and, by way of rounding 
her to lie down and get 
ck he walked her around 
done about a mile. She 


Out 
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seemed to enjoy these workouts, responding with a goo! 
will as soon as she understood what was wanted of he 
When all the specimens I had collected at Singap? 


remember that this was a busi” 
that she did not like, 


t 
The Girl from Rangoon had made up her mind tb? 
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she was not going to be swung aboard the lighter. She 
alked the second we tried to get the sling around her 
belly, She would not have any of it. That was her story 
and she stuck to it. 
€ struggled -and we struggled but we could not get 
te sling around her. She'd either raise up a foot and push 
aie device away or get down on one side to keep us from 
““pping it under her. Over and over she repeated the 
Performance, first fighting the sling with her feet, then 
8ctting down on her side. She had a chain tied to one 
ront leg and a rope fastened to a back leg but there was 
Sieh play to enable her to go through this performance, 
fea h she did until I found myself perspiring and cussing 
y. 
The captain of the freighter (the only sea captain I’ve 
ed Wanted to choke) kept yanking out an enormous 
atch and shouting that if I didn’t hurry he'd have to 
zave without me. At the height of his peevish outburst 
the € decided to get down on her belly and stay there, 
“ashing around with her trunk and trumpeting angrily 
à Warning that she wasn’t enjoying this business at all. 
y way of aiding me the captain kept bellowing that 
ab yas Setting tired of waiting. So far I had held him up 
Rept twenty minutes, and I was sorry; but I was doing 
JE *Ything I could do to speed the loading of that stubborn 
hig rant and the foolish skipper wasn’t helping any with 
aye cated wail that we were losing time. I wouldn’t 
lea * minded that, however, for I knew that he had to 
NG While the tide was high, but I felt like aiming for his 
a When he said, “I thought you knew your business. 
vouldn’t have let you ship with me if I thought it was 


P98 to be like this.” 
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The chain dragged along after Babe as she ran, anny 
ing her and slowing her up. When she was about pki 
yards ahead of us she stopped to pick it up with her trun 
and as we came u 


p she started whipping it around 
a big bull whip. 


wg the 
Tt was not my lucky day. As I stood there telling 


boys what to do with their elephant hooks (I was t 


wobbly to wield one myself) the whirling chain strt 
me on the leg, 


wrapping itself around me in a rattle 7 
metal. With the chain around my leg, Babe starte 
run, dragging me on one knee across the gravel 
seemed all at once to become a series of saw-like points: n 

Luckily the two Siamese boys, as good a pair of elepb? 
hands as Pye ever known, didn’t forget what to do vA 
their hooks, Keeping in front of the would-be r una 
they kept jabbing her in the trunk and forehead until t} 
stopped her, after she had dragged me some fifty or ie 
feet. The flesh was off my knee and I was a wreck, un? T 
when I was released from the chain that n 
lephant. I don’t mind ad Éi 
re and that this, added to ”% 
shakier than I had been in 50 
time, 3 


The captain, wavin 
of despair, called upo. 


je 


g his watch in the air in a f0” 

n heaven to witness that this was © |, 

last chance to leave with him for his boat three miles aW, 

He would give me five minutes more and would gow 

out me if I was not teady then. 
I was licked. It 
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l 
aaa i the freighter and my four elephants were in 
ad en ae below, the only part of my collection that 
I ae cen taken down the bay and hoisted on board. 
Aad ead have to leave; but I had no intention of 
ee that’ elephant. She was a fine animal, her 
of dan pot having proven nothing except that fear 
y gling by a sling in mid-air, a sensation that proba- 
e her a sickish feeling the first time she experi- 
Pach it, was capable of making her seem like a vicious 
chyderm. 
k soon as she saw that no furt 
A to put a sling around her and lift her off her feet, 
hand quieted down. The Siam boys, keeping their hooks 
onl n had her well in hand by the time I had used up 
at alf of the captain’s five minutes. I ordered Babe 
to my compound, adding that I would send instruc- 


ti 
ns later telling what I wanted done with her...- 
to effect a plan that I con- 


her efforts would be 


€r standi 3 : 
cording there while Hin 
avy timbers with iron rein 


™ as the floor of the crate. If the elephant could be 


ae crated, she was to be shipped to Manila on the 
tien ae sailing, with ample food for a six-day trip. My 
ent Captain Yardley was due at Manila with the Presi- 
oa Cleveland a few days after my boat was scheduled 

trive; so, in sending the animal to Manila, the thing 


for. forcing bars, using the plat- 
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to do was to have her consigned to the Dollar Line, which 
I did. 


When I arrived at Manila I 
Singapore advising me that the 
aboard a Spanish boat. 
a few days after our de 
President Cleveland was 
with the Dollar Line to 
to San Francisco, leavin 
Bill Morris, mate of the 


found a telegram fron 
elephant was on its “a 
This vessel was due in Mar 
parture and about the time k 
scheduled to arrive, I arrang h 
ship the elephant from Man 
g a long letter of instruction ihe 
Cleveland, as likable and inte 


+++ A week after I rea 
almost entirely mended, t 


with Babe on board riding on top of the poop deck. 
only elephant I had ever chi 


Ga 
goes through her paces, ig 
n. The last time I saw 
enjoying the comment of an 
static mother who said, “Isn’t she the gentle dear! 


she watched the Lady from Burma pull her little 


lighting hundreds of childre P 


’ g$ 
pof 
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aro p ; 
in und along with several other children. It was a warm- 
a nnion of my own belief in the fundamental 
| nature of this animal even after she had almost 
Otted me out... . 


> 
* * 


* 
read the book entitled ; 


I a 
ER enjoyed this story about elephants, 
g ’Em Back Alive by Frank Buck. 


X X 


CAPTURING WILD DOGS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
by Charles Asbury Stephens 
HAT faithful friend of man, the dog, was once a 


ce ab | wolf, naturalists tell us; but even the naturalists 
ani ess themselves at a loss to account for that splendid 
imal, the black Newfoundland dog. 
ani ifty years ago, there were many small packs of these 
‘mals running wild in the great island of that name. 
We ere did they come from? Where was their origin? 
Vo re they native to Newfoundland, or did some early 
the ot bring them? Were they black Norwegian dogs. 
the Norsemen set free there a thousand years ago ? 
fro; as some have suggested, did they reach those shores 
m the wreck of a French ship of the days of Jacques 


arti 
tier, Roberval and Frontenac? 
* * * 
her. The Norse vikings, 


(0) ; 
ne guess is as good as anot 
Leif Ericson, Thorwald, 


Os 
€ sturdy rovers of the sea, 


th 
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Thorfinn and many others, came down the a A 
coast from Greenland to Helluland and eae noth 
they named Newfoundland and Nova Scotia —an chores 
ing is more likely than that, seeing herds of caribou E hern 
they landed with their black dogs to hunt. The no bow 
parts of Newfoundland still contain countless Be, the 
Some of those black Norse dogs may have been lost vel Fc 
chase; or, finding game so abundant, the dogs them 


R an 
may have preferred to remain ashore rather th 
aboard those cram 


a summer voyage to Labrado 
schooner whic 


back in the d 
scientifi 
The 


. Baf’ 
ys in Ingornachoix pa 
the locality where the giant oct ibi 


e 
; and, as their schooner had vd 
a fishing craft and still had a cod net aboard, he sugg® dot 
setting it across the pool on the chance of catching 4 
in its meshes, if'the animals came back there to fish. 
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gas was accordingly overhauled and during the 
mee afternoon was set out. But the schooner met 
ae a strange adventure that night. Shortly after twelve 
N) bis the vessel was violently bumped and shoved to 
m fro ather anthorage. The skipper — Captain Hawkes 
came hurrying to wake the student passengers. 
& ee something you will want to see,” he shouted. 
È enpo of white whales has come into the bay, hun- 
eds of them, and they are tearing round like mad! 
€y are a great sight.” 
ae was a wild spectacle. Moonlight flooded the water, 
on all sides the cove was flashing, silver-bright. 
m arkling jets. The soft sounds 
bres by the “ blowing” of the big fish were continuous, 
which were added frequent and alarming bumps of 


ght these creatures there 
l appeared to be in a des- 


Perate hurry to go somewhere, or get something. 
Strictly speaking, these fish were not whales, but large 
Nae porpoises, called beluga, from eight to fifteen feet in 
go gth, and weighing as much as two tons. They usually 
cae schools, occasionally of thousands, together, and at 
en €s seem possessed by @ mad demon of impetuosity, 
at Ace clear of the water and dashing headlong onward 
Wh speed of a railway train. 
ether they were seeking food, or had become acci- 
ntally embayed there, was not easy to determine. As 
en stood by the rail watching them, one leaped 
hs the water and fell with half its body on the rail, 
ich creaked beneath its weight. 
ipper Hawkes grew alarmed lest the impact of their 
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. z 2 cause 
heads might start the schooner’s seams sufficiently to 
leaks, 


o 
He began firing a rifle among them in the liop a 
frightening them away. The reports produced little € aa 
The wild rush continued unabated for an hour or mM 4 
when the school suddenly left the bay as precipitately 25, 
had entered it. At this season of the year day dawne 
these regions at two o'clock in the morning, and by er, 
time not one of all that crazy multitude was to be Er 
The school had gone on its roving way, and there see 
no great likelihood of its return. 


od 
sunrise Addison discovered that the ¢ 
net which had been set for the do 


o 
river’s mouth, and also that not a sal 7 
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by three jet black puppies that looked to be no more than 
a few days old. 

atching a moment when the dogs were diving and 
on the near side of the net, the young naturalists hauled 
D vigorously, and at length brought it alongside. One 
OF the dogs escaped and swam ashore; but by good luck 
the other’s frantic efforts to dive beneath the net entangled 

im in it. Half drowned, the animal was finally drawn 
Up the side of the vessel and secured. 

Hyatt had no dog chain or collar for it, but he had pre- 
Pared in advance a stout line, and had made what an- 
SWered for a collar from leather cut out of the leg of a 
ugh boot. This was attached to the dog’s neck and the 
‘Ne made fast to the foremast of the schooner. The net 
Was then removed, while everyone drew back to see what 
Would follow. The instant the captive felt himself free, 
n tried to leap overboard and struggled so wildly when 

fought up short by the line that it nearly choked to death. 

€ piercing yells it sent forth were éarsplitting. 

yatt found it impossible to quiet the fears or the re- 
entment of his captive. The dog paid no attention to 
the food and water which Hyatt offered it, baring its 
teeth and growling fiercely when approached. But Hyatt 
“eved that it would quiet down and become docile after 
© schooner sailed and the other dogs were no longer 

“hin sight or hearing. 

€ captain had intended to weigh anchor and return 

reat Mekattina Harbor that night; but heavy weather 
ne Setting in, the barometer was falling; and Captain 
wirkes thought it safer to lay up in Ingornachoix Bay. 
ith the rain and a gale blowing, and the continuous 


aking of the dogs, aboard and ashore, the young natu- 
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ralists passed an un cking 
question. Hyatt had offered his captive a large pa 
b 


end of its rope, howling y 
r remarked“ to Addison 
aler that night, is not ava 


chooner dropped down to ud 


a 


“Gosh all firelocks! ” 


muttered. “ Ef that wa 
I swan! ” ; 


(4) 
“Oh, he'll $ Soon as we are away from ia “a 
and he doesn’t hear the others calling him,” said By? | 
“He won't mind as soon as his appetite returns an tiv 
Jatt was bent on taking back a nat! 
wild Newfoundland dog to Cambridge with him. be 
It rained steadily, and the day passed with no furt of 
incident than the continued moaning and grieving iy | 
had ceased to bark, but whined €. | 
mally in response to the barki 


bi 
"id 


Uncle Simon, the schooner’s 4 
s my dog, I’d let him go! Iwo 
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sleeping when it occurred. A splash alongside waked 
Thee Hawkes, At least that was what he asserted. 

at, too, was what Shaler and Uncle Simon affirmed. 
fire one was on deck at that time. The skipper was the 
$ st up, and at once shouted down to Hyatt that his dog 
“ a gone. They all came up hastily. There lay the wet 
be of the captive’s rope; and a critical inspection of it 
Sused Hyatt’s suspicion. 

at rope was cut! ” he cried angrily. 


ae but the dog probably gnawed it off!” Shaler ar- 


retorted. “Some of you 


e 
I don’t believe that,” Hyatt 
e trouble we took to cap- 


didi 
idit! A pretty trick after all th 


ture the ani: » 
mal! 
Hyatt that the dog had 


gn €y attempted to convince 
awed the rope. “ Those dogs have sharp teeth,” Shaler 
ust them. An out- 


cclared. But Hyatt continued to mistr 

grat of defiant barks from the darkness ashore added to 

z indignation, but he did not quite know whom to sus- 
Pect— whether his two fellow students or Uncle Simon 
wh the skipper. Nor did he ever find out certainly 
ess the rope had been cut, or the dog had gnawed it 


wae a few days later, Hyatt looked Shaler in the eye 
asked him point blank if Addison had done it. 
thi Well, I haven’t heard Addison deny it,” Shaler replied 
igmatically. 
are afterward, whi 
é T a ia suddenly 
hi osed my dog u 
«Sht?” And E 
Never heard Shaler deny it.” 


le visiting Addison at the Yale 
demanded, “ Ad, was it Shaler 
there at Newfoundland that 
lly enigmatical answer Was, 
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No more do I know how the animal escaped; but {of 
my Own part I have always felt glad that the poor crea A 
gotaway. Even a wild dog has certain rights of which 
one ought ever to deprive him without good cause, E. 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi”? 
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THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE 
by. Charles Franklin Kettering and Allen Orth 


HE year is 1898. Suppose you walk to your front 
n now and look out. Across the cobblestone street 
à ront of your neighbor's house, a horse hitched to a 
ù eld is trying in vain to reach the lower branches of the 
ik as shade tree and at the same time to make the hover- 
ai es keep their distance by rhythmically switching his 
mar Then your line of vision is intercepted by a young 
lives o dustriously pedaling a bicycle. Bill Snead is de- 
e a prescription for his father, who owns the drug 
È e down the street. Itis a peaceful scene, undisturbed, 
Cept for the occasional rattle of a wagon or the clop-clop 

S Passing horse. 
sn ideny the peaceful atmosphere is shattered by a 
les of explosions. At each one the horse across the way 


aches and begins to tremble. The noise becomes louder 


a 
nd louder. It is coming this way- Following the ex- 
ou rush out on the porc 


am 

$ Ple of Mr. Holt next door, y 

chili, a better view. Down the block you see a crowd of 
ren surrounding some sort of contraption in the 


ead of the street which is apparently the source of the 
nej Aber The explosions become louder and you ask 
ighbor Holt: “ What is that thing?” 
Sb know, unless it is one of those 
about the other day.” 


horseless carriages 
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: aha 

By that time the thing is abreast of the porch. with 
prolonged wheeze it ceases its uncertain progress an n 
lence reigns again. Curiosity gets the better of you, ‘a 
you join the rapidly increasing crowd, just in time to sad 
hear a snatch of the conversation between the perspi! 
individual driving it and one of the crowd: 


ži 3 5 l gut? 
- + + Boston this morning, ... have severa 
mobiles there . . .” 


hings with a monkey wrench ad 
apparently satisfied W 


does that and this with the other, 4 

his feet, Then wi 

quivering in every limb, crawls up the street and out 

sight. ot 
Perhaps, before you open the door of your house j c 

glance over at the h 


leaves and feel a m 


; Pi 


fe 
er an imitation bu gy! With a chuck 


you say to yourself as you open the door: “ Al] that fello, 
needs is a horse, 


: € would then have a pretty § 
looking turnout.” 

The scene was typical of 
caught most of the peo 
ers could see that th 


ije 
the period. The automoh!, 
ple unaware. But the keen obs? 
€ world, in general, had been prep 


A 
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iNg for just such a thing for over a hundred years. Cranks, 
Inventors, scientists — whatever you choose to call them 
ped for centuries been trying to find a mechanical sub- 
ee for the horse, and not without some degree of suc- 
the. Large, ungainly steam coaches began to appear on 
€ roads of Great Britain before the middle of the century. 
pace service was established in 1831. But things were 
peg too fast. A toll of ten dollars was exacted for 
am carriage — exorbitant in comparison with the dol- 
> toll exacted for a horse-drawn vehicle. Not satisfied 
ith this, the conservatives further required that each self- 
Propelled vehicle carry three drivers and be preceded by a 
A an carrying a red flag. The horse came out of this early 
mish with flying colors. or S 
ia Ut on the western side of the Atlantic, things began to 
Ghee that started to undermine the horse’s firmly es 
at ished Position in the order of things. The connection 
Bee sight appears vague. In 1859 a man by the name e 

ma € sank a steel pipe in Titusville, Pennsylvania, an 
ck oil. One of the observers at the time wanted a 
ue all can of it, because he had an idea it would make a 
Mighty fine spread for buckwheat cakes.” But actually 
S Petroleum was used to produce kerosene to keep lamps 


nung. One thing, however, worried the refiners. They 


h K. . 
ad a troublesome by-product — gasoline. They did not 
invented, street 


ae What to do with it. Stoves were Inv 
tha i S erected, stationary gasoline engines built and naph- 
of th ches designed. They all used gasoline, but in spite 
eee a law was necessary to prevent the dumping of 
Wer, S gasoline into rivers and harbors. If the refiners 
Nh ucky, they could sell it at less than a cent a gallon 
“tin the early nineties very few of them could sell it 
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at all, and they dared not throw it overboard. What E 
could they do with it? If some new invention would 0%: | 
appear upon the scene — something that would take Th | 
` fuel off of their hands, their troubles would be over. | 
8asoline-driven horseless Carria 
to their Prayers. Twenty million 


a white elephant. 
Owever, appears to have been a ov 
wanted something that would Pas 
you naturally thought of the horse. Even when the K 
i » it was made to look like a horse— “4, 


t 
erry-go-round—a wheel betw ime 
front legs and another between the rear. In the nine gg 


place in the picture. “es 
cheaper than the horse and buggy, could be used for P df 


eap fuel was available. R° v 
egun to stretch themselves 4s | 

the wheel The People were divorcing, in their mal 
wheel from the horse. Ip 1876 rumors had alr eff 


n engine developed by 4 “y 


: imler, quick to catch the & d 
of things, worked on the engine, reduced its weight "0 


So by 1885 Europe had beg?” 
produce gasoline automobiles, 


v 
orld’s Fair in 1893, a Benz caf 
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exhibited — the first automobile imported into the United 
tates, Things were beginning to move rapidly. 
America was bitten by a new bug—the automobile. 
Mericans were quick to recognize the possibilities of the 
Automobile — it seemed to represent transportation in its 
Most desirable form, possessing speed and exclusiveness. g 
a ae conservatives were there omagan npor 
. Y at the snorting buggy careening up Main otreet, 
smi ing in a self-satisfied manner as they drove their smart 
“tnouts past a horseless buggy stranded by the way- 
ks, 


Sid 


- + It has been said that if you show a Yankee your 
of doing something, he can usually show you a better 
i cheaper way of doing it. Europe showed America 
he automobile. Then Yankee ingenuity got to work and 
ae to develop it, but to gain public approval was diff- 


idea 
an 


One of the acid tests of the worth of an article is its sale- 
bility, Alexander Winton sold the first American-made 
in 1898. To sell a car, particularly an American-made 

> 1n those days was quite a job because of a firmly en- 
roched idea. The average man, when introduced to the 
Mobile for’ the first time, inevitably echoed the 
°Uughts of the man who, after his first glimpse of an 
di mobile, said: “ All it needs is a horse .. - It = 
th cult to separate the horse from the buggy: Even s z 
t © two were separated, people were still apt to look for 
S Horse when they had the buggy in mind — thinking 


raust be pushing i f pulling or thinking that 
L e€ push stead of pulling 
iit aon ddeighoathand he had been reduced and 
den somewhere about the vehicle, The carriage and 
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the horse were the Siamese twins of vehicular transport 
tion — the early manufacturers simply could not sepaf 
the two and have each function individually. the 
Even the builders of automobiles themselves shared 
blame for this condition, They stuck to the horse-4” 
buggy idea, but left out the horse. When they desig” 
a self-propelled vehicle, the buggy acted as the model: 
early automobiles had four buggy wheels, a buggy hip 
and buggy springs. Some of them even had a W its 
socket. Then came trouble. The horse idea had ot 
limits. There was an engine to be considered. t 
could not steer with reins. Steel-tired wheels were not f 
all satisfactory. But the engine was the greatest proble? 
It was a question of putting it behind, in front, es 
neath. So in order to preserve the time-honored lines 


the buggy, it was put beneath and to the rear. Inac 
sible, of course. Steering was accomplished with a 4 4, 
bar— this being the first de 
buggy Principle. Rubb 


anne er tires solved the questio”, ie 
wheel cushionin - But, 


was nothing but a complete self-propelled buggy —) ew 
because people wanted buggies and because builders 
how to make them. 


In addition to 


e! 
So 
ashy 


d 
e 
the sales resistance offered by the fix a 


se and buggy, there existed a huge doub! ji 
to the capability and reliability of the new vehicle- i 
ision. Men crawling Y” of 


: “sy parts, automobiles strande” y 
being towed — each pi 
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Three automobiles have been purchased by the 
È ar Department for, the use of officers. Each is 
equipped so that a mule may be hitched to it, should 
Mt refuse to run.” 
less ore another thing that obstructed sales. Horse- 
you mare sold from one thousand dollars up. And 
With a buy more with the dollars of 1900 than you can 
ie ose of today. So the market was limited. A few 
é ey bought them, but in general the professional 
serie and the men of moderate means — that is, the ma- 
y of the population — still used the horse and buggy. 


c ; ; : 
automobile makers were quick to see the poor policy 
majority 


i 


a 
EA drill press, 
ocks — men who could plu 
R 1 enel spark plugs, 
a thousanidi parts run. No won 
ts to ind! But even at that pric 
go around. However, 1n oF 


an, 
a a had to be made in a mo 
greater volume. New methods had to be used. 


Ca 

f et could no longer make parts. They had to buy 

Stan, X utside, The parts, therefore, had to be more or less 

M the rdized, The manufacturers became assemblers and 

apid] “nsuing years found out how to do assemblying very 
Y- Prices came down from an average of three thou- 


der automobiles cost over 
e there were not enough 
der to reach the average 
re economical manner 
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2 AT 
sand dollars in 1900 to about six hundred dollars nat 
Why? Because parts were standardized and becaus fe 
duction increased for the corresponding years from * hat 
than five thousand cars to over a million and a half. mo 
is one lesson America taught the world — to make thing’ 
for less instead of less for more. People buy the 
that are nearest their pocketbooks, 

In the first years of the new 
appeared on the scene — 
and it was a good one 
dustry should be “ An 
he set out to test his th 
sales increased from n 
ten thousand cars. 
rapidly growing auto 
one of those storms 
periodic intervals — a 


; i 
century, a new per sonr 
Henry Ford. He had an i w 
— that the slogan of the ne ‘005 
automobile for everyone.” a i$ 
cory. In the ensuing five yor ry 
ot quite two thousand to more © 47 
During this period, howevei a 
mobile industry ran into a a oa a 
that harass established busin a w 
panic. And the infant, being co 
did not know exactly what to do about it. In en ip 
nomic planning was merely something one read abo he 
textbooks. So fifty-two complete companies fell by 
wayside. pin?! 

Buta panic cannot stop a people from wanting 2 “pe? 
and people wanted automobiles. They wanted "sf 
more every day—a i 


smissions, collapsible tops, side © y 
and electric lights, Self-starters added over a millio® of 
tomers because women could not crank engines afl pth, 
did not want to. The automobile had taken the A® p 


can public by storm. Everybody wanted one, whe 
could have it or not. . . , 
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TWO AMERICANS TAKE OFF! 
by Frederick Houk Law 


awe boys, brothers, the older only eleven years of age, 
Ras a together in a simply furnished room. Sud- 
chee ey heard steps and, looking up, s2w their father — 
al here’s something for you!’ 
ing contrivance into the air. 
eae a whir of wings, the thing flew to the ceiling, 
ped, and fell to the floor. 
forth hat is it? ” the boys cried. 
R € toy, now lying on the carpet. 
i €y . picked up the cork-bamboo-and-paper thing, 
Sted its rubber bands again, and let it go. 
ith a rush the toy flew again to the ceiling, while the 
À hiv, boys shouted and the father laughed, glad to see that 
sons liked the plaything he had brought them. 


ho would have thought that the bringing of that toy 
give a new means of com- 


nd enable explorers to sail 


Re l over polar ice or tropic jungles? 
: Cause Bishop Milton 
8e, brought home that whirligig, 


Ve į 


; : 
buz, he said, and tossed a 


“ Jt flies!” Both jumped 


traj 
dipha events that led his sons, in 1903, tO 1 
a 
the rough their play, thos 
the toy of the world for a 
Y, they tried to see which co 


e two American boys changed 
I] time to come. Amused by 
uld make it mount 
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G 
Fath home a flying toy to 
ee ee toy 


higher. 
worked, 
well. 


“Why not make a bigger one?” said one brothe 
“OF course!” said the other. 

“We can make a better one, I know!” d” 
They did make another flying toy, and hurrabe 


citedly to see it go. 


a 
“Tp 1 x 
Lers make a great big one!” said one of the €P 
menters, 


“Let’s!)” gai 


jt 
: wW 
Then they studied it, found out just honi 
and made another one like it that flew J 


p 


ould make go just as high 2° 

pleased — their kites, 
Because they had 
made better and bet 


be, 
flying them higher than any other boys could fly th 4 
That play they carried on 
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T Rite oe 
Sion r 
l the flighe at last! Their craft leaves 
: and flies under its own power. 
Se 


ers made a kind of 


h 
Sod, for the sake of play the two broth 
when they held it 


box 1: 
3 kite, or glider, that they could fly 
gli T string. Then they made another large enough to 
ee along when one of them lay on it, or rather, in it. 
again. hy not make a bigger one, à better one? ” they said 
w hey did, and made a glider in which one of them, 
mad, could go a considerable distance. : 
h hy not make it go where we please? ” they said. 
D they soon learned how to control and guide their 
feats apparatus. : A 
T hy not make it move itself, wind or no wind? ” 
ta hey made a light engine, placed it on the flying 
Chine, flew with safety, and made their machine go 


Ww. 

dete they wished it to go. 

ear WO Wright brothers were the first in the world to 
The, how to fly. They had not tried to make money. 
tied, had not tried to become famous. All that they had 
h to do, when they began their experiments, was to 


“CC good time. 
“tiously enough, perhaps; for boys, they had united 


they 
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F ‘sht 
their play with study. If Wilbur and Orville Weight a 
merely played, and had not studied as well, +d. f 
never have invented the airplane. Neither of a yor! 
went to college; neither, in the strict sense - rela y 
was a scientist. Nevertheless, by nature, bot 


k i ” and the“ bow 
dents. They wished to know the why ” an 


jl 
ow 

They had studied their first flying toy, found h ito 

worked, and ma 


de a better one, They studied their Ma 
found just what shapes, sizes, and kinds of kites oe $ o 
and then flew their own kites more successfully tha: 

boys flew theirs, 


In manhood th 


of the Principles on which they based oe g 
invention, They studied and experimented slow!Y: 
all the patience of the most h; 
vestigators, 


(i 


st p? id 
€ two brothers made the mo se 


iv 
soo W 

ighly trained scientifi? A 

They read all the books they could iy 2 j 
bject. Since there i f, 
w to fly, they taught id ø 
e 


the airplane through 4 ip 


For centy 


g) 
of attainment. 


5 W 
ked upon flying as imp ih 


: ; isP ig 
> after the invention of the aiff lá 
said, “It is easier to learn to fly th 
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Ina Period of only three years two brothers, who had 
cen nothing more than makers and repairers of bicycles, 
id, for the pleasure of doing it, what people for ages had 

ought impossible! 
ist, they had,to master three problems: the problem 

l ing wings strong enough to carry men; the prob- 
St iof finding a source of power that would propel 

yates and men through the air; and the problem of 

ating balance and giving desired direction while in 
ight. Although these were scientific problems that 
called for scientific answers, the two brothers who had 

Mever attended college or university solved them correctly. 

In the first place, Wilbur and Orville Wright were 

rothers in thought and in deed. They lived, studied, and 

yor ed as one man. To that remarkable partnership in 
ĉas and in work the world owes the airplane. s 

yi ilbur Wright, the elder brother, was born near Mill- 

D S, Indiana, April 16, 1867. Orville Wright was born in 

3 ayton, Ohio, August 19, 1871. Their, parents were edu- 

I and prosperous people. In their home they had a 

rary of more than two thousand volumes, covering all 
wh Mportant fields of learning. The mother, in a time 

Si en it was not customary for girls to do so, had attended 

18 lege and acquired a liberal education. She died in 

th 9» when the older brother was twenty-two years old; 

S she did not live to see her sons become famous. 

Col] ilton Wright, the father, was a college graduate, a 

N “8 professor, and at one time the head of a college. 

ear] as active, energetic, and enterprising, following in 

ds Y life the hard work of a circuit rider, going 1n 1857 

k missionary to Oregon, then an almost trackless wil- 

hess, becoming editor of a religious papet, and, in 1877, 
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ow! 
. = 3 h 
bishop of the United Brethren. He lived aii if 
years after his sons had discovered the art of y is i 
ever, even he did not see his sons become fam ofthe 
ously enough, for a few years, the invention SJutionl 
plane, though one of the most astonishing, rev je in H 
and useful ever devised, created scarcely a rig ow i 
world. For five years it remained virtually bared abd , 
failed to impress people who saw it or who “laughed i 
because the people of the United States had al ing Ma 
long at the story of “ Darius Green and His r Ta me 
chine” and had scen too many attempts to fly 
grief. i 
Oddly enou 
who did 


SEs 


in Dag 
€ world. At the local high school in D a 
Ohio, they 


themselves notable, 


j 

$ z 3 clas y 
and a sister, Katherine Wright, followed the f 
course at Oberlin, 


sone 
but Wilbur and. Orville wie o 
mained at home, The ones who had the leas 
training developed 


After her stude: 
who had studied 
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ae at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, they sent 
choy notstaphs showing their «flying machine,” she 
a ed the pictures to the principal of her school, William 
os and interested him in what her brothers were 
SE When they wished to read from technical books 
tran mn German, she asked Mr. Werthner to make 
4 ations for them. When they went to Europe, 
as jae Wright went with them. There she shared, 
toh, © well deserved to share, in the public honors given 
€r brothers, 
had 3 en Wilbur and Orville Wright were mere boys they 
new come interested in printing, had established a small 
Toni, aper, and had gained for it a remarkable circula- 
NENEI EOG printed and delivered their own papers. 
a Satisfied with any press that they could buy, they 
Sati € one of their own, and made it so well that it worked 
tisfactorily, 
VRE a matter of fact, the whole 
and ive. Bishop Wright invented of type 
Vice often amused himself by making other ingenious 
` Lorin Wright, a brother, invented a hay-press. 
bic fom printing, the energetic brothers turned to the 


Tele business. Both delighted in riding bicycles, and 
wh,, ae themselves experts, able to win races or to ride 
o's in ways that most others could not imitate. Be- 


in th, they enjoyed mechanics, they made improvements 
€r own wheels, and finally set up a shop where they 
torte. and repaired wheels for others. They devised all 
Custo; of bicycles, and, best of all, they satisfied all their 
Ih eos Thoroughness marked everything they did. 
T aking an airplane, absolute thoroughness is necessary. 

€Y might have come to grief in their first experiments 


Wright family was in- 


d a kind of typewriter, 
de- 


ca 
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3 tient” 

The two bicycle makers worked with all the p Ri: G 

men who had been trained by years of experien 

tific laboratories. 


co 
: the } 
€ inventors now devised rudders ui ele d 
move with the utmost case. Then they ma 


ost three ordinary ae a on 
experimenters as Otto Lilienthal an chine y 
to gain control of flying me. ws 
ody, placing the weight now tanet, 
able to make the instan on 
mental responses and the equally Er & pe 
ad followed a method by Be 
Pe to succeed, ol be 
made no effort to ERT D 
g about in it. They decided Fo i 

the machine itself aid in the work. They plano y 


uch 


there, 


n 
control for the greatest le 
time. 


i 
tuf 
In spite of all their care they had many adve” 
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Sometimes they lost control for a moment, and their ma- 
ence landed them pell-mell. Sometimes they found the 
i Ind too strong, and landed upside down, most inglori- 
usly. Wilbur Wright, who was a humorist, and his 
Tother, who was an optimist, took all these mishaps as 
a of the work of the day. They knew they were not 
= venturing blindly, but following results of scientific 
‘dy, and they determined to succeed. 
"he Wrights saw that they could control their machine 

ile it was in the air, but that gravity soon brought it 
th, Wn to earth. Therefore, they needed a source of power 
at would keep the machine going. Then they thought 


mee, propellers. 
ti n this field they now ma 
on, with the result that they learned that some of the 


ar gest steamships were failing to make use of all the 
power at their command. After many experiments, Wil- 
ùr and Orville Wright developed the propeller for the 
plane, 

d Aside from its circular motion, they made the blades 
» their propeller so that they would strike the air, and 
as well as pull, the machine. 

ext, the two young men had to find an en ine that 
noe have AORE to operate the propale high 
ced, and, at the same time, would be light enough to be 
RE in a machine designed to fly through the air. If it 
ik Not been that the gasoline engine had already been 
‘ated, they would have met at this point an insuper- 


able difficulty. 
ask hen they wrote to automobile manufacture 5 and 
7 for ‘an eight-horse-power engine that would not 
gh more than two hundred pounds, they ™¢t with a 


de a thorough investiga- 
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é by 

complete lack of interest. Instead of being troubled, YU 

that, they set to work and in six weeks made an 

of their own! They were determined to fly. proug! 
cy had now investigated, scientifically and i Jes ™ 

practical experiment, every phase of tke pens of 

Volved in flying. They were prepared to bring 4 


fos 
results together, and, do what men had never done b 
— to fly! 


So little had 
tion, that they 
that even their 
matical calculations 


0 
+ ance 
December y > 1903, in the presence of an audien! 


i d Orville Wright flew! ma 
ist, on December 14, they went to their newly 
airplane, 


“Who shall go first? ” 

“ h 4 
gy 
full length on the airplane, nd 


a 
Y» grasped all the controls 2p 


ree and one half seconds later, he lande 
d! 


That was the fir 


: n 
st time in all history that any i 
machine had lifted itself into the ai by its own p° 
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Carried a man safely at high speed, and come down to ` 


earth without a mishap and without digging into the 
ground. That twelve-second flight was the beginning of 
Successful aviation. 
That day at Kitty Hawk the triumphant brothers made 
Sur successful flights, the longest distance being only 
three fifths of a mile, and the longest time in flight a little 
less than a minute! 
A brief moment, but enough to prove that human flight 
Was possible and to spur the Wrights on to make flying 
Practical. Of their later difficulties they wrote: “ With the 
Machine moving forward, the air flying backward, the 
Propellers turning sidewise, and nothing standing still, it 
Seemed impossible to find a starting point from which to 
trace the various simultaneous reactions.” 
In 1904, on Huffman Prairie, near Dayton, Ohio, the 
Tothers went on with their experiments. They had 
troubles enough to discourage anyone. Sometimes their 
“ngine would not work at all; sometimes it heated too 
“asily, The sprockets came loose; the propeller shaft de- 
‘veloped a flaw; and the tubular shafts cracked. Alto- 
Sethe they hal adventures without number — but they 
€pt on! i 
a: D 1905, the brothers flew twenty miles in thirty-three 
inutés, 
t Ih 1906, they brought their machine so fully under con- 
tol that the man who operated it no longer lay down, as 
ie ad done up to that time, but sat up in a somewhat 
°mfortable position. 
ae they made a contrac 
ates authorities a machine that wo 


Well as fuel, go at the rate of forty m 


t to furnish to the United 
uld carry two men, as 
iles an hour, and stay 
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in the air long enough to cover 125 miles. They had wo? 
full success, = 
In 1908, Wilbur Wright went to France, where he m 3 
successful flights and won great public honors, inclu ie 
the Michelin Prize. A year later, in 1909, the man Wis 
had been only a maker and Tepairer of bicycles, demo 4 
strated before the King of Spain, the King of Engin 
and the King of Italy that he could fly and at all times eae 
perfect control of his machine. ‘In the same year, with 


brother, he received a medal given by the Congress of the 
United States, 


Wilbur and Orville Wright now found themselves thé 


most talked-of men in the world. They received hong 
medals, titles, degrees, and money in a way that mig 
have turned the head of almost anyone. But through 2 A 
this avalanche of praise they continued simple, hard-wor H 
ing, and modest. They devoted themselves just as A 
nestly as ever to studying the problems of flight. In th a 
ued together until May 30, 1912, wh So 
Wilbur Wright, then at the age of forty-five, died © 
typhoid fever, : 
lways consery. 


r ata? 5 J 
ative, always basing their work © 
proved scientific p 


s J 
) rinciples, the brothers had avoided k 
serious accidents except one. In 1908, when Orv PB 
Wright was flying in company with Lieutenant Selfridg® 


one of the Propeller blades broke, and both men wert 
dashed to t 


he ground, Lieutenant Selfridge met his 


death. Orville Wright broke his leg and several ribs, 
Aside from that sad event, they experienced the best ° 
fortune. 


Orville Wright has continued to i 


Nvestigate the many 
problems still connected with aviati hi 


on. He is now c 
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est 

ee hie the Wright Aeronautical Company, and 
ries of its laboratory at Dayton, Ohio, where he car- 

Tod, his great work. 
gers a airplanes fulfil many purposes, carrying passen- 
Grad mail, aiding in map making, in forest protection, 
sand e in exploration, and in advertising. In a thou- 
war, ys they fulfil the purposes both of peace and of 


through their interest, 
ed the means of control 
oday in any part of the 


Wi 
d ilbur and Orville Wright, 
J, patience, and skill, invent 


Used 
tld. every ape that flies t 
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in the air long enough to cover 125 miles, They had won 
full success, 

In 1908, Wilbur Wright went to France, where he made 
successful flights and won great public honors, including 
the Michelin Prize. A year later, in 1909, the man who 
had been only a maker and Tepairer of bicycles, demon- 
Strated before the King of Spain, the King of England, 
and the King of Italy that he could fly and at all times keep 


Perfect control of his machine. In the same year, with his 
brother, he receiy 


ed a medal given by the Congress of the 
United States, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright now found themselves the 
most talked-of men 


€ in the world. They received honors, 
medals, titles, degrees, and mone 


In 1908, when Orville 
ith Lieutenant Selfridge, 
ke, and both men were 


Aside from 
fortune. 
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engineer of the Wright Aeronautical Company, and 
peor of its laboratory at Dayton, Ohio, where he car- 
On his great work. j 

oday, airplanes fulfil many purposes, carrying passen- 
asand mail, aiding in map making, in forest protection, 
M travel, in exploration, and in advertising. In a thou- 
a Ways they fulfil the purposes both of peace and of 


K ilbur and Orville Wright, through their interest, 


Ys patience, and skill, invented the means of control 
Used ; 3 skill, inv l 
c every airplane that flies today in any part of the 
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———_ 
ee 
THE HARVESTING RACE 
by Ralph Connor 


a harvest time is ever a season of delightful ee 
and bustle. The fall wheat follows hard upon 


haying, and close upon the fall wheat comes the barley, 
then the oats and the re 


st of the sprin grain. F 

It was this year to be a more han ely busy time i 
the Boyle boys, They had a common purse, and out ae 

at purse the payments on the mortgage must be ape 
well as Dick’s college expenses, For the little farm, w1 at 
the profits from the mill, could do little more than pr A 
a living for the family. Ordinarily the lads worked 
day’s wages, the farmers gladly Paying the highest goni 
for the boys were famous binders and good workers g€ 
erally. This year, however, they had in mind something 
more ambitious. / ie 

“Mother,” said Dick, “ did you hear of tlie new harves 
ing gang?” 

“And w 


will be, 
% 


w; and besides, I will be need 
ing him myself,” ae 
“Yes, But Iam in carnest, mother. Ben is to drive t 
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Te 

an ? us. He can sit on the reaper half a day. At 
Se + octor here says so. And he will keep us busy.” 

a oaas t keep the two of you a-humpin’, though you 
“But ES Sane gs at bindin’, I hain’t worth my feed.” 

ania “ere remonstrated his mother, “is he fit to 

lad.” at machine? Something might happen to the 


hig don t think there is any danger, mother. And, be- 
« > We will be at hand all the time.” 
a what will two lads like you do following the 
ne all day? You will only be hurting yourselves.” 
Ou watch us, mother,” cried Dick. “We'll be after 


Ben R 
p ne a dog after a coon.” 
four ced,” said his mother. 
an &ood men to keep up to a machine. It 
that joterday that Mr. Morrison’s Sam was 
four of th had all they could do to follow up, 
x em.” 
like Al” grunted Dick scornfully, 
i‘ oe Morrison and that gang of his!’ 
| » Laddie. It is not good to be spea 


bors » 
r PERT 
“p > Said his mother. 


Mach: 


“J have heard that it takes 
was no later 


telling me 
the whole 


“ I suppose so. Four 
king ill of your 


that a man is fat. It’s a 


Very S not s eaki n 
f peaking ill to say 
ye F compliment mother. Only wish someone could 
«p È same of me.” 
fit. replied his 


othe ed and you would be the better 0 ied | 

ugh Compassionately, “with your bones sticking 
l tÈ your skin!” i 
nbors 3S with the spring crop that Ben Fallows began his 
OF enten d much elevated, indeed, was he at the prospect 


teri 2 
Were vng into partnership with the Boyle boys, who 


Te s 
nowned for the very virtues which poor Ben con- 
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sciously lacked and to which, in the new spirit that was 
waking in him, he was beginning to aspire. For the 
weeks spent under Barney’s care and especially in the at- 
mosphere of the Mill household had quickened in Ben 
new motives and new ambitions. This ‘Barney had no- 
ticed, and it was for Ben’s sake more than for their own 
that the boys had associated him with them in their ven- 
ture of taking harvesting contracts. And as the summer 
went on they found no reason to regret the new arrange- 
ment. But it was at the expense of long days and hard 
days for the two boys following the reaper, and often 
when the day’s work was done they could with difficulty 
draw their legs home and to bed. Indeed, there were 
nights when Dick, hardly the equal of his brother in 
weight and strength, lay sleepless from sheer exhaustion, 
while Barney from sympathy kept anxious vigil with him- 

orning, however, found them stiff and sore, it is true; 
but full of courage and ready for the renewal of the long- 
drawn struggle which was winning for them not only 
very substantial financial profits, but also high fame as 
workers. The end of the harvest found them hard, tough 
full of nerve and fit for any call within the limit of theif 


ulate during the fine weather were on that 


day brought to the shop. 
Ben, with his crutch and 

the center of a new in 

sympathy, however, 


his wooden leg, found himself 
terest and sympathy. In spite of the 
there was a disposition to chaff poor 


J 
` tept four» 
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: i Whose temper was brittle, and whose tongue took on 
thet edge as his temper became more uncertain. 
na he had a little man’s tendency to brag. Today, 
in ia though conscious of the new interest ee 
bis neo and though visibly swollen with the use as i 
in pay Partnership with the Boyle boys, he a Sa = 
tha dignity and self-control quite unusual, an z E 
ordi ay reason, provocative of chaff more pungen ee 
tiso RAY: Chief among his tormentors was S ig 
hated ort Fatty ” Morrison, as he was colloquially. a ig 
tison „2m was one of four sons of “ Old Pee To 
in p the richest and altogether most important ri F 
oa a tistrict, On this account Samuel was inc ne 
bye ge the blustering manners of his portly, pompons 
While Set €r good-natured father, the Old hme fae 
an bluster in the old man, who had gained er i a 
Sama em that success generally brings, was tolerate me 
Youn 7 Ìt became ridiculous and at times offensive- F 
fame. man had been entertaining the assembled groupe 
achieve, and farm lads with vivid descriptions of V n 
‘Ome ments in the harvest field on the part of E 
ad ; € members of his distinguishe family, t e en 
“aq t Ost notable achievement being the “ nE Pe 
hen, gë Up” of a ten-acre field of pets by the i 
“an Old King” himself driving the rap vel 
lage SS, sirp» shouted Sammy. “And Joe, he to 
i How "ght off that table! You bet!” i 
l Many of you?” asked Ben sharp ae pects 
replied Sammy, turning quickly 
. Uestion, ] mabe 
n ain” many soleis? » continued Ben, with a judi 


«Peete 
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“Why, none, you blamed gander! An’ kep’ us hump- 

in’, too, you bet! ” s 

me I fae so,” grunted Ben, “ from what I’ve seed. a 
Sam regarded him steadfastly. “And what have yo 


‘seed,’ Mr. Fallows, may I ask?” he inquired with fine 
scorn. 


“Seed? Seed you bindin’, of course.” 


“Well, what are ye hootin’ about?” Sam was exceed 
ingly wroth. 

oT hain’t been talking much for the last hour.” oa 
moments of excitement Ben became uncertain of his = 
“T used to talk more when I wasn’t so busy, but I hami 
been talkin’ so much this ’ere arvest. We hain’t had pe 
When we're on a job,” continued Ben, as the crowd a 
Near to listen, “ we hain’t got time fer talkin’, and We 
we're through we don’t feel like it. We don’t need to. 

A general laugh of approval followed Ben’s wor ds. aid 

“You're right, Ben. You're a gang of hustlers, 5%. 
Alec Murray. “There ain’t much talkin’ when you g 
agoin’. But that’s a pretty good day’s work, Ben, 
acres.” 
` Ben gave a snort, “ 
men.” He had no lo 
near neighbor he was 
many things, 

“Two men!” 
Pose you mean.” 


e 

Suddenly Ben’s self-control vanished. “ Bee T a 

jumpin’ Jemima!” he cried, facing suddenly upon. a rsl 

“Them’s the two, if yeh want to know. Them’s bin a j 
They don’t stop at hevery corner to swap lies an’ to se 


it’s goin’ to rain, They keep a-workin’, they do. They 


0 
Yes. Not a bad day’s work pee 
ve for any of the Morrisons, W. A 
and at whose hands he had suffer! 


shouted Sammy. “Your gang, I sup 
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fa 
ait to cool off before they drink fer fear they git 


> as if they was ’osses, like you fellers up on the 


cst side |i 
€ line there” Ben threw his h’s recklessly about. 


u hain? 
any,” an't no binders, you hain’t. Yeh never seed 


At th; ? 
bks S Moment “ King ” Morrison himself entered the 


3 ie sho 
a : 
Ben R Ben! What’s eatin’ you? ” he exclaimed. 
Uself Suddenly quiet. “ Makin’ a bloomin’ hass o 
aI y q 


har’ x 
teso at's up with Benny? He seems a little raised,” said 
erally. 


h, . 
Sam, blowin’ *bout his harvestin’ gang,” said his son 


t Well 

Sto, Uess aan can do a little blowin yours 
ading came by it natcherly *nough,” 

Wh 8 bwin of his father. 

Yours the s all right if you can back it up, Sammy: But 
Nab. Matter, Benny, my boy? We're all glad to see 


Out, an’ 
Sq > an’ moren that, we're glad to hear of your 
they doin’ to 


Yous VO : 
ye rk this summer. But what are 

& oin? : 

told Kher thin” broke in Sam, 2 little nettled at the 
Pa ae S’ kindly tone toward Ben. « Hes blowin 

Boog cll, San beat the band ’bout his gang: 
ty Wor ‘ae he’s got a right to blow, fo 

bon at they p as. 

W can’t bind ten acres a day, 
i al “ 

te, that would be a little strong,” said the “Old 
“reg Be y, it took my four boys a good day to tie up 

s Ben,» 


elf, Sammy.” 
said Sam. He 


7 


r they’re two 


as Ben blows 
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‘ ld 

“Tm talkin’ ’bout binders,” said Ben, in what cou 
hardly be called a respectful tone. å uae 
i Look here, Ben, no two men can bind ten acres in 
day, so just quit yer blowin’ an talk sense.” : 

crates *bout binders,” repeated Ben stubbornly: 

“And I tell you, Ben,” replied the “ Old King, ae 
emphasis, “ your boys — and they’re good boys ee of 
can’t tie no ten acres in a day. They’ve got the qe “bey 
tryin’ on that ten acres of wheat on my west fifty. I 
can do it in a day they can have it.” * 


ly 
“They wouldn't take it,” answered Ben regretfully 
“They can do it, fast enough.” 


Then the “Old King” quite lost patience. F No 
Ben, shut up! You're a blowhard! Why, ri be 
any man the whole field against $50 that it can 
done.” : 

“TIl take you on that,” said Alec Murray. for 2 

“What?” The « Old King” was nonplussed 
moment. ee 

“Til take that. But I guess you don’t mean it. back 

But the “Old King” was too much of a sport to go 
upon his offer, 


+ Ie tO 
“Te’s big odds,” he said, “ But PIL ae 
it. Though I want to tell you, there’s nearer twelve a 
an ten.” 


“11: to 
“T know the field,” said Alec. “But Pm willing ” 
Tisk it. The winne: 


T pays the wages. How long a day 
continued Alec. 
“ Quit at six.” 


“ The best part of the 
“ Make it e 


we'll bring it 
but the more 


2 day is after that.” EAE 
ight, then,” said the “Old King. 


off on Monday. We're thrashing that day 
the merrier.” 
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fi Oys m JE ons thing,” interposed Ben, “an’ that is 

Why Urn know about this.” : 
Would. Dick’d said Alec. “ They're dead game.” 

uldn’t let ae at it quick enough, but Barney 
whet full di risk it. He's right careful of that boy.” 
wap rere Bin ussion next Sabbath morning by those 
tating a ae after their custom, in the churchyard 
hig the “Ol d a NICE to begin, it was generally agreed 
thoy Oney on rig with his usual shrewdness had “ put 
Ror gh he kept pater: horse.” Even Alec Murray, 
they, Ross, that i ald face, confided to his bosom friend, 

3 Would mak e “ guessed his cake was dough, though 
woul Dick a e a pretty big stagger at it.” 

ed stand y had Barney's weight,” said Rory, 
tres B a better chance.” 

aps.” ut Dick ties quicker. 


“ they 


An’ he'll die before he 


WB 
iny Ut te 

thar e acre 

wat feld” Alec! And there’s more than ten acres 


ky, Now. 
lip. in the by ut it’s standing nice, an’ 
Bar WTR nter. If I can only get the 
heg! Sy moving to work it some way: 
it ollow ti » Dick’s such an ambitious 
eo &et hen 4 bust. The first thing,” cont 
a good early start. I'll have 


it’s lighter on the 
m goin their best 

Til have to get 
little beggar 
inued Alec, 
a talk with 


A 
da Sar 
Yli, Esult r 
ght on i his conversation with Ben it was hardly 
“Ons. Clock, ş nday morning when Mrs. Boyle, glancing 
prang at once from her bed and called her 


and you have to 


Or’, 
Te lat 
e, 5 : 
„ate, Barney. It’s nearly six, a4 al 
the horses te a 


Orris > 
on > 
S today. Here’s Ben with 
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“Why, mother, it’s only five o’clock by my watch. 

“« it’s six.” i 

Une Pee Ben’s watch corresponded with H 
clock. Barney concluded something must be wone they 
routed Dick up, and with such good purpose di ae 
hasten through breakfast that in an hour from n ai 
the boys were called they were ndog in the fiel 
ing for Ben to begin the day’s wor 3 Y 
a they had A e an hour Alec Murray h ‘ 
peared on the field. “Pm going to shock,” he announ ‘ie 
“They've got men enough up at the thrashing, es A 
‘Old King’ wants to get this field in shock by tomo ge 
afternoon so he can get it thrashed, if you hustlers ae 
it done by then.” Alec was apparently in great sp cite’ 
He brought with him into the field a breezy air of ex 
ment. 


s$ 
“ Here, Ben, don’t take all day oiling up there. I gu° 
Tm after you today, remember.” «4 Ben 

“Guess yeh’ll wait till it's tied, won’t yeh?” said 
who thoroughly understood Alec’s game. 


’ 
y in a9 
“Don’t know about that, I may have to jump 12 
tie a few myself,” 


“Don’t you fre 
all that’s tied tod 
fence at night.” 


‘at 
“Keep cool, Dick, or you'll be leavin’ Barney to? p 
behind. You tie quicker than him, I hear.” uité 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Dick modestly, though q 
convinced in his own mind that he could. 


+. g 
“Dick's a little quicker, ain't he?” said Alec, tutni? 
to Barney. 


ck 
t yourself,” replied Dick, “ If you af i 
ay you'll need to hang your shirt on 


“Oh, he’s quick enough.” 
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Did 
int up eae ipa have a tussle? ” inquired Alec, snatch- 
a Birplaces i of sheaves in each arm and setting them 
ng off bri in the shock with a quick swing, then ste 
“No,” riskly for others. F 
S ae Barney shortly. 
ae as want you to hurt yourself,” he sug- 
a ng a a. o Dick. “When a fellow isn't very 
Sa: >, o be careful.” This was Dick’s sensitive 
‘ Aaa? content to do a man’s work in the 
takin he need n unless he took first place. 
and Y lect, Te be afraid of hurting me,” he said, 
and f alive ne i ü I’ve worked with him all harvest 
shea OF the = i nconsciously Dick’s pace quickened, 
h ew minutes Barney was: left several 


TENG r 
oo ind, 
jeered Alec. “He 


A : 
uldo hee foolin’ with you, Di ck,” 
Ug nconscion, n for the world.” 
othe, Stions oF ; by his hustling manner 
Were? € put bel he now to one an 
deip “Ware de boys upon their mettle, a: 
fol, r Would ey were going at a racing pace, though 
fing the acknowledge that to the other. Alec kept 
the Za word, ‘close, almost running for his sheaves, 
Ve? Boutin of encouragement now to one, now to the 
Poin Cans a at Ben as he turned the corners, and by 
i Dregs oUt he ssible keeping the excitement at the highest 
aq Vious reli as careful not to overdrive his men. PY 
orn, Stade d EE and without serious difficulty he 
lq aan girls at cenie Ross, who had come to assist the 
Brag. x ten i threshing, to bring out 4 lunch to the 
e shade, For half an hour they sat 19 the long 
€ of a maple tree eating the lunch which 


and by his sly 
d again to the 
nd before they 
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Dick at least was beginning to feel in need of. But not G 
minute more did Alec allow. 

“ Pm going to catch you fellows,” he said, “if Tve t0 
take off my shirt to do it.” i 
Dick was quick to respond and again set off at fu 
speed. But the grain was heavier than Alec had count 
upon, and when the noon hour had arrived he estima 

that the grain was not more than one third down. Af 
hour and a half he allowed his men for rest, cunningly 
drawing them off from the crowd of threshers to a qu 
place in the orchard where they could lie down and sleep» 
waking them when time was up that there should be no 
loss of a single precious moment. As they were going oy 
to the field Alec suggested that instead of coming back n 4 
supper at five, according to the usual custom, they shoul 
have it brought to them in the field. d 
“It’s a long way. up to the house,” he explained, “ 4° 


the days are getting short.” And though the boys di int 
REC very kindly to the suggestion, neither would thi? 
of opposing it. 


But in spite of all that Alec and Ben could do, whe 
the threshers knocked off work for the day and saunter 
down to the field where the reaping was going 0% 
looked as if the “Old King” were to win his bet. 

Keep out of this field!” yelled Alec, as the men dre 
near; “ you're interferin’ with roui 
For the boys had begun to hte wee ered 


“Get away from here I tell you!” cried Alec. “Y” 


line up along the fence and we'll his thin’ 
W hiedie te Geen ee 


Realizing the fairness of his demand, the men retired 
from the field. The long shadows of the evening W 
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fallin 
Weatiness oo the field. The boys were both showing 
a hepr Eoy step they took. Alec was at his wit’s 
3 It to bind in was all cut, but there was still a large part 
Onfidence a He determined to take the boys into his 
Maray mis h e knew all the risk there was in this step. 
E Ales’ i refuse to risk an injury tO his brother. It 
JS, he told. y chance, however, and walking over to the 
tq oys,” h them the issue at stake. 
Geet care e said, “I don’t want you t 
iat care a dern about the money. Td like 10 beat ‘Old 


Y orri 
oy’ Ti 7 

son and Pd like to see yOu make a record. 
d if you want to 


o hurt yourselves. 


kindling at Alec’s story. 


Penal: ty 
Mawe = have we left?” 
e i > > : s 
fo, Come ee eight o’clock. It’s now just seven. 
“q q our anes Barney!” cried Dick. “We're good 
t on’t k ywa ” 
Ang Ome ee Dick,” said Barney, hesitating. 
tn À S I can stand it and I know you can.” 
I ana ae oe. at racing pace and making 9° at- 
i 
Wa wale a x 
n hő : 
a ths Poot there were still left th 
Bo» OU can’t Has two long sides and the two $ 
o it, boys,” said Alec regretfully- 


em, taking two 
hort ends. 


“y “Let er 
tron <5» boys,” 

aa ee cold E 
Jovy burt rawn near, “you ve done a big day's work. 

«dl get it Yourselves. You've earned double pay and 
Shy NOt yet,” cri 

y rate e cried Dick. “ We'll put in the half hour at 

‘ome on, Barney! Never mind your rake!” 
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His face looked pale and worn, but his eyes were ab 
with light, and but for his pale face there was no sign he 
weariness about him. He flung away his rake and, snatc 
ing up a band, kicked the sheaf together, caught it uP» 
drew, tied, and fastened it as with one single act. 4 

“We'll show them waltz time, Barney,” he called, 
springing toward the next sheaf. “ One” —at the wor 
he snatched up and made the band, “ two ” — he pare 
the band around the sheaf, kicking it at the same time m 
shape, “ three ” — he drew and knotted the band, shoving 
the end in with his -thumb. After him went Barnej 
One— two — three! and a sheaf was done. One — Ta 
— three! and so from sheaf to sheaf. It took them f d 
teen minutes to go down the long side. Dick, who ha 


the inside, finished and sprang to his place at the outef 
side, 


“Get inside!” 
swath!” 
“ Come along! ” 


at 
shouted Barney, “let me take th 


replied Dick, tying his sheaf. _ o 
“ Fifteen minutes left, boys! I believe you're going 
do it!” At this Ben gave a yell. d 
_ “ They're goin’ to do it!” he shouted, stumping aroun 
1n great excitement, 

“Double up, Dick!” 
to the next and tying th 


a hand, all yelling. 
Two minutes for that end, boys!” cried Alec, as they 
reached the corner, « You're goin’ to do it, my hearties’ 


You're goin’ to do it)» They had thirteen minutes 1° 
which to bind a side and an end. 
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i E can’t do it, Alec,” said the “Old King” 
3 à hurt themselves. Call them off!” j 
3 aed eae : ight, Dick?” cried Barney, swinging on 
7 a right,” panted his brother, striding in at his side. 
Side be on! We'll do it, then!” replied Barney. 
Ether y side they rushed. Sheaf by sheaf they tied to- 
7 Don’ arney gradually gaining by the doubling process. 
Raster} » © Wait for me,” gasped Dick, “if you can g0 


Ki 


O : 
Hed Aaj inute and a half, boys, if you 
and a p17 3$ they reached the last corner. 
oa > and we win!” l 
wog remained five sheaves on the outer of Barney’s 
Bane aths, two on the inner of Dick’s. In all, nine for 
‘ma tag for Dick. The sheaves were comparatively 
nvo, th Ptinging at this swath, Barney doubled the first 
hreg E Second two, the third two, and putting the last 
Wea, Sher swung in upon Dick’s swath where there 
F e caves left. 
: Ow’ yu touch it!” gasped Dick angrily. 
; : the time, Alec? ” panted Barney. 
th lore Se e 
€ spoke, Dick flung himsel í 
paa, > crying, “Out of the way there!” snatched his 
Ss Passing it around the sheaf, tied it, flung it over 
F oat and stood with his hands on his knees, his 
to ra fe ing in sobbing gasps- 
p Dicke W minutes the men went wita. 
Great p Side, and patting him on 


& fat 
Than, Dick! “But T was a fool to let o e» slap- 


can stand it!” 
“ One minute 


f on his last two 


ar’. j 
5 what you were! ” cried the 
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ping Dick on the back, “but there’s the greatest day's 


3 » he 
work ever done in these parts. The wheat’s yours,” he 
‘said, turning to Alec, “ but begad! I wish it was goin 
to them that won it!” 
“ Am that’s where it is goin’,” said Alec, “ every blamed 
sheaf of it, to Ben’s gang.” 
“We'll take what’s coming to us,” 
“T told you so,” said Ben regretfully. Ke 
“Why, don’t you know it was for you I took the bet! 


said Alec, angry that he should be balked in his good in- 
tention to help the boys, 


: at 
“We'll take our wages,” repeated Barney in a tone th 


settled the controversy. “The wheat is not ours.” y 
“Then it ain’t mine,” said Alec, disgusted, remembering 
in how great peril his $50 had been. 
“Well, boys,” said the “ 
We'll divide it in three.” 
“We'll take o 
determination, 


“ Confound the boy! ” cried the “ Old King: 
“What'll we d 


o with the wheat? I say, we'll give it t° 
Ben; he’s had hard luck this year.” j 
“ No, by the jumpin’ Jemima Jebbs! ” said Ben, suh 
ing over to Barney’s side. “I stand with the boss. Ita 
my wages.” ; 


“Well, doggone you all! Wil you take double pay» 
then? Theres two > 


Old King,” “it ain’t mine 


: ants en 
ur wages,” said Barney again, in sull 


Old King,” turning to his son Sam 


Gawl into your shell when there’s any 
about Ben’s gang.” 


said Barney shortly- 


ni 
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GRASSHOPPER BATTALIONS 
by Rose Wilder Lane 


E descent .of the grasshoppers was, mercifully, a 
nightmare, It was a horror, but it was unbelievable. 

to bel; saving resistance in Charles and Caroline refused 
saya Cit. They refused to believe that they would not 
€ wheat. 
p Windless day encouraged them. They could con- 


tro] 
h the fires they lighted. Surely the grasshoppers, with 
fly Teds of miles of prairie before them, would avoid 


fron, Before the winged creatures had ceased to fall 


0, . 
hore the sky, Charles had driven the snorting, trembling 
Ss thrice around the wheat field. Three furrows of 


Apt 
. Urned 
earth pr otected the wheat from the fire he set 


m 

a wild grass. 
of pl as Caroline’s part to follow the fire along the strip 
ran ground, to keep the flames from crawling or 
fights ® into the wheat. Charles had the harder task of 
Soy 118 the fire in the grass. If it escaped him, the whole 
the "ty would be burned over; nothing, then, could keep 
Wing “shoppers out of the field. But there was no 


lea 


Th : f 
fieree. fire ran merrily crackling, sending UP KEN 
Wag ~ Neat into thew of the sun. All the glassy. a, 
‘eating motion, Back and forth Caroline a A 
& at wi i em! 
ath $ At wisps of ass, stamping t t 
Š a F ele e S malah ke pen 

e es, > in auth SUAINE REL EYES, 
a oat The soke In gasis, = her eses 
Mes, ci UI the see id clean T Oe 
sme; aught by the Ke 


3 GFassheppers; & 
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heat, fell wingless into the fire. Their bodies burst with 
soft, Popping sounds. 

It seemed that this madness of fighting had never be- 
gun, would never end. There had never been and woul 
never be anything but this fierce, relentless and desperate 
battle. Yet it ended. The last clump of burning grass 
smoldered on blackened ground. 

Caroline dissolved in trembling. Having nothing to 


lean against, she swayed and the firm earth held her. It 
was good to lie on. 


Charles came striding to her and glanced quickly to s¢® 
that she was all right. 


- He was grimy with smoke, n 
eyelashes were gone and the hair was scorched from his 
arms. 

S They don’t seem to be eating anything,” he said 
huskily, and coughed, “ Maybe it was a false alarm. 

Caroline sat up, then got to her feet, steadying het 
knees. The wheat stood as before, golden-green a” 
beautiful, with a whirring of grasshoppers over it. 

You go in and Test,” Charles said. “I’m oing 3 

keep up a good thick smudge. That'll do the trick!’ 
+ She walked through the grasshoppers thick as spray 

around her knees, They crunched sickeningly under n 
feet; she could not avoid stepping on them. Grasshopp®" 
were in her hair, in her sleeves, in her skirts. Her e3" 
tried to shut out the whirring of their wings. n 

Mechanically she cared for the baby. At the usual tim® 
she cooked supper. That night she fed the horses and le 
them to water. Charles was cutting slough grass 4% 
piling it on the burned strip around the wheat fic! 
Thick smoke rose and spread in the motionless air. A 

Caroline kept supper warm for a long time. At las 
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She let j 
-and sle k grow cold. She lay down without undressing 
pt a little. Charles came in at last, too tired and 


T 
estless to eat. H 
sy . He was angry when she urged him to 


Te t. 
K Pn 
ii oe a baby} Losing a little sleep won’t hurt me!” 

She w $ 
ey fo him to the wheat field. In the starlight 
flames ce the heaps of smoldering grass, buried the 
Smoke er masses of dampened stalks, kept the heavy 

a rouig into the air. 

came murky through the smoke hanging over 


the 
whea: 
t field. When the sun’s first rays struck across 


the 
Prairj i 
So e, a sound rose from it. It was a small, vast 
bling, crunching. A 


ttembine innumerable tiny jaws nib! 
here uae began in the wheat field. Tall stalks shivered; 
Wayed there one moved as if it were struggling. It 
ne ee leaned crookedly against its fellows. 
The a shouted hoarsely and plunged into the field. 
t, Botti gone into the wheat, not even to examine 
e arles ing to break down one precious stalk. Now 
shoy i trampled them down; he tore them up by armfuls, 
RR Caroline, quick! Come help! Quick!” 
Some Hee placed thickly through the field might save 
his it. Charles raved, “ Fool! Fool! Why didn’t I 
w Sooner? ” 
of eae tearing their own fles 
fire to it heat, to pile up heaps of r 
a * They worked in the smoke, 


do y 
h, to tear up the roots 
ipening grain and set 
in the heat, destroy- 
A sacrifice of part 


St R 
ight, thing they wanted to save. 
the, „Save the rest. They trampled down the thick stalks, 
d the flames of burning 


Cle, 
Wheat aa spaces, they smothere 
ith the earth on its roots. 
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E Save the hese) Before entering the dugout home, 
ring in their Bre lane.) 
E 


fe had to degrasshoppar” hersek- 


= 


Through the smoke, hee 
get out of this! Go back to the dugout and stay there’ 
She went on 


working till he came to her. She sai® 
“No, Charles, I 


» 


ell 
Coughing in the smoke, he croaked, “ Get ovis ; 
you! What're you thinking of? You're nurses me 
baby!” Tears from his reddened eyes smeared the g 
on his cheeks, 


f 
o 
At the edge of the field she heard again that sound of 
nibbling. She stood and looked at the wheat. Scor log 
stalks were moving jerkily, as if they were strugg s 
The nibbli 


: u 
Charles shouted, “ Caroline, ¥° 


” 


Ae t Wa 
ing sound came from the whole prairie. I 
Not so loud 


irt 
as the flight of grasshoppers before her we 
It did not grow louder or ae A 
prairie grasses had everywhe i 
made by any breeze. It i of 
crushing to slime on the sole 


>» Not 


grasshoppers 


her shoes, a A 
The Svensons were burning smudges around their P 
little field of sod Potatoes and turnips. hocs: 

Outside the door of the dugout she took off her $ 
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athe doorway she took off her dress and petticoat and 
in pE the grasshoppers out of them. The baby lay wail- 
bathe his cradle. She talked and sang to him while she 
la €d in the washbasin, then took him in her arms and 
own to rest. He cried hungrily. When she was 
£ she let him nurse, and fanned him until he fell 
a €P. Then she fetched water from the creek and mixed 
to nerous drink of vinegar, molasses, and water to take 
< harles, 
RSI hour she carried a cool drink to him. She took 
fri food, but he would not stop to eat. His wild look 
fe tened her. She could not persuade him to leave the 
Sun, Where he was working in the heat, under the blazing 
the hat evening she did the chores again, and went to 
F neld determined to make Charles rest. He would 
isten to her. But the sun was sinking at last. i 
Sh, E baby had the colic; she could not leave him again. 
and ed him peppermint water and patiently vere up 
er down, patting his little buttocks while he ee ie 
a Shoulder. She carried him up the path and looke 
‘Moke rising luridly in the starlight. Every step 


“dole 
asle 
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crushed the loathsome grasshoppers, and even in the m8 i 
r their nibbling. CRA 
oe the baby slept, exhausted. i Caroni di 
tea and bread to Charles. He drank thirstily an 
down a few mouthfuls of bread. 7 l ed 
“We'll save some of it,” he said, looking at the a i 
field. “ Not much, but some. I figure near a tent al 
still standing. They can’t take all of it, you kno p fot 
isn’t possible. Some of it’s bound to be left. Mee a 
flour and seed. If we just have seed —I can get ti 


those debts. If I just keep up this smudge.” 
Caroline fi 


west 
elt a little hope. If even a few ata ane 
left, here and there, she and Charles could gathe e 


; a 
one carefully. They could live that winter on § | 
and the sod potatoes, and 


f ` n 
put in another crop ” 
spring. vt ats heat 
Then the rising sun struck her shoulders with its ® 
Time did 


‘veri 
not seem to be passing; it stood still, ade 
a little under the cruelty of the sun, trembling a J 
the ceaseless, metallic nibbling. h n the 
That afternoon the grass was no longer standing Fi ly 
prairie. It lay as if mowed, and still it was res Cato 
shaken, Bringing a pail of water from the creck, S jest 
line halted and stared at the little plum trees. Not 
was left. She went into the d 
the vinegar and molasses for ; tt 
way behind her darkened. She was still: an instant, 
turned. aigh" 
Charles’ eyes were red in his sooty face. He i 3 
ened his shoulders and tried to speak robustly thro 
raw throat: 


” Bs 


1 
ugout and set about ™ 


o0% 
Charles’ drink. The Poa 


ixin 
f 


“Well, Caroline, the jigs up. I—I can't— 
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Mi F 

a ied and he said brutally, “ The wheat’s gone. 

een He dropped heavily onto the bench. 

nown j e had known this would happen; she had 
it es the first wheat stalk fell. She had known 
Someth} € nibbling began. Now it had happened, and 

« hae within her cried out that it could not be true. 
her, [ae you say something? ” Charles raged at 
Caroline he covered his face with his hands. 
break len away instantly. She mustn’t let him 
out T guss if there isn’t any wheat, we'll get along with- 
Without ie si equably. “ You've got along all right 

Ofar? 
he they had never been in debt before. 
the op uied the molasses, poured the vinegar, stirred 
vik AEE round and round. “ lm mixing up some 
While ; and water. You'd better wash up and drink it 
o its nice and cool.” 

control surprise she began to cry. Her m 
Stitrin ollably and tears ran from her eyes. 
drie E till she heard Charles at the washbasin; 

Cha k face and blew her nose. 
throy tles wiped his blistered arms ginge 
him, 8 his wet hair, and drained the 
“NG Gosh, Caroline, that hits the spot!” 
q ure hot and tired,” she answered. Even in the 


So . . 
noA the maddening ceaseless sound of nibbling 


outh writhed 
She went on 


then she 


rly, ran the comb 
cup she handed 


Car: at their ears. 
Where s brimmed his raw lids. He drew her against him 
body he sat on the bench. She felt the sob shake his 
he pen he turned his face against her shoulder, and 
new that, as she had clung to him when the baby 
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was born, he was clin 
to bear alone. a 
“There, there,” she said, “ It’s all right. I was afrai 
you'd get sunstroke. We're going to be all right.” 
“Oh, Caroline, if I hadn't been such a fool! Those 
debts I ran up— How’ll I ever pay — in debt almost tw? 


‘ z S t 
hundred dollars — Not even flour for this winter; 2° 
even seed.” 


“Never mind now. 
tired; you’re worn out. 
had some sleep.” 


ging to her in this misery too great 


You'll Manage all right. Yous 5 
You'll feel better when you 


exhausted. Next morning his mi 
eyes swollen. After he had done 


3 EI Was aware of a new sound — a rasp”. 
ing, clicking, scratchi 


b rippling like a snake. The clea? 
y, and rippling, pouring inward. i 

She snatched up the baby, wrapped hie in her apro” 
overed him with her arms. Then she saw the th me: 
clearly, The grasshoppers were coming into the dugon 
The ridged long backs jostled one another. Hundred” 


| 
| 
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peatsands of hard, triangular heads, knobbed with eyes, 
ane with nibbling jaws, were coming downward, 
ng, moving inward over the doorjamb. 
€ screamed, “Charles! Charles! ” 
the is door stood open against the creek bank. She'seized 
hi An instant later she saw the whole earth 
ing ing —path, creek bank, prairie, scaly and crawl- 
«& The door closed horribly, crunching grasshoppers. 
arles! » 
€ seized her. “Caroline, what — you're sick! 5 
‘t teeth were chattering. 
ths screamed, “ No! No! Kill them! Kill them!” 
< af dark she could hear them crawling. 
he ea lighted the lamp. She stood trembling while 
Crush, ed them. He brushed them from ceiling and walls, 
box €d them with his boots, hunted them out of the hay 
and Ber the stove. He shook them out of the bedding 
the EPt them from beneath the bunk. He looked into 
« Water pail, 
“i Tow it out! ” she cried. 
«,00n't know — you want me to get more? ” 
H 9, no, don’t open the door! TIl boil it!” 
Sh. skimmed them out of the water with the dipper. 
é € was ashamed to be behaving 50, and with an effort 
Ceased to tremble and relaxed her clenched jaws. 
“n the baby screamed, a sharp yell of pain. Caroline 


Qi i 4 
a ickly uncovered him on her lap. From his soft armpit 


the, Shopper leaped, struck her cheek, stirred its claws 


loug, 22d crawled. She struck it away and began to cry 
Ven Y, like a child. For a time she could not stop crying; 
th. Charles’ arms. When she was quiet, they heard 

8tasshoppers crawling on the paper windowpane. 


sh 
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. dily 
Grasshoppers were a mottled shadow crawling stea b 
aaah across it, and by that they knew that the whol 
earth was still crawling in the sunlight outside. nee 
All that night the creatures crawled, and all ee: an 
day. Charles slipped out to take care of the horses. er 
he came back, Caroline did not ask him any questi 
They sat all day in the dugout behind the closed donam 
“The railroad’s left,” Charles said. “ This wont Oh: 
the railroad. PI] go back to work on it for a while. 


I! 
we're not licked yet by a long ways! We'll make out # 
right.” 


“OF course 
have.” 


She knew how 
road. It had bee 


5 
` $ F way: 
we will,” Caroline said. “ We al 


independent. It was hard to 
orders for wages. 


o 
€y had ceased to crawl ‘they had left i Z 
translucent cloud, colored like mother 


e 
he prairie was bald e 


h 
mained. Du h 
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They've been two days without water in this heat. Creek 
as full of grasshoppers when I went out yesterday.” 
Fong after sunset he worked, digging a hole in the 
ES Mr. Svenson came, carrying a shovel and a pail 
leading his oxen. They worked together, digging. 
en the hole was deep enough, they had to wait for 
ater to seep into it. 
gat midnight the horses and the oxen drank, and Mr. 
i enson started home with the pail full of water. Caro- 
a was lying awake when Charles came in, mud-stained 
d cheerful. She sat up eagerly to drink from the brim- 
ag dipper he gave her. : Ý 
ù Thank God the horses are all right,” he said. “I'll be 
Fe to get a job with the teams.” ] 
gra cre had been no use trying to dig a well while the 
he Sshoppers were crawling. “ Nothing stopped them, 
told Caroline while he took off his boots. “ No matter 
in at they came to, they went right on. They were crawl- 
. 8 Up one side of the barn and down the other. Crawl- 
RE West. They crawled straight into the creek, never 
el Pped. They crawled into it and drowned till they 
°8ged it up and the others crawled across on their backs. 
aroline—” He hesitated. “I wish you'd seen it. 
ing like that! It was— They had some idea, or — 
[ould they do a thing like that without knowing why? 
hell you they were bound to go west. All the powers of 
Couldn’t "ve stopped them.” 
© and Caroline looked at each other for a long mo- 
‘Nt. She asked, “ You don’t think —” 
what? ” he asked at last. 
ho either of them could say what they felt. The grass- 
Pp rs — crawling into the creek and drowning till the 
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others crossed on their backs, “Grasshoppers, going west 
— like the railroads, like the people, like cities and at 
lands and law and government. / Yet grasshoppers we : 
as alien, as indifferent to human suffering, as wind 0 


cold. Perhaps they were no more indifferent to huma? 

beings than human fate itself, 
“Well, it’s 

“We better 


’d waste no time getting there. 6 

I mean if the foreman pY d 
stay with it. PII try to fine 
g this way and send you word, but dont 


worried if I d morrow night.” 


“No,” she said. 


k out for you. He told me pe'd 
be glad to.” 
“Yes,” she said. P 
He held her close for a minute, by the wagon wheel 1° 
the lantern light. Then he kissed her. She held up oe 


baby, and Charles tickled a gurgle from him, “ Be goo 


little shaver, ake care of your mother.” 
He climbed to the wa i 1 
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THE WHOLE WORLD FILLS YOUR MEDICINE CHEST 
by Esca G. Rodger 


A daybreak this morning, a stalwart young New- 
ching Cundland fisherman and his partner, clad in oil- 
a a rubber boots and sou’westers, were lowering 
anch ory from a two-masted fishing schooner riding at 
EA a hundred miles out from the rocky island coast. 
Bet more oilskin-clad men were lowering dories, all 
Wee ng ready to set out for the day’s cod fishing. Long 
orate oe now, [the great medicine-manufacturing lab- 
ix eae of a wholesale drug company, which stretch for 
Cod Au blocks along beside Detroit’s river, will be testing 
Usin iver oil taken from the codfish caught by those early- 
8 Newfoundland fishermen, ' 
ne the fall, when you're thinking of getting yourself in 
yell Pe for football and hockey, a bottle of that clear 
a health-building oil may be on your medicine shelf. 
S unlikely that the Newfoundland cod cares to be 
ade into codfish cakes and cod liver oil. The big fish 
uld Probably prefer to go swimming around in the cold 


0 
a Atlantic, 150 feet below the surface of the water! 
Piec ¢’s always hungry, and when he sees a tempting 
and of fresh herring down there near him, he grabs is 
Ne en finds out too late that he has ae b 
beangy rly fastened to one of the little short lines 

Off the main part of the trawl line. 
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Soon the young fisherman and his partner haul m othe 
trawl and throw the greedy cod and his brothers acne 
bottom of their boat. The men may stand for E "real far 
in the lurching dory, with their rubber-boote nod te 
apart, looking down proudly on their catch. The te 

ne-appearing, smooth-skinned fish, with a He ‘eid 
anda tapering tail. Most of those on the trawl lin 


: ill weig 
about ten pounds, but an occasional big fellow will w 
thirty or forty pounds. 


_ With satisfied 


Ake) Atlan 
trawl down again into the gray-green waters of the 


; bac 
y haul up their lines and ge 
to the schooner, The other dories are coming in too. 
Back on the little sh; 


_ cod they’ve caught, 
salt in the hold of 
livers into the hol 
the schooner, 
the extracting 

They throw 
The steam br 
sawdust, and 


Si 

It’s a simple pron 

and run in live Pa 

caks up the livers into little panes up’ 
king-up process the cells ar A 

r oil. Since oil won't Poher 

ts to the top of the kettle. Then the 


cr OSSs-countr: y- 


Once there, it must be te 
the barrel off 
Ple goes over to the Tesea 
Workers in white Coats tr 
taste right, and contain 


t 

2 jent!’ 

rch laboratories. There right 

yitout. The oil must smel food 
the proper amount of those 
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yellow I; known as vitamin A and vitamin D. If the 
capsules T passes every test, it is bottled up or put into 
oun land a ready for the medicine shelf. The New- 

Ut the lab shermen did the preliminary manufacturing, 

oratory’ men did the scientific testing that the 


Be want done. 

tion : Bing o recommends cod liver oil to y 
resistance st ot for the vitamin A in it increases your 
at builds here’s plenty of vitamin D in it too, and’ 
“ti up strong bones and teeth. 
Plant are ne of manufacturing at the riverside 
inD io ow scientists, experimenting, took all the vita- 
TAPS tect} of a rat’s food, and all the enamel came off the 
the food h. Then the scientists put the vitamin back in 

No de and the enamel was restored. 
liver git ubt about the value of cod liver oil. But halibut 
TOtection a still more powerful product for building up 
against coughs and colds and decayed teeth. 
i] contains over 100 times as 


Ne d 
k oP of halibut liver o1 
itamin A as one drop oÉ cod liver oil, and 20 times 


s 
ia ch vitamin D. 
tich ine have not known u 
als fe. ut liver’ oil is, nor did 
oe as a manufacturing problem. Now a company m 
Worked and some scientific laboratories 1n Chicago have 
Vidin it out together, and Pacific coast halibut are pro- - 
We plenty of oil. 
S Se hi he stalwart young 
8 out a hid cod, a wiry young 
h 3 boat catching halibut. 
s alibut isn’t any more eager to be caught than the 
es a great flat-built fighting t weighs any- 


ou.as pr otec- 


ntil the last few years how 
they know how to extract 


Etri 


herman is 


Newfoundland fis 
he Pacific 


fellow over on t 
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where from fifty pounds to four hundred, and he Pee 
deep down there in the Pacific waters. But when he is 
a piece of fresh trout, herring or mackerel right nde he 
nose, he accepts it—and the hook. Then he fd a 
doesn’t want the hook, and puts up a terrific fight. 
a mere 100-pound halibut can ets 
boat. Finally, however, the wiry young fisherman í o 
him in. After that comes the triumphant trip bac 
Seattle or Prince Rupert or Ketchikan. The 
But the fishermen can’t extract this oil themselves. pt 
live-steam process doesn’t work. It takes a special solve g 
to dissolve halibut liyer oil. So the wiry young Pac! 


coast fellow helps pack the halibut livers into tin cans, A 
then those cans are shipped to the manufacturing 
oratories. 


ich 
Here men open the cans, thaw out the livers; wh 


were frozen for safekeeping, and pour the solvent ove 
ves the oil. Th 


» and leaves the rich halibut liver oil bebt” 
in the kettle. I 


come near upsetting 


3 ; a 
l y to be run into bottles or made into ©4P” 
sules. 


The manufacturin 


3 g laboratories are full of astonishing 
machines, but th 


e capsule-making machines are almo; 
€ so complicated that there’s no us¢ es 
trying to describe them in detail, but they have fing 
and thumbs that 


dip down into melted gelatin and t i 
come up coated. All the little coatings make the tops 4 


bottoms of the kind of capsules that druggists fill hie 
icine li quinine. Of course, t 
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hte machine that makes liquid capsules can tuck three 

Bi ie halibut liver oil into a little shimmering brown’ 

i ate : about the size of a fat garden pea- This is the way 

mol d s. A white-coated man puts a sheet of gelatin in a 

gelat, Pours on thè halibut liver oil, lays on a top sheet of 

a ae and pulls a lever. The machine promptly puts on ` 
ns of pressure, and the capsules are made. 


Il 


thats a new little “ kapsealing » machine in the plant 
job į S probably the only one of its kind in the world. Its 
ae to keep oxygen out of capsules filled with digitalis. 
oxgle the medicine made from the plant commonly ca led 
be oa. It’s a heart tonic, so powerful a drug that it can 
Bee < only under the direction of a physician. If oxygen 
die at digitalis, it loses its power and some patient may 
icks heart trouble. So the little kapsealing machine 
ound, a capsule, and wipes a band of green gelatin 
Ore its middle, and seals the capsule cover down tight. 
Xygen can get in! 
of Tas “crude herbs” loft at the plant, there are bales 
8 ried digitalis leaves, covered with burlap. One of 
Rhy, makes more than an armful for the husky men who 
as bales and boxes around up there in that enormous 
Gpplace._It’s medicine in the bulk! 

this €ar back in 1785, an English doctor’s curiosity gave 
panele medicine to the world. The physician, Dr. 
ei Withering, had heard a great deal of gossip about 
ailm an old woman in Shropshire could cure almost any 
Orf ent with her herb tea. Why, she had even relieved an 
dro ord dean who had been just about down and out with 
Psy. That herb tea of Old Mother Hutton’s could do 
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anything! Dr. Withering had the curiosity of the bi 
“scientist. He hunted up Old Mother Hutton and a 
her what was in that herb tea, nally, 

But she wasn’t telling. That was her secret. E in 
however, after Dr. Withering had slipped some go a 
her hand, she recognized him as a fellow physio ‘ee 
scrawled down for him on a Scrap of paper a list 0 
ingredients she put in her famous tea, 


ts- 
The list called for twelye common herbs and plan 
Dr. Withering did the 


k 
using digitalis ever since. nen 
over a century, though, to get rid of one big difficulty © 


x igital! 
Its use. Doctors found that extracts made from dig 


to0 
leaves va strength. Some extracts were 
Weak to do much good; 


ng o 
3 others were much too stro ; 


oblem of making extracts aut 

- Finally, Dr. E. M. Houghton, nue 
earch division of a medicine-™4 

d the problem. 


.stalis 
War, the company bought its digit? 
overseas. Weather browned English laborers and oe: 
German peasants worked away on the hillsides of Eng!@ 
and Germany gathering the digitalis leaves that wet © 
be shipped to America. But the war changed hinge 
too away the men who knew all about harvesting 


5 
; 5 ave 
talis leaves and curing them for the market. The le 
that reached t 


«4 not 
he big plant by the Detroit River did ” 
teach the standard, 
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ee scientists decided to raise their own, out on the 
etroit acre farm that the company owns, 30 miles from 
ae a began in 1923. They planted the first crop of 
ve, and the‘ following year when it flowered they 
carrie polen from a particularly sturdy father plant, 
Mother It over to the blossoms on the stalk of a healthy 
stron plant, put it in these blossoms and then tied a 
$0 g transparent paper cap over the mother-plant stalk 
They re pollen from an inferior plant could get in. 
Be s this with a large number of plants, and from 
nexte other plants they got choice seed to sow for their 
top of heart medicine. 
oe © digitalis plants raised from that carefully bred seed 
i ae an improvement on the parent plants. There 
tent. ore of the drug in their leaves, and it was more po- 
sh wis breeding process was repeated again and again, 
carnin e scientists getting better plants all the time and 
g more about the ways of digitalis. 
and €y found that they could grow digitalis plants seven 
blog one half feet tall—giant’foxgloves with beautiful 
just ps towering above a man’s head. But the giant was 
n len ordinary plant as far as medicine was concerned. 
Umble. didn’t yield any better digitalis than those of its 
a two-foot-high brothers. 
omes a end the scientists learned that the | 
bus tom the leaves of stocky, low-growing P 
Y rosettes that hug the ground. 
type. bred these plants themselves. 
digits. plant that, while it hadn’t many 
is of great strength — digitalis 500 per cent 


the best digitalis 
lants — 


First they found 
leaves, produced 


higher 
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in quality than the United States government T oa 
Then they crossed this spindling high-quality plant nah 
a stocky plant that, though its yield of digitalis was at 
less potent, was very bushy with lots of leaves. In this 


t 
they got the rosette, with many leaves arid plenty of pote” 
digitalis in every leaf. 

This is the 


at an even tempera 
digitalis leaves, the 


herb lofts. There 
ceiling-high stacks 
Washington, senna 


s 
Brazil, all waiting to be used for the healing of ma? 
aches and pains, 


of 


m 


d 
Just as important as the medicines from fish livers 2% 
plants are those that come from animal glands. are 
The glands of your body, or of a steer’s or a sheep $, ing 
Masses of tissues and cells that do a sort of ee 
Usiness right within themselves. They make mee 
Products through the activity of their cells, and sate 
carned how to isolate some of these products atk ogs 
is, how to get them out of the glands of cattle and 
x 
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and 
ee sheep and put them up in shape for physicians to 


for digestive troubles comes 
brane of the hog’s stomach. 
y spareribs for his country; 
from the stomachs of hogs. 


that is a gland product. 
ases of heart 


ig ake pepsin. That remedy 
m cells in the mucous mem 
all Ree does more than suppl 
a: Pepsin people use comes 
eee palin is another medicine 
ala igitalis, it’s a valuable stimulant in ¢ 
ae often saving life. 

toun, aein once helped the pol 
to lif up some tough gangsters W 
awa € and property. The gang was 
Bet E The police got just one man, 
ead im. When they picked him up, 
« ne patrolman felt his heart ani 
Bone.” ing doing, Sarge, he reported. 
Well, that gangster wasn’t any loss to society except in 


One : el 
Way; alive, he might have given the police informa- 


i 
Ee that would help them capture the rest of the gang. 
“ Hard luck.” 


aps; is he? ” grunted the sergeant. 
at kA, somebody knew about adrenalin. A few moments 
an ambulance surgeon was injecting 4 solution of 
€nalin right into the gangster’s heart muscle, and that 
ae Say dead man came to li el Adrenalin is a circu- 
| stimulant, and it started that heart muscle to con- 
heart © and expanding again — in other words, the man’s 
rok cies its beat and began sending his blood 
hes i his body once more. Soon his eyes opened, and 
alked. He lived only three hours — he had been ser 


Ou. : 
sly wounded — but in those three ho 


ice in a Middle West city 
ho were a constant threat 


on the run. Slipping 
and had to shoot to 


d shook his head. 


“ Guess he’s 


urs he gave infor- 


ation that led to the roundup of the gang. 


they thought he was __ 


/ 
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That’s the (sort of thing adrenalin can do for hearts. 
But it has less spectacular uses too. Administered to a jue 
tient by a physician, it’s a big relief in asthma, and agai? 
in the troublesome skin disease that bothers people whe 
seem poisoned by some usually innocent food, like straw- 
berries or a certain cereal. It’s used, also, on minor wounds 
to aid blood clotting —a man cuts himself while shavi9g 
will pat on adrenalin to stop the bleeding. , 

Adrenalin comes from the suprarenal glands, two little 
glands, each shaped like a catcher’s mitt, right above the 
kidneys. Nature puts only a very small quantity into €a¢ 
gland. From 15,000 cattle — 15,000,000 pounds of beef — 
you can get only a pound of adrenalin. One large drug 


manufacturer uses the glands from hundreds of thousands 
of cattle. 


ica, sombreroed cowboys on 
nding up the cattle, bring 
on the hoof. 


í 
IV t 


In the research laboratories, scientists are always study 


img new problems in medicine making. ‘Any need for ĉ 
more effectiye remedy is sure to start a search for it. 

, Several summers ago, black-headed, seventeen-year-0 
Jim Smith, the c ampion diver in the constantly shifting 
Population of a lakeside camp, ran out on the diving boat 
to do a jackknife, and his bare feet picked up a fung” ‘| 
infection called “ringworm.” He began to be annoy® 
With intense itching and burning between the toes. The? 


that fall, towheaded John Jones, Blackstone College’s star 
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jalack, went with the team to play a game away from 
sli €, and in the hotel neglected to slide his feet into 
u Pp ers before he went in to take a bath. And he picked 
p ringworm.” 

É a boys and their families all over the country getting 
Pani nnoying infection, the medicine-manufacturing com- 
Mice: went to work to find the best possible thing for its 
Of and cure. The director of the research laboratories 
sóm Wholesale drug house asked a woman scientist to find 
her ething exceptionally good for the purpose, and it took 

Fi © years to work out the problem. a 
in ce she went to a physician in the city who specializes 
ne in diseases and got him to supply her with scraps and 

Ae a om the infected skin of his patients. This material 

i ull of the tiny plant organisms known as fungi, the 

Y minute living things that cause the skin disease. 
stem she went back to her spotless, airy laboratory and 
ue ed on her white uniform and went to work. She 
ab Pped the fungi-infested scraps and scabs into test tubes 

Sut half filled with jellylike agar made from seaweed. 
5 € fungi lived well on the agar and multiplied rapidly. 

on she had plenty to use in her experiments. 

e knew that to relieve and cure “ringworm ” she 
hs do one of two things. Either find a substance that 
gould kill the fungi inthe skin tissue, OF find something 

at would cause a softening of the skin and induce it to 


“lough off, carrying the fungi with it- 

ince she had to watch the fungi in action, she planted 
pea” guinea pigs. She was going to give the Le 
l = ringworm ” and then cure them. She made tw 
“ons Jesion she could 


or sores on each pig’s' back. One 
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treat with the curative substance she was trying out, and: 
the other she would leave alone. Then she could see how 
much good the substance did. a 
She worked for weeks trying out single substanc d 
But each was ineffective. Perhaps one substance alog 
wouldn’t do the job. She began trying combinations 
different substances, Month after month she kept at 1 i 
combining different chemicals in an effort to find an € 
fective and soothing ointment. 


: : 4 
tried out on the gunea pigs. And at last she was succes 


By everlasting Pegging away at the job, year after yea 


earlier days, 
In the Middle Ages, t 
ubonic plague, and “ black diphtheria ” repeatedly sweP 


a city died, Now such 


„In 1796, London Was scourged by smallpox, and a8 
died. Buta young English Physician, Dr, Edward J ees 
in the sleepy little village of Berkeley, a hundred mi e 
away, was even then working out a way to ends 
smallpox. He found it that very year, and a Berka 
ae James Phipps, had courage enough to help bt 

nd it, i 

On May 14, 1796, there in the little Gloucestershire Ne 
lage, Dr. Jenner gave James Phipps the world’s first Vie 
“nation. ‘In six weeks the boy exposed himself to i 
dreaded disease but, just as Dr. Jenner had expected, 
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panned perfectly well. Dr. Jenner's discovery had 
Ke the boy immune! 
aan first men ridiculed the young physician. But even- 
o y long lines of people waited in front of his door and 
oo him to vaccinate them. They knew, as we know 
small that Dr. Jenner had found a safeguard against 
Fea, ae _ Today the disease, like the once greatly 
ed diphtheria, is well under control. 
other preventive medicine, the vaccine used to ward 
R. hoid fever, has been given us by the research work- 
n times past, typhoid was the dread of an army. In 
at during the Spanish-American War one soldier out of 
seven seven contracted the disease, and one out of every 
soldi ty-one died from it. But during the World War, all 
fie „Were vaccinated with the antityphoid vaccine. 
con millions of these men living under conditions highly 
cont Ucive to typhoid fever, only one out of every 3,000 
diag acted the disease, and only one out of every 25,000 
Tom it. 
ies another preventive medicine that saved many 
Ren in the World War is the antitoxin for tetanus OF 
abo jaw. Jim Smith’s. brother can tell you something 
in ut that. He was hustling around the family workshop 
H a pair of old soft shoes and ran a rusty nail into his foot. 
ae the good sense to go straight to the family doctor, 
anti that World War veteran promptly gave him tetanus 
ttoxin, and the nail wound healed at once. The doctor 
80 gave him some information about the tough microbe 


that causes lockjaw. ) 

ee € scientist Nicolaier found the microbe, in the dirt of 
Ound, in 1885. He called it the tetanus bacillus and did 
St of experimental work with it. He found that the 


off ty 
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bacillus produced a spore so resistant that it withstood. 
boiling for some minutes, and remained alive in the so’ 
for months. Ue 

Four years later, the scientists discovered an antitox!? 
that would defeat the hard-boiled microbe. 

The World War veteran told Jim’s brother that the us¢ 
of this tetanus antitoxin had given thousands of young 
fellows a chance to come back home instead of dying © 
lockjaw over in France, and Europe. of 

In days past a person bitten by a mad dog faced para 
cally certain death from hydrophobia. Then in 1885 Pa 
aking now famous. He finish! r 
treatment that prevented hydr 

four American boys who ae 
Were rushed overseas to Pasteut 


. . ici n 
cine within reach of every pay ave 
t any city and state health: departments 4 
1t ea ha nd. Manufacturers will rush it to any point 
which it is needed. ' 


- +. It takes an army to stock the medicine shelf fo 
you and your doctor, Industry on the march, with scien? 
at its elbow, Physicians, pharmacists, botanists, chem E. 
“ngineers, research men of all kinds, work shoulder 
shoulder with the old-timers of the factory shops- 


Search the world for the medicines that will keep si 
healthy, and they like the job. 


% * 
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HUNTERS WHO SEARCH FOR NEW PLANTS 


by Herbert W. Waring 


8 begin with, I want to tell you the story of twelve 


into oe immigrants — plants — that found their way 
oe e United States, partly by chance and partly by the 

I uragement of the Federal Government. 
aie 1869, when the late William Saunders was the horti- 
a fist of the United States Department of Agriculture, 

tiend called at his office in Washington with a letter 
ie a correspondent in Bahia, Brazil. This letter told 

a fruit that was greatly relished there by both natives 
z Oreigners —an orange of unusual characteristics, 
Re in size, delicious in flavor, without seeds, with a 


M ight not this orange prov 
G ai The American horticu 
a 7 a in Bahia, telling him he w 
W small trees propagated from t 
“Usual fruit, 
€ little grafted trees arrived in Washington — twee 
em, Twelve apostles of an amazing prosperity’ 
hey were splendid specimens. Planted in the oye 
€nt greenhouse, ten of them flourished, yielding bues 
Scions which were inserted in other orange stocks. 
$ the budded or grafted trees developed, they were dis- 
~ Outed to orange ‘growers and horticultural experiment- 
“ts. Some went to Florida, but they didn’t do well there; 
enough other oranges flourished in the same climate an 
ul. 
In 1873 Mrs. Eliza Tibbets, then residing in Washing- 


e of value in the United 
Itwrist forthwith wrote to 
ould be glad to receive 
he trees that bore this 


St 
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; estab- 
ton, was starting for her new home in the recent she 
lished irrigated settlement at Riverside, Califor. ve of the 
appealed to the government horticulturist for tre 


from 
new variety, and two little trees, themselves sprung 


ae 
a e 3: mail 
buds of the original apostles,” were, sent by 


? it was 
Riverside. In a few years they fruited. This pe in 
large in size, handsome in appearance, and lusci 
flavor. 

The news spread abroad, the oran 
they were astonished, 
the quantities of it on 

Mrs. Tibbets permit 
scions and buds with 
and so convert their t 

From Mrs. Tibbet 
California has devel 
later known as the 
ington Navel, toge 
ble for the Califor 
oranges every wee 

Ifa Single varie 
introduced in thi 
sults, can you im 
tematic, scientific 
for seeds and plan 
States? Such as 
going on for a 
Plorers are scout 


both by the quality of the fruit 
e two little trees. 5 
S nae to cut from the liile 
which to “ top work ” their orc Fo 
rees into bearers of the navel ora A 
$’ trees the navel’ orange ni 
oped. And the famous Bahia ie $ 
Riverside Navel and now as the ae 
ther with the Valencia, makes it i a 
nia growers to send east trainloa i 
k in the year. an 
ty of mae Fae heard of by fae re 
s fashion, produced such marve oa sys" 
agine what the result would be A 
search were made throughout hena d 
ts that might prove useful in the 5 been 
earch is being made today. It ae ok 
quarter of a century. arya: 
ing in the agricultural regions se Jiter 
Manchur ia, and Japan, in Russia and along the nd the 
Tanean, in Algeria, Tunis, and Abyssinia, in India a 


mi 
East Indies, and in the South Seas, in Siam, Assam, But 
and Bengal! 


and 
ge growers came, F d 
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ry of a million immigrants. 


It’s : 
an amazing story, this sto 
ands of varieties of 


o é 
a A acion of scores of thousan s 
new ye plants, new luscious fruits, improved grains, 
less ¢ jepan, new grasses, new trees, involves nothing 

uh, the remaking of a nation’s agriculture. j 
Por. g the last twenty-five years, since the systematic 
by- tation and trial of foreign plants was undertaken 
€ Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States De- 


a 
a ent of Agriculture, more than 69,000 lots of seeds, 
A‘ Ree bulbs, tubers, and plants have been brought in. 
ful of § may mean nothing more bulky than a apo 
N to, udan grass seed, which came in in 1909 and whic j 
11,009 6, Produced in our South a seed crop amounting to 
BE to 00 pounds! On the other hand, a lot may consist 
f ba n of durum wheat, a bale of rooted trees, a carloa 
Ver °0 clumps. 

‘ome Y day to the receiving office of this Bureau comes 
ing new. Seed of the calabash pipe gourd from 


Noy t r 
RE SR Africa. A little bundle of two oF three scions 
Paper Jujube from China, carefully wrapped in waxed 
ftom a255 and burlap. A hundred pounds of soy beans 
Scio, s anchuria, F ifty pounds of barley from Ab a 
Reype. the mango tree from India, or date suckers from 
n . 
phic Bengal igrows the chaulmoogra tree, the fruit of 
Ph she nan seed that produces an oil now known Be 
iting oe for le _ Today, we are grown 
tapighPines and At Canal zone: One of the most 
an % rowing trees in the world is the Chinese a 
Group me as a shade tree, it is capable of ere ing 
Th t, and is now flourishing in arid parts of the = 
tung tree! A native of China, ornamental an 
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hich 
showy, it produces a fruit with seven large sect i 
contain an oil used as a drier in the paint and val pe: 
dustry. In 1925, American pace inpor + before 
a million pounds of tung oil from the Orient, ae 
long we shall produce it in large quantities ane! is pow 
an immigrant, the tung tree arrived in 1905, Re y hwest: 
being planted commercially in the South and So : 


n 
was 1! 
Last year a total of 1,500 acres of young tung trees 
cultivation. 


The taro and the yautia, 
to us from Hawaii, 
dasheen is an immi 
potato, but richer, 
in production on 
commonplace in 
a pear-shaped, ve 


h e 
starchy root crops which oan 
are now growing in the South An 
grant from Central America. now 
more mealy, with fuller flavor, it i ea 
a commercial scale and may soon te is 
our northern markets, The cave 
getable fruit of the same fal a the 
cucumber, resembling in taste the summer squas f oul 
vegetable marrow, but more delicate. A native © eu 
western tropics, it js taking out naturalization PAR \ 
South Carolina, eastern Texas, and southern Califor 


brated pomologist, who 
the Bureau of Plant Indus 
our explorers and plant e 

“Bear in mind,” 
Native grains of im 
the Indian maize, 
cept the plums of 
raspberries, and 
their present for 


xperimenters, - no 
was hi response, “that we ae F 
Portance, with the exception © oe 
and no native fruits of importance ics 
the upper Mississippi valley, blacker 5 
strawberries. And our strawberri 

m came from Europe. 
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ch we mainly 
To help find 
the grains and 


« 
F 
rely e us realize that the crops on whi 
€ plant ar to us from other countries. 
asses, ie. ruit, the nut or timber tree, 
of land in ee produce the best results on every acre 
introducti e United States is the business of our plant 
“« ies office. 
ringing itin the seed or plant of 
ong fine k the country is only the first step. Usually, 
experiments must follow. Plants must be 


red È 
» Star : 
Und rains crossed; fruits must be grafted on new stock. 
d, desired ones de- 


€siral >; e 
Veloped ble traits must be eliminate 
Oped, 


A ; 
metho a8 with these plants, as a Te 
iseases, ai introduction in the past, have come native 
normou nd here in the United States, through the 
We hay $ scale on which we plant crops of most kinds, 
Pests, € afforded opportunity for the increase of these 


a desired species and 


sult of haphazard 


rotecting our 


W 
Stops ae developed various ways of p 
in om diseases, But we shall never have our country 
[tural position until we have 
dequately resistant to disease, 
and yielding 


ar 

Seiten safe agricu 
ated 1 nd strains that are a 

® brodu o the sections where they are grown, 
“qe Ct suitable for our needs. 

i Ppalocny lived in New England, 

Scent] ined farther south, you wou 

fungus happened to our native chestnuts. 

t > the so-called blight or bark 


` Yni E 
Pr: ited States from Asia on sm 


ate É A 
nurseries, has wrought destruction. 
t It is spreadin 


ding tall, gaunt, 


in Virginia, oF in the 
ld know what has 
A parasitic 
disease, brought into 
all trees imported by 
]l our na- 
g south. 


tiy 
somber 


€ 
Yı a ee are susceptible to i 
these blighted trees stan 
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—dead! Within twenty-years all our native stands will 
be infected. Shortly after that they will be gone. ded 
“For many years the tanning industry has depen 
largely upon tannin obtained from chestnut wood. a 

War Department is likewise concerned because of its gre 
need for leather. Abs 
“In China, there are numerous species and varieties a 
chestnut. Some are affected by the same parasitic fung 4 
that kills our own. But there is one, the so-called Chines 
hairy chestnut, which is highly resistant. In this we a 
great promise. By crossing it with other strains, We a 
lieve that, in time, we shall be able to produce a new ches 
nut which will resist the blight, produce good nuts, an 
a good timber tree with a tall, straight trunk. 


A f 
Perhaps you already know the remarkable story ° 
durum wheat. 


wi z 3 : sas 
Years ago immigrants from Russia brought to Kan 
the 


seed of certain hard wheats in which several mant 
facturers of cereals saw a possible future. One of our on 
Plorers made a trip through Russia and the Mediterrane? 
region to see what he could find. He brought back mam, 7 
strains of durum wheat. An unusually hard type, W 


i ‘ wa $ the 
a high proteid content, this is the macaroni wheat of 


å r 
world, though the common wheats are more satisfact© y 
for bread. 


“In all, the Government spent approximately $400,004 
experimenting with the seeds of hard wheats that result 
from the exploring expedition; and the result is the dU i 
wheat which is now grown in this country. Not only 
it strongly resistant to the disease known as black st 
Tust, but it also holds its own against drought. In en 
paratively few years, the crop of this wheat has mount 
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to 30 
0 
,000,000 bushels a year! In other words, the varieties 
Joration and subsequent 


O; 
a” wheat acquired by exp 
anim e produce annually more than a hundred times the 
“In th T spent in obtaining them. 
crop; oa rient, the soy bean is the great leguminous 
M reas we in this country have relied upor clover 
of the air a. Poe clover, the soy bean pulls nitrogen out 
forage, it an eventually deposits it in the soil. A good 
is <i chase splendid hay when cured. Soy bean meal 
tion of i Brae. used in the United States 1n the prepara- 
tom the a „foods. It makes good muffins. The oil 
232 suppl ean is used on a large scale by the paint industry 
ay i ae ement to linseed oil in the lower-priced paints. 
is valų e made from the beans after extraction of the oil 
« eee as feed. 
acres A in the United States, score 
it is to be een planted to soy beans. 
oe Chae one of our main forage crops- 
You faa ina there grows a fruit tree known as the jujube. 
00,009 eee have heard of it, yet, to more than 400; 
Nese date uinese, this fruit, sometimes known as the Chi- 
3 ee is as important as the fig is to the peoples of the 
& anean. 
jube eed years we have been working with the ju- 
Most enc is country, and during the past five we have ha 
oa ouraging results. It gives indication of establish- 
erha ey, industry in the Southwest and in California. 
Tuit a É less than fifteen years you will be asking your 
“Te a er for jujubes as you now ask for figs or dates. 
Pro RA been said that if the Oriental timber bamboo 
ng seeds oftener than once in forty years; it would 
ago have become a valuable and useful crop * our 


5 of thousands of 
It is evident that 
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South. The fact that it has had to be brought over in the 
form of living plants, requiring special handling an 
treatment, has prevented this development. However, 4 
beginning has been made. j 

“ We have groves of bamboos in Florida and at Chico 
California. Our search is still going on in different par (5 
of the Orient for species of bamboo that may be especial y 
adapted to our climate; and some, brought from Java, ar 
particularly promising. 

“There is no plant in the world that can be put to 50 
many uses as the bamboo plant. To the Orient it has bee” 
what the white pine has been to us. Wherever it grow’ 
it has become the most indispensable of plants. They vs? 
the bamboo in the Orient for making baskets, str ect 
brushes, and brooms. It makes beautiful bridges; they 


even make houses of it. The shoots are a staple of thet 
diet. 


“In this country we are importing hundreds of thov- 
sands of bamboo fishin 


s 8 rods every year. We also use * 
in making phonograph needles. It has been predict? 
that if bamboo production can be put upon a commer¢i@ 
scale in this country, it will be used for barrel hoops, fF - 
vine stakes and trellises, for light ladders, for stays 1° 
overloaded fruit trees, for baskets, and for light fruit ship 
Ping crates. For light furniture it is sure to find a market. 
Tt may eventually be used in papermaking. And, ° 
course, we shall eat it when we can get it. c 
“ Do you wonder that some observers have said that t n 
bamboo is one of the most promising of all the plant w 


: ted 
ae au that have ever found their way into the Unit? 
tates? ” 


oe! a ee eee 
E er 
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w e oa ee 


FILMING AN AIR FIGHT 
by Dick Grace 
OST fliers have worn parachutes, and some have 


Wheth, ad to. use them, in emergencies, but I doubt 
€r any pilot has received more of a thrill from a 


Parachute than Bob King. 
Ovj app ened during the filming of the last scenes of the 
squad, Lilac Time.” I had two squadrons, the English’ 
ine . 2 of seven planes and the German squadron of 
cu and to photograph the clash between the two units 
tee SEd three camera ships. That made a total of nine- 


Ce 
5 planes in the air for the mix-up. 
tec ar were for everyone to wear parachutes, ah pro- 
ution Saat collision, and very few gear us 
Dinnin, With nineteen ships whirring an uz ng, 
Slight ng and looping, all within a very smal area, 
est error in judgment might cause a collision. 
Seq € chutes we were wearing were of two kinds —the 


k Pack, the one which was used as a cushion when we 
signet the cockpit, and the back pack which, as the name 
for “les, was strapped to the back. We didn’t care a lot 
upp £ back pack, since it rubbed uncomfortably on the 
the Olstery of the cockpit and held one’s body away from 

Ae oi the chair k the air I noticed 
that a last inspection before z es koi pet 


ob King was wearing one © 
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; J 
Bob was flying one of the camera ships. He, ae 
others, should have had a seat pack, because it affo TA 
greater comfort and gave greater visibility to Eo 
But evidently it was of his own choice; I climbe 
my ship, gave the signal, and we were off. : 
Nites ships PS up into the dense clouds! a 
minutes we climbed through that bucket of milk, ol 
then, suddenly, we found ourselves sitting on top © 4 
other world. Below us was a swirling angry te Pc 
twisting mist; above, nothing but the blue sky an a 
sun. With a wiggle of my ailerons I signaled the Ger ‘ae 
squadron to turn downwind, while we continued upr TE 
It was all prearranged that we should each fy in 


c 
directions for two minutes and then turn and appro4 
for the dog fight. 


Another nod of the nose 


planes started climbing, 
the scrap. 


a 
of my ship and the oa 
to be in a position to photog" 


But that particular shot was never to be photograP E 
Barely had I given the last signal when I noticed the $ s€ 
Bob King was flying dip dangerously from its Se 
Something was wrong — those three camera planes j 
to hold to true steady flight. 


tit 
I watched it closely and noticed with some alarm oF 
was flying wing low and had assumed the position © 


sharp glide. Instantly I knew that something of a E Teo 
nature had developed. Bob didn’t ordinarily fly like was 
. A thousand thou 


ghts raced through my brain: Bob of 

ill — his controls had jammed — a wire had parted. 

one of a dozen things might have happened. ijed 
But this was no time to be merely wondering. 11°" 4 

my ailerons — a sign for my squadron to disband — ® 
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a sharp a throttle of my ship completely forward. In 
l got the Ee I caught up to him quickly, and when I did’ 
an) ock of my life. The actuality was worse than 


o 

; nny speculations. 

Ng out r ve tor I saw his white parac 

Sather it a e wind. Bob King was trying desperately to 
PParently at the same time trying tO control his ship. 

allowing a) the snaps had given away on the back pack, 

opele to open and fill, in the draft of the propeller. 
ss! It ld 

i ob would would be but a matter of seconds before 
ücky eno be dragged from the cockpit and, if he were 

ugh to clear the controls, be anked out into 

y: 


SPace 
Then the ship, with no one at the controls, would 


Plun, 
nge 
bits 8c thousands of feet to the earth below and crash to 


Ne 
cameraman and the plane were doomed. The 
And there was only a 


ld not catch in the rear 
fatal dive. 


hute slowly flutter- 


fe Aaa new section. Now he 
at erate clouds, and I knew that 
à elpless g mass in such a dilemma, 1 
te the lo to aid, I could only watch 

ok on the cameraman’s face, 
new that Bob King 


nes ee danger he was in- He k 
Ost he ting desperately for both their lives—that if Bob 
Was een against wind and billowing s 


Teal; 
aes 


ob 

ao caned to arrive at a sudden decision. Bringing 
aroun E of the ship up, he turned almost completely 
in his seat and let the stick go- Then with both 
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hands he gathered in the fast-billowing chute. It to 
just two good yanks of his strong arms and the thing W 
in the seat — all unpacked, but where it could do no harri 
It was all over — over in a second, but in the air a SP 3 
second is enough to make or break a man. pen 

Undoubtedly if he hadn’t made the right decision #⁄/ i 
he did, two men would have been killed and a ship los: 
“ That’s one on me! ” he said, after we had dived throug 
the clouds and landed. 


“ No,” I said, “ that was almost one on you! n 


ca HK 


WALT DISNEY MAKES A MICKEY MOUSE FILM 
(adapted) 
ICKEY MOUSE is an all-round actor. He can PË, 
whistle, or talk. Everything he does is in a 
with a musical note, Mickey’s creator, Walt Disney» se 
plies Mickey's voice, while Marcelita Garner utters rt, 
mouselike, yet human voice when Mickey’s sweet of 
Minnie, talks, A man who was a barker in a circus 
many years supplies most of the other sounds made 
Mickey’s animal assistants. : eat 
Walt Disney plans every adventure of Mickey with Bib 
detail. At the outset of a new adventure, Walt meets“ 
his staff of artists and engineers. As these men saet 
ideas, a secretary makes an outline of the story. In woa g 
this story Disney’s helpers decide upon the kind © i! 
venture Mickey is to make, the kind of villain w2° pet 
try to outwit Mickey. Next, the directors decide wh 
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Mick, > 
oon arate Minnie Mouse, is to be kidnaped and 
use on to ee high in the mountains or lured to a pent- 
The direct P of a high apartment house in a crowded city. 
lirectors also select the plan used by Mickey in rescu- 


1S sweeth 
eart., 
ts is always the 


m the story is 
ned kind with 
’s sweetheart, 
every adventure the villain 
in the end, the hero outwits 
d young lady. The 


ST shes 
Bets n the beginning of 
the De best of the te : Fa 


illain 
villai x 
and rescues the frightene 


ero 

Usu : : 5 > 
always Sy receives a kiss as his reward. Third, there is 
th stooge — someone who plays into the hands of 


lain. Usually 


erosin hi : 7 
Plut, in his efforts to outwit the vil 
hance to show 


O, t 
What a he Pup, or Minnie gives Mickey a ¢ 
real hero is. 


es A : ; ; 
e meetings of the staff, the musical director is 


Prese 
9 Bda After he has heard the story worked out in al 
vie ails, he suggests the musical theme for the sound 
Micka, tLe always selects a musical note to illustrate 
that he is working. out 


key? 

S 3 i feelings at the time 
Di em of rescuing his sw' 
alon sa spirits on his way tO 
F abour the tune of pleasant musica 
Musical to give up hope of defeatin 
S note that describes his feelings 1 
“Clings he musical note is always the same as 


eetheart. When Mickey 
Minnie’s home, he skips 
1 notes. When he 
g the villain, the 
is slow an 


Mickey’s 


ompleted, the 
The sereen 


Afte 
Xtigg c, the work of the editors has been ¢ 
d divide 


St Haat i 
AY of po ator steps into the production. 
enario is divided into many scenes 4D 
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among the artists who will draw the pictures which ap- 
pear on the screen. When each animator receives his part 
of the story, he is given two sheets of instructions. +, 
first is an account of what the actors are expected to do #9 
each scene. The second is an exposure-sheet on which af¢ 
written the musical notes which are to accompany 
actions of the actors in each scene. From these tw sets 
of instructions the artist is directed how to combine the 


grapher who places the picture 


: ery: 
ong strip of background rt ipto 


appear together. In the process of production, one 4 ri 
draws the scenery, and another draws the action of Micke) 
or some other actor in the film. u 

When the animators or artists finish drawing the i js 
sands of small pictures on a film of celluloid, the fl? r 
run through a movie machine at the rate of twenty", 
Fames per second. Since Mickey Mouse cartoons dn 
require seven minutes to run through the moving picti 
machine, it is easy for a student in arithmetic to figut© f 
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the n 
Reece of small frames of celluloid the artists have 
A n order to get a complete picture. 
hy di : 
aes did Walt Disney select Mickey Mouse for his 
alt’s long before Walt 
This is said to be the 


wh; ear scratching in the metal 


h 
bo 


a ening meal. Most 
Would have chased the little fellows from their 
He showed an 
them from their 


Ork, : 
becana on his drawings of 
Rtoweh Walt’s favorite. (If 

of the Mickey Mouse idea in Disn' 


` id: a of a series of Mickey 
California Then, while traveling from Jew c 
ted e Disney decided to put ickey into an ani- 


x . 
Moving picture. With his brother, Roy, 


in hi 
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assistant, Walt wrote his first Mickey Mouse story and 
drew fifteen hundred different pictures to illustrate 1t- 
The public liked the idea: Mickey was in the movies: 


n 


Mickey made his debut in the Colony Theater in Ne 
York on September 28, 1928. His first role was entitle 
Steamboat Willie. His audience had seen animated © 
toons before Mickey’s time, but when Mickey played k 
xylophone solo on a cow’s teeth and played an orchest!4 
number on a set of dishpans, his audience knew hea 
new movie hero had appeared. The audience went W 3 
with laughter, and the next day fan mail arrived at 
studio for Mr. Mickey Mouse. | 

Every time his picture was shown this young star gani e 
new friends. He was a child star, and Americans ha” 
always been happy to give warm reception to anot?" 
Jackie Cooper or Shirley Temple. Mickey was a youre 
ster but, unlike other young celebrities, great preparati? 
had been made to give him the right type of introductio”; 
For many months Walter Disney, Mickey’s creator, 2 
Mrs. Disney planned for Mickey’s first appearance. 
screen story or scenario was written by the Disneys 
ing a train jour: ney from New York to Hollywood. ej 
the first drawings of Mickey had been completed, n 3 
were guarded every minute against kidnapers of a Ho i 
wood type. For Walt Disney had had a sad experin 
With these men who steal brain-children from " 
Parents. Several years before Walt had introduced ®, 
other animal actor, Oswald the Rabbit. Like Mickey 

Tst reception Oswald’s was also a great success. 


sic : : 3 al 
Moving-picture audience enjoyed the antics of the ch 


ther 


(4 
dur 
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a 
ee ade famous by Aesop many centuries before mod- 
Creator 7 The success of Oswald did not benefit his 
E a For after Disney had made a number 
emMplo ald films, he asked for an increase in salary. His 
isne yers refused: his request and employed men on 
alt ik staff to make Oswald films at a lower price. 
ea this experience when he planned to 
grow lickey. The mouse must be different; he must 
RSE in everything but his voice. Thus, to protect 
anyon) x ee kidnapers, Walt Disney has never allowed 
3 alee speak for Mickey; Walt was Mickey and his 
Micke always be the same. During the past five years 
techna has grown in his ability to act. He has a special 
he S When he was a youngster just getting a start, 
Was y permitted to do and to say almost anything. He 
Ma ome However, as he grew up he had to behave 
Shoy erent manner. Walt Disney insisted that Mickey 
ue] zavar: be a gentleman. He should never act in a 
Conceit ay unless he was punishing a villain. If he acted 
em ed and vain, he must be humbled for his actions. 
eene be a smart aleck. In every action he must 
i 4 hile the young actor was 
baz, 8 Circle of friends aroun 
and aj oduced Mickey to the 
Tica ey liked the little fellow. 
acce demanded his likeness on 
fg ted in trade for their ivory andan 
titiz, thday his creator was made a i s 
ou. n. Theaters in Sweden run seven or eight Mickey 
Jap se films for an evening’s performance. Children in 
an see Mickey on the screen as Miki Kuchi, French 


growing up, he was extend- 
d the world. Douglas Fair- 
African headhunters, 

Tribesmen in South 
the cakes of soap they 
imal hides. On his 
n honorary French 
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children as Michel Souris, Spaniards as Miguel Rao a 
and Germans as Mickey Maus. In all the countries x a 
Mickey appeared last year, almost four hundre rail 
seventy million people paid to see him outwit the 
hearted villain and save his sweetheart: in 
Not only has Mickey been a screen success, he has E 
vaded the field of business. Millions of Mickey Mo % 
watches, watch fobs, alarm clocks, picture books, ando 


. ` * arg great 
trinkets have been sold. Mickey is one of America’s g 
est business successes. 


* * * 


d 

se 

Nore: The ideas for this short article on Mickey Mouse acne es: 
upon two long articles appearing in the following maga 


icke}. 
Part I is told in full in Andrew Bone’s article, When Mit 
Mouse Speaks, which appeared in the March, 1933, 15 


ui 
Je b ]va 
the Scientific American. Part II is a part of the article by 


4 
Johnson entitled Mickey Mouse. It appeared in the July; 193 2 
issue of The Woman's 


f 
inte 
Home Companion. If you are “older 
ested in reading these articles written especially for 
readers, consult your school librarian. 


WITH AMERICAN PIONEERS 
FIGHTING FOR A FOOTHOLD IN THE WILDERNESS 
by Judge William Cooper 


ies 1775 I visited the rough and hilly country of Otsego, 
z where there existed not an inhabitant, nor any trace of 
We oad. I was alone, three hundred miles from home, 
aour bread, meat, or food of any kind. Fire and fish- 
ane tackle were my only means of subsistence. I caught 
out in the brook, and roasted them on the ashes. My 
Orse fed on the grass that grew by the edge of the waters. 
ae me down to sleep in my watch-coat, nothing but the 
an ancholy wilderness around me. In this way I ex- 
aan the country, formed my plans of future settlement, 
vill meditated upon the spot where a place of trade or a 
age should afterwards be established. 
ie n May, 1786, I opened the sales of 40,000 acres, which, 
a sixteen days, were all taken up by the poorest order of 
à en. I soon after established a store, and went to live 
mong them, and continued to do so until 1790, when 
rought on my family. For the ensuing four years 
ar scarcity of provisions was a serious calamity. The 
a was mountainous; there were neither roads nor 
es. 
Men the greatest discouragement was in the extreme 
CEN of the people. None of them had the means of 
aring more than a small spot in the midst of the thick 


and lofty woods, so that their grain grew chiefly in the 
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shade. Their maize did not ripen; their wheat ie 
blasted, and the little they did gather they had no mil 
grind within twenty miles’ distance. Not one in wwe 
had a horse, and the way lay through rapid streams, act S 
swamps, or over bogs. They had neither provisions, P : 
money to purchase them; nor if they had, were any $ a 
found on the way. If the father of a family went abroa hé 
labor for bread, it cost him three times its value before 
could bring it home, and all the business on his farm st0° 
still till his return. d 
I resided among them, and saw too clearly how ba 
their condition was. I erected a storehouse, and during 
each winter filled it with large quantities of grain, R ii d 
chased in distant places. I procured from my frien 
Henry Drinker a credit for a large quantity of suga 
kettles. He also lent me some potash kettles, which Be 
conveyed as we best could; sometimes by partial roads 9 
sleighs, and sometimes over ice. 
lished potash works among the settlers, and made the 
debtor for their bread and laboring utensils. I also g 
them credit for their maple sugar and potash, at a P E 
that would bear transportation, and the first year after Pr 
adoption of this plan I collected in one mass forty-th* 
hogsheads of sugar, and three hundred barrels of pot ve 
Pearl ash, worth about nine thousand dollars. This KeP 


o0% 
the people together and at home, and the country § 
assumed a new face, 


By this means I est? 


Thad not funds of my own sufficient for the opening í 
new roads. But I collected the people at convenient E 
Sons, and by joint efforts we were able to throw brid” 
over the deep streams, and to make, in the cheapest a 
ner, such roads as suited our humble purposes. 
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In Aisone preceding the summer of 1789, grain rose 
the wh ae to a price before unknown. The demand swept 
ber of b z granaries of the Mohawk country- The num- 
Steatly (i Phan who depended upon it for their bread 
Never (oe calla the evil. A famine ensued, which will 
Joyment ciate by those who, though now in the en- 
Tuelest of Mees and comfort, were then afflicted with the 

a ants. 
several ty se of April I arrived amongst them with 
ew d ads of provisions, destined for my ow? use. In 
Poung oe all was gone, and there remained not one 
Uced to salt meat nor a single biscuit. Many were re- 
eks, SAE distress, as to live upon the roots of wild 
Whilst oth onions; some more fortunate lived upon milk, 
of maple ers supported nature by drinking a syrup made 
had TEs and water. The quantity of leeks they ate 
an effect upon their breath, that they could be 


Smell 
ed at many paces’ distance, and when they came to- 
Jic field. 


Sethe, ; 
SAR was like cattle that had pastured in a ga 
a lee named Beets, mistaking some poisonous herb for 
, ate it, and died in consequence. Judge of my feel- 
hundred families about me, 


Z 
by a good Providence to 
e that unusual shoals ©: 
hanna ar waters of the Susque- 
- I went and was surprised to find that they were 
ike a small net, by the 


de and simple contriv- 


he cle 


an 
ten days cach family 


Ple 
Aty of sale. 1 also obtained from ° Legislature, then 
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in session, seventeen hundred bushels of corn. The 
packed on horses’ backs, and on our arrival made a E 
tribution among the families, in proportion to the num l 
of individuals of which each was composed. 


% * 


A PIONEER BOY REMEMBERS 
by Wayman Hogue 
I 
THE OZARK CABIN 


THERE is nothing I remember more vividly than E 
old home and its surroundings. I remember the 8 
house,” one large room built of scalped logs, chinked E 
daubed, and floored with puncheons made of split logs 
with the flat side up and the surface hewn smooth. d 
was roofed with boards riven from choice oak and ba 
overhead joists made of unbarked poles five or six 1n¢ 
in diameter, 3 
There was no loft or ceiling but some long boards Me 
placed across the joists on which were stored baskets n 
apples, bags of peanuts and sacks of cotton. I also jd 
member how, in the fall of the year, my mother wou" 
slice pumpkins in rings and string them on a stick to d'I 
These sticks containing rings of pumpkins exten 
from one joist to another were a familiar sight. ch 
„re were two doors in the big house, one on © 
side, called the front door and the back door. There W 
No windows, and all the light and ventilation came £0 
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a open doors and the unceiled cracks in the walls be- 
a the logs. - 

i T: of all I remember the huge fir 

a 1g house. This fireplace was ma 

oan a near-by hillside and cemented together with a 

of oot made of clay. The extending chimney was built 

Split sticks heavily daubed and lined with clay, which 

Woula dry was very substantial. Sometimes this lining 

crack and fall off, leaving the wood parts exposed, 

when the weather was cold and the fires large, my 


he chimney to 


f. 
eae would have to throw water up t 
inguish the blaze. ; 
Stoo a doorsteps were made of three sawed blocks which 
$ on end, one above the other. 
-T09 Still remember the kitchen, a small 
art that stood out in the yard, facing t 
ens house, and connected with the big h 
8 that was used as a walk from one hous x 
o z the kitchen there was a small fireplace, on the side 
Which were skillets and lids, a teakettle, a coffeepot, 
oiling pot, a fire shovel, a pair of tongs, and a pair of pot- 
s, either resting against the walls or hanging sus- 
ended from nails or pegs driven into the walls. There 
as a stationary bench made against the wall on one side 
` £ the dining table. The other seats at the table were sup- 
e with chairs brought from the big house at, meal 
es. 
more loom, when not in use, stood t t 
R kitchen, and on it reposed two or three pairs of batting 
ae The coffee mill was fastened to the wall, and the 
hurn occupied space on the hearth near the fireplace. 
Against the jambs, strings of red peppers small bags of 


eplace at one end of 
de of stone quarried 


er house of one 
he back door of 
ouse by a hewn 
e to the other. 


in the back part of 
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garden sage and hands of tobacco were sometimes a 
pended. Near the door there was a shelf attached to k 
wall on which rested — in addition to a can of homen 
lye soap, a jar of salt and a jar of lard — a cedar va it 
bucket with a gourd dipper hanging oma nail just pe 
Under the shelf was a barrel containing meal with a m 
sack spread over it to keep out the dust. was 
Just outside the kitchen door and against the wall a 
a small bench on which there was another cedar W4 i 
bucket, a tin wash pan, a sardine box filled with lye pi 
Hanging over the basin was a towel made from a W 
out meal sack. ere 
The entire family slept in the big house. There W” 
three large cord beds, two in the back part of the house 
one in each corner — and the third in a corner next tO T 
fireplace. In place of slats there were ropes runni 
through and around the railings and woven tight. a 
this network of ropes rested the beds. First there W3$ 
straw mattress and on this a full heavy feather bed. the 
My father and mother slept on one of the beds 17 
back of the house and my sisters on the other, an 
and I slept on the bed near the fireplace. We also ba be 
trundle bed under one of the large beds, which could b 
drawn out and used for company. My mother cou 
ways take care of still more company by making g 
a feather bed in the middle of the floor. 4 by 
The spinning wheel, when not in use, usually stoo d 
the wall, and there was a large old trunk placed oi 
between the beds, which was used for storing quilts # 
clothing. as 
A heavy board was built over the fireplace, which wee 
„used as a mantel. On this usually could be seen 4 lar, 
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a Thomas clock, bottles containing castor oil, turpen- 
and camphor, and a cake of mutton suet. 

ver each door were two forked sticks nailed to the 
ng outward, called gun racks. 
these gun racks and a shotgun 
hot pouch hanging suspended 


eet prongs extendi 
it he rested on ane pair of 
a € other. There was a s 
cach of the racks. 
aes oe no rockers and all our straigh 
cowhide, tomed bark, white oak splits, corn s 
RN library consisted of a Bible, a small but very 
aera book, a dream book, a letter writer and an 
c. 
Rate usual way of lighting our house by night was with 
Strip. The heart of the seasoned pine, when split into 
ic S, made a splendid torch, and the knots of decayed 
hoe e very rich in rosin. A pine knot thrown into 
Roe lighted the whole room. Sometimes, when out 
ae knots, we used candles which we molded our- 
ee L also remember seeing my mother put sycamore 
‘Sin a saucer of grease and light the end of the stem. 
is made a dim flickering light. 3 
small rail fence enclosed our yard. It was also well 
Protected by two large and faithful dogs, “ Watch ” and 
avage.” Off by itself in the yard was the smokehouse, 
cre meat was hung and smoke-cured. 
all Short distance from the yar 
ree called the “crib and stable. 
the Pikes used for storing corn, an 
odder loft, was used for storing Y 


t-backed chairs 
hucks or 
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a storage for wheat, tobacco, dry hides and baskets of 
wool. : ail 
The crib and stable were surrounded by a heavy 5 3 
fence staked and ridered, and we referred to this enclosu! 
as “the lot.” Adjoining the lot was the cow pen. they 
had no shelter for the cattle, sheep and hogs, and they 
were forced to take the weather as it came. a 
The outside walls of the crib and stable were oft i 
adorned with the skins of wild animals, such as deer, W i 
cat, and sometimes bear. The walls of the smokehous 
were ornamented with skins of fur-bearing animals sue 
as raccoon, fox, mink and skunk, where my father n 
tacked them up to dry. The skins of an otter and a beav 


a 
stretched over a board with the pelt side out, were 
familiar sight. 


Our vegetable garden was on the side of the house °P; 


Posite the lot, and it was Protected by a fence made : 
long, sharp-pointed pickets called palings. The p ali 
Were pointed at the top to Prevent chickens from A 
over into the garden, and they were set close together 
the bottom to Keep out rabbits and fowl. to 

Our house was built with respect to convenience a 
water. About a hundred yards from the house W3 H d 
large spring with a swift outflow from which we obtain? 
our household water. A few feet from the mouth of es 
spring was a small excavation through which cold wa 
Tan, and in it were placed buckets and jars of milk e 
order that they might keep cool. They were protec! g 
from hogs and cattle by a small rail pen. Near the sp ne 
were a large wash kettle and two tubs made by sawi8 
barrel in halves. 


d 
Our field of about thirty or forty acres of cleared 14° 
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ae down to and included a small creek bottom. In 
a to the field we passed through the orchard. This 
of an enclosure of about ten acres independent of the rest 
the field. 
ia house was „situated about a mile from the “big 
hich, This was a rocky, rough, and seldom traveled 
ing way, and was the only road leading out of the vicin- 
E A creek ran through our property, between our house 
A the big road, which would often become swollen too 
a and swift to ford, and as there was no other way of 
ting from our house to the big road, we just had to 


Wai : 
ait until the water subsided. 


I 
A CHUNK O'FAR 


BOUT the first work I ever did was to pick up chips- 
lef My father, in cutting up logs into fire stick length, 
an a lot of chips, and my job was to pick up the chips 

take them into the kitchen as my mother needed 
aa. When a little larger, I was able to assist Jim 1 
inging in small wood. 
col ince our house was far from airtight during ths 
ne the winter we had to keep heavy fires goin 
(rian pean ta raked the ashes from the back, and my 
ther Taid in a back stick, as heavy as he could carry. He 
ae placed another smaller stick in front, each end rest- 
a Zona rock about the size of a brick. We knew nothing 
w Sut andirons then. In between the two sticks of wood, 
€ piled smaller wood, and built on up- 
ie had no friction matches, and it w. 
at we keep fires from going out. Todot 


g the severe 


g In 


as very important 
his we covered 
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the fire with ashes before we went to bed, so that we would 
have live coals to start with the next morning. Howes 
it was often the case that the fires went completely oF 
anyway, and we then had to go to a neighbor's house a S 
“ borry ” some fire. Many were the times when I ha 
get up in the cold and go to John Stewart’s house a P4 
mile distant, and “ borry a chunk o’ far,” before we © 
build a fire in our house. „for 

When we had to go off to borrow fire, we wanted it i 
immediate needs, and we therefore went in a hurry, 80t 
in a hurry, and came back in a hurry. Even now, W k 
a mountain man visits a neighbor and hints at going: © 


neighbor will say, “ What’s yer hurry? Did ye come arte! 
„a chunk o” far? ” 


We could solve our fire problem by creating the sP a 


ourselves. On several occasions I have taken flint ae 
held it just over some dry cotton lint and given the fie 
a downward stroke with my closed pocketknife. he 
doing this a spark would fly from the flint and strike t 
lint. I would’blow this until it ignited and the fire y 
started. i 

I was ten years old before I ever heard of a cooki? 


stove. We did all of our cooking in the kitchen fireplace” 
his necessitated fire in the kitchen every day in the Y° y 
The chips which I so 


often had to unwillingly quit ™ 

P lay for and bring in were used in akne The chip 
quickly burnt into coals, which were necessary in bakine 
My mother would rake out some coals, and put over tS e 
a three-legged skillet in which she placed biscuits. iid: 
then put a lid over the skillet and heaped coals on the ye 
n this way she baked wonderful biscuits; I have 9° 
eaten any since as good, 
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All of our coffee came to us green, and my mother 
Toasted it over the kitchen fire and ground it as she needed 
i. She made coffee by boiling the grounds and water 
together in the teakettle. When we were out of coffee, 
4 good substitute could be made from parched corn meal 
and molasses. n 

Since we produced nearly everything that the family 
consumed, there was always plenty to do about the place. 

y father, Jim and I were kept busy tending the fields, 
Caring for the stock, getting in the firewood, tanning 

ides, hunting, trapping and fishing. My mother and 
Sisters had a great deal of work to do. Besides cooking, 
milking and churning, and attending to the house, they 
ad to make all the clothing, from raw material to the 
nished product. As far back as I can remember, my 
Mother and Lelja would sit up late at night and knit. 
hey had to make all the hosiery, gloves, shawls and 
Nubias, and as the winter approached they naturally had 
3 great deal of knitting to do. 1 
very girl had to learn to cut out and make mens and 
Women’s clothing. Not only that, but she had to learn to 
Manufacture the cloth from which the clothing was made. 
ey carded the wool or cotton into rools or bats, 
and with a spinning wheel spun it into thread, and 
With a loom wove it into cloth. My mother wove a 
€avy woolen cloth that she used in making dresses for 

“tself and the girls. She also wove an all-cotton cloth 
that could be used for making shirts and women’s 
Underwear. ] $ 

We children went barefooted about eight months in the 
Year, Should the weather get too severe before we had 
the Money to buy the one pair of shoes each that we had 
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a year, my father was able to make a kind of moccasin ou 
of tanned cowhide that served as a temporary relief. 3 
We used to get choice wheat straw and plait it into ha 
which served for the summer. We had warm coons E 
caps in the winter. I was fortunate if 1 could get a fifty 
cent wool hat once a year. ane 
Corn was the predominant crop and we had to rats? 
plentifully, as we used it for bread and fed it to our sto 
and poultry the year round. In that country corn is ae 

perishable and will keep for two or three years. Bes! 
corn we grew wheat, oats, tobacco, sorghum, potatoes ms 
a little cotton. We had no market for any of these Pf 
ucts, and they were all for our own consumption. 

We had good orchards and very often the yield of large 
red apples was excessive, but it was unprofitable to man 
them, as we had to haul them too far. Sometimes, 2? ef 
ever, my father did take a load of red apples to the iY 
bottoms and peddle them out. 

We raised our cattle and sheep with little troubl 1 
there was cane in the creek bottoms, which they oi 
feed on in the winter, and the herbage on the hills ef 
afforded splendid grazing in the summer. I reme™ 5, 
how I used to go after the cows. In the late after” Me 
when Lelia and my mother wanted to milk, aP° iye 
“ows were not back, they would send me after them. Jd 
had one cow belled so we could locate the herd. I ae 
g0 out into the woods and listen for the bell, and wie 
heard it, I quickly located the cows and drove them bO ef 

t was important that we raise plenty of sheep, 28 Jot 
supplied the wool out of which we made our winter € 
ing. We sheared them once a year and that was 19 ee? 
Spring so that the wool would grow back in time tO ge 


e 2 


(4 
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ys dreaded to see sheep- 


them warm in the winter. I alwa 
e sheep while my 


f earing time come, for I had to hold th 
ather sheared them. 
here were some things, however, that we could not 
Produce, and it toak cash to buy them. We had to have 
shoes, farm implements, dishes and cooking utensils, such 
staples as sugar, coffee, salt, soda and dyestuff, and house- 
a remedies such as castor oil, turpentine and camphor 
im. 
f My father was able to raise the necessary money for the 
ey in various ways. He trapped for fur such animals 
a the otter, the beaver, the mink, the skunk and the 
aon: Then we raised a great deal of poultry and eggs 
ich he occasionally took to market. Sometimes he 
Went to the river bottoms and worked during the fall of 
g € year. Cotton picking on the river plantations offered 
™Mployment for men and women and children during 
a € harvest. The mountain people take this work only as 
ast resort, because they enjoy their freedom to much 

9 work willingly for someone else. 
da € rose early. When the chickens 
Y; we got out of bed. It was consid 


a 
man to be found in bed at sunup. 
g about an eight-hour 


hen there was work 


to 
© and quit when it was through. 


ne always remember when I lear 
A two yearlings named Jolly and Bran 
Som, breaking in to work. Jim had be 
ae but I was considered too small t 

Wever, I made such a noise about it t 


"ne hold the lines and drive Jolly and Brandy; while Jim 
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m 
held the plow. We were plowing new ground, Be fi 
father said he was breaking in the boys, the oxen, 
land. ; ich 

We had an implement called ropeworks, Mie Mi 
my father made ropes. These ropes were used fo p A 
lines, halters, bridle reins, and for many other Pap cept 
The rope was about the only kind of string we had, cotton 
rawhide or tanned leather, We did not have any many 
or hemp twine. Therefore we had to tan a great Į skin 
skins to supply the need for cord. Tanned squirre oie 
made a nice shoelace, and well-tanned buckskin Mia dies 
for hame strings, mending harness and for tying i 
to our saddles, Nearly every boy and man at all tim 


n 
a buckskin string in his pocket, as it was handy whe 
good strong cord was needed. 

The lon 


i] 


d 
p 

and my duties were mostly to keep the fires Ea o 
the room lighted, “ Chunk up the far, Wayman! ds 


1n a pine knot, Wayman!” were oft-repeated commi 
that I obeyed until [ got to nodding and became so $ 
that I had to go off to bed. 

There was not m 
Lelia and Nora stu 
book, my father r 
Weather was, and 


use’ 
uch reading going on in ont ee 
died the “Letter Writer” an t the 
cad the almanac to learn wha My 
Jim studied the dream book. 


mother always read the Bible on Sunday afternoon T 
we stayed at home. One day Jim traded his of 
Pocketknife to Joe B 


urton for a badly worn copy 
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through locks d not read, and after he was 
it M ae awe! at the pictures he had no further use for 
While “aoe and Lelia read and reread the book aloud, 
this a : rest of us listened attentively. Not long after 
a y ather brought home a yellow-back, paper-bound 
; hat he had borrowed from Squire George. The 


ut] 
Bi ye book was “ The Adventures of Dr. Rattlehead.” 
Pals r and well illustrated. We 


« P x 
eck’s Bad Boy.” Joe coul 


tead it was a sidesplitte 
my oe that we soon learned it by heart. One day 
ther, in coming home from Aunt Lou’s, brought 


ho 
me f 4 : 
Ne a book. Ido not remember the title of it, but it was 


a 
ET of Jim Copeland, a notorious freebooter who 
ith Fada practices in the early days of the state. 
along f this supply of literature the family managed to get 
James aa well until the advent of the history of the 
S ys. 
ane a book agent came amongst 
not favo 3 did any business. Somehow, 
Dearly a ly impressed with book agents, as they were 
Were foll * furriners, and it was supposed that they 
gto“ pane that avocation for the sole purpose of try- 
as eat work.” However, I remember one instance 
Si m father subscribed. 
inquired X about noon a man rode up to 
Yoi or my father. He was down in 
“« ler sent Jim after him. 
ter be said Jim, “ they’s a man at t 
we You.” 
& pte is ‘it? ” asked my father. 
nno,” replied Jim. “He looks lak a furriner.” 


A a father came on up to the house. 
ood morning, Mr. Hogue,” said the stranger. 


us, but it was sel- 
the people were 


our house and 


the field, and 


he house wot wants 
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‘Ro al 

“O'Neal is my name. Iam taking orders for E a ue 
Path of Life!” I have heard a great many say tha if you! 
a man well educated and well read and that rmissio® 
family enjoy reading good books. With your aos be 
I will just show you a few sample pages of this w 

ork.” urs 
The agent then produced his Prospectus and b F ales 
ing the pages in rapid succession, as he continued at the 
talk. All of us except my mother stood by, looking 
book as the agent described it. “4 after te 

“ Hit looks lak a good book,” my father said urens 
agent was through with his talk. “What do y 
thank uv it? ” he asked, addressing Lelia and Da make 

Lelia thought it was a handsome book and wou Ta 
a mighty good showing when laid on the mAn a pew 
company came. It would give to our house the ap 
ance of the “ rich folks?” dwelling. 


. 0 
Nora liked it, but she thought of a better use for it- 


ay TSA : 1d be 2° 
account of its size she had an idea that it wou 
to cut out the leayes 


hen vis 
and paste them on the walls w more 
got through reading it, as it would make the room 
attractive, 


Jim and I liked 
we did not think 
almanac. 


+ the 
My father did not know much about what we ack 
book, but he noticed that it had gold letters on Ne 


: a yalu? 
and sides, and he concluded that it must be a 
ook. 


í put 
the book, especially the piai pe 
they were as funny as those 


k 
A po? 
s of opinion was that while the pad 


uld not measure up to the standards of “ Per Ks 
Boy” and “Dr. Rattlehead,” it was a fairly goo 


So the consensu 
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ad my father wrote his name under the others. Dinner 
edy then, so he asked the agent to stay- 
uring all the proceedings my mother had said nothing, 
i ‘ stayed back in the kitchen and frowned unapprov- 
de Y- She didn’t like furriners to begin with and was 
'spleased at my father’s buying the book, and she was 
Ownright angry with him for asking the agent to stay f 
or dinner, because she had to dip into the little coffee and 
ean sugar that she was saving for Saturday night when 
© pr eacher and his wife, Brother and Sister Yates, were 


coming for supper. 

School is comin’ on,” my M 
ete Paw ain’t got narry a cent to buy books and slates and 
Pencils with, and yit youens want him to buy that ole book 
ane that stuckup furriner. An’ youens kep on after him 
ill he had to take two papers when one would have done.” 
it When a weekly newspaper was established in our county 

supplied a longfelt want. In loading the shotgun we 
ad-to have a lot of wadding and this was hard to get. 
ti ast year’s almanac was soon exhausted and we had a hard 
ime finding paper for gun wadding. Therefore we be- 
8an taking the county weekly as soon as jt came out. 

t One day a sheet writer came to our house, and among 
€ papers he was soliciting for, was the Weekly Arkansas 
azette, Lelia and Nora liked the looks of the Gazette 

ne wanted my father to stop the county weekly and sub- 

5 tibe for the Gazette. My father didn’t want to do it 

ae that brought on a long argument as to which was the 

“iad paper. My father liked the county paper because 
was softer and sleazier and made better gun wadding 

and there was just enough of it for his purposes. The 

Sirls liked the Gazette much better. It was larger, was of 


other said to Lelia, “an 
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y otch, 

a better grade of Paper, and easier to cut out an D NE, 
and so much better to use for making mantel scar a up 
because there was so much of it, they could soon 
enough to paper the house. d the 

My Bike cml not see his way clear to give ae oth 
county weekly so he compromised matters by taking 
papers. : 


* K 


BEFRIENDING THE UNDERDOG 


: ilk, no cori t 
€ spring, no cow to milk, n 
hoe; there was nothi 


to have stretched h 
the thick feather b 
rest of sleep and d 
and, with a happy 


Sense of freedom, he brushed the 
from his face and, 


F ad; 
shifting the chunk under n T nd 
down a little more on one si al 


ha 
eyes. But sleep would not come and Chad 
his first wonder about what to do. 
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strik at with Jack drawn close to him, lay back, awe- 
— and with his face wet from mysterious tears. 
thou aot of the childish self-pity that came with every 

ace of himself, wandering, 2 lost spirit along the 
Cart antops, was gone like a dream and ready in his 
gr en the strong new purpose to strike into the world 
Tose, t self, He even took it as a good omen, when he 
horn o find his fire quenched, the stoppe" of his powder 
lesly Out, and the precious black grains scattered hope- 

ree A the wet earth. There were barely more than 
Fir arges left, and something had to be done at once. 
acighb € must get farther away from old Nathan: the 
ors might search for him and find him and take 


Fa back 

Path : started out, brisk and shivering, along the ridge 
S Ao Jack bouncing before him. An hour later, he 
coul upon a hollow tree, filled with old wood which he 
broil tear out with his hands and he built a fire and 
barked a little bacon. Jack got only a bit this time an 
and y cProachfully for more; but Chad shook his head 
he dog started out, with both eyes open, to look for 
w to make 


food. ‘oh enough no 
Tenne ti and its warmt 


1°) . 
deeg pt where the brush was 2° i ; 
ing inp, Often found a path running a short way an a 
ie to some ravine — the trail of cattle and ee 
AGI between one little valley settlement and an- 
© must have made ten miles and more by noon 
€ was a sturdy walker and as tireless almost as 
Now and ten miles is a long W@Y in the mountains, even 
So, already, Chad was far enough away t0 have no 


NS 
hath 
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a better grade of Paper, and easier to cut out and i 
and so much better to use for making mantel scarfs. i 
because there was so much of it, they could soon save 
enough to paper the house. Ae 

My father could not see his way clear to give ma 
county weekly so he compromised matters by taking 
papers, $ 


* aK 


BEFRIENDING THE UNDERDOG 
by John Fox, Jr. i 
the night, Jack roused him by #7394 


y the dawn and his eyes opened on a flaming sun in : 


cast. Again from habit he Started to spring hurriedly 5 
arply conscious, he lay down ap 

© cut, no fire to rekindle, no wate! 

carry down from the Spring, no cow to milk, no cor ef 

hoe; there was Nothing to do—nothing. Morning an 

Morning, with a day’s hard toil ata man’s task before hi?” 


ey, 
t have given, when old Jim called H of 


Sense of freedom, he brushed the ads 
, shifting the chunk under his py 
down a little more on one side had 
eyes. But sleep would not come and Chad 
onder about what to do. 


closed his 
his first w. 
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So Ch, . 

stri ad, with Jack drawn close to him, lay back, awe- 

€ co; 

on of the childish self-pi 
: of himself, wandering, 


ood omen, when he 


se, tofi Pee. 
Joa his fire quenched, the stopper of his powder 
a4 Sst the precious black grains scattered hope- 
e wet earth. There were barely more than 


ree ch 
Fire pee left, and something had to be done at once. 
from old Nathan: the 


2 € 
tighbors mig get farther away 
m back might search for him and find him and take 
© he z 
Path een out, brisk and shivering, along the ridge 
D € upo Jack bouncing before him. An hour later, he 
het ae a hollow tree, filled with old wood which he 
bailed a lii with his hands and he built a fire and 
a fd re ittle bacon. Jack got only a bit this time and 
Ad the a roachfully for more; but Chad shook his head 
th. 72 pee started out, with both eyes ope? to look for 
a Tench od. The sun was high enous: now to make 
© good hed world flash like an emerald and its wart 
de Atain as Chad tramped the topmost edge of Pine 
ee > he ye. the brush was not thick and where, in- 
the Mto so en found a path running as d turn- 
oth Pathway t ravine — the trail of catt! 
wh He y between one little valley settle 
Ja for he must have made ten miles and mor 
N ; Se a a sturdy walker and as tireless almost as 
‘Li ten miles is along way 1? the mountains, even 
o, already, Chad was fat enough away t0 have no 
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Bass 


5 s of 
Tapa Bi Sane oaio a ves 


: backs 
fear of pursuit, even if old Nathan wanted him Jack 
which Was doubtful, j 


this up much longer. I hain’ 
of powder here.” 


And, thereupon, Jack 
turning quite around li 


ne 
side of the ath and, ver 


imbe 
y carefully, the boy climb é 
fallen trunk and edged his 


Way, very carefully, towar@ g 


1 of warning, which was 
d the poison was set 


the 
Useless fe in spite of Chad’s yel 
ose in or the ball had gone true an 
oat the black, crushed head. 
The? said Chad, “ we just go 
Bie bien nad Cropped midway 
broad ue bulks rolling westward 
€r path ran through it an 


Th; 


t to go down now.” 

between the zenith and 
and, at the next gap, 4 
d down the mountain. 


ate knew, led toa settlement and, with a last look 
Cong ing farewell to his own world, he turned down. 
Stron È the sense of possible human companionship was 
thou bi at once, the boy’s half-wild manner changed and, 
IE alert and still watchful, be whistled cheerily to 
and. threw his gun over his shoulder, and walked erect 

Confident, Soon he was below the sunlight and in the 


hum shadows where the water ran noisily and the air 
ea med with the wings of bees. On the last spur, he 
the € upon a cow browsing on sassafras bushes right in 
leg, Pi and the last shadow © ness straightway 
Seg She was old, mild, an and she 
ed down the road in front of him as though she 
her home, or as 


th 
Ought he had come to drive 
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she knew he was homeless and was leading him to shelter. 
A little farther on the river flashed up a welcome to him 
through the trees and at the edge of the water her mellow 
bell led him downstream and he followed. In the 2°% 
hollow, he stooped to drink from a stream that ran a 
the road and, when he rose to start again, his bare i 
stopped as though riven suddenly to the ground; for, ba j 
way: up the next slope, was another figure as motionles 
as his — with a bare head, bare feet, a startled face ae 
wide eyes — but motionless only until the eyes met H 
then there was a flash of bright hair and scarlet homespu™ 
and the little feet, that had trod down the centuries 
meet his, left the earth as though they had wings and C “ae 
saw them, in swift flight, pass silently over the hill. Wy 
next moment, Jack came too near the old brindle 22% 
with a sweep of her horns at him and a toss of tail a? 
heels in the air, she, too, swept over the slope and on, Y? 
the sound of her bell passed out of hearing. Even today 
a bs ed parts of Cumberland, the sudden coming A <I 
‘anger may put women and ch; flight — 5° 

thing like this had happened before to Chan — but 
sudden desertion and the sudden silence drew him “at 
flash back to the lonely cabin he had left and the 1% 


graves under the big poplar and, with a quivering i 
he sat down. Jack, too, dropped to his haunches 22°." , 
hopeless, but not for lo 


bebe) 

ng. The chill of night was co 4 

on and Jack was gettin 8 € chill of night w d 
trotted ahead and squ 


g hungry. Sohe rose presently $ jt- 
i : atted again, looking back and W rd 
ing. But still Chad sat and, in a moment, Jack g 
something that disturbed him, for he threw his 4% ay 
ward the top of the hill and, with a growl, trotted © 
to Chad and sat close to him looking up the slope- 
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Lc with his thumb on the lock of his gun and over 
Roe. ill came a tall figure and a short one, about Chad’s 
big ee a dog, with white feet and white face, that was 
ae A than Jack: and behind them, three more figures, 
he, which was, the tallest of the group. All stopped 
A Da they saw Chad, who dropped the butt of his gun 
Mace to the ground. At once the strange dog, with a 
ek started down toward the two little strangers 
a is yellow ears pointed, the hair bristling along his 
with and his teeth in sight. Jack answered the challenge 
shar an eager whimper, but dropped his tail, at Chad’s 
world command — for Chad did not care to meet the 
as an enemy, when he was looking for a friend. 

an 4 group stood dumb with astonishment for a moment 
b the small boy’s mouth was wide-open with surprise, 
the str ange dog came on with his tail rigid, and lifting 


his feet high. 

e Begone! ” said Chad, sharply, but the dog would not 

Sone; he still came on as though bent on a fight. 
kill ro yo’ dog off,” Chad called aloud. “My dog’ll 
ao You better call him off,” he called again, in 
Me concern, but the tall boy in front laughed scornfully. 
Let’s see him,” he said, and the small one laughed, too. 
do ad’s eyes flashed — no boy can stand an insult to his 
in’ ad the curves of his open lips snapped together 
es Straight red line. “ All right,” he said, placidly, and, 
‘Ng tired, he dropped back on a stone by the wayside to 
aut results, The very tone of his voice struck all 
with a springy trot, 


sh 
ackles of restraint from Jack, who, i 
he were making up 2 


W 
i At forward slowly, as though a i 
is nite plan of action; for Jack had a fighting way ° 
own, which Chad knew. 
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e 

“Get him, Whizzer! ” shouted the tall boy, ae ia 
group of five hurried eagerly down the hill and ch dan 
a half circle about Jack and Chad: so that it loo piace 
uneven conflict, indeed, for the two waifs from 
Mountain. if } with 

The strange dog was game and wasted no time. pe 
a bound he caught Jack by the throat, tossed him ; help 
feet away, and sprang for him again. Jack game was 
less against such strength and fury, but Chad’s face the 
as placid as though it had been Jack who was parae 
winning game. Jack himself seemed little disturbed; ; 


was 
was not Jack’s game, and Chad knew it. The tall boy ost 


chuckling, and his brother of Chad’s age was bent a 
double with delight. 


< Kill my dawg, will he> > 
“Oh, Lawdy! + groaned the tall one. ’ 
Jack was much bitten and chewed by this time, 


while his pluck and Purpose seemed unchanged, 
had risen to his feet and 


The three silent Spectators behind pressed forward foo? 
for the first time, one of these — the tallest of the $ 
— spoke: 


“Take yo’ daw 


he cried shrilly. 


ap quick 
§ off, Daws Dillon,” he said, with 4 


ther 
authority; but Daws shook his head, and the little bro 
looked indignant, 

“ He said he'd kil] him,” said Daws, tauntingly- oth 


“Yo dawg’s bigger and hit ain’ fair,” said the 
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again and, seeing Chad’s worried look, he pressed sud- 
denly forward; but Chad had begun to smile, and was 
Sitting down on his stone again. Jack had leaped this 
tme, with his first growl during the fight, and Whizzer 
Save a sharp cry of surprise and pain. Jack had caught 
him by the throat, close behind the jaws, and the big dog 
Shook and growled and shook again. Sometimes Jack 
Was lifted quite from the ground, but he seemed clamped 
to his enemy to stay. Indeed he shut his eyes, finally, and 
Seemed to go quite to sleep. The big dog threshed madly 
and swung and twisted, howling with increased pain and 
terror and increasing weakness, while Jack’s face was as 
Peaceful as though he were a puppy once more and hang- 
Ng to his mother’s neck instead of her breast, asleep. By 
and by, Whizzer ceased to shake and began to pant; and 
thereupon, Jack took his turn at shaking, gently at first, 
put with maddening regularity and without at all loosen- 
Ng his hold. The big dog was too weak to resist soon 
ak when Jack began to jerk savagely, Whizzer began to 
asp, i 


“ You take yo’ dawg off,” ‘called Daws, sharply. 
Chad never moved. j 
Will you say ’nough fer him?” he asked, quietly; 
a the tall one of the silent three laughed. 
‘ Call him off, I tell ye,” repeated Daws, savagely; but 
gain Chad never moved, and Daws started for a club. 


aad’s new friend came forward. __ 7 ye 

I Hor on, now, hol’ on,” he said easily. “None o A 
Tı eckon.” 

“ Whut you got to do with 


Daws stopped with an oath. 


1s, Tom Turner? ” 
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“You started this fi ht,” said Tom. ed, 
“T don’t keer ef I did — take him off,” Daws answer 
savagely, + and 

& Wil you say “nough fer him? ” said Chad oe ed 
again Tall Tom chuckled. The little brother ¢ d fury 
his fists and turned white with fear for Whizzer an J bis 
for Chad, while Daws looked at the tall Turner > R 
head from side to side, like a balking steer, and dr 
his eyes. 

“ Y-e-s,” he said, sullenly. i I| To 

“ Say it, then,” said Chad, and this time Ta ed: 
roared aloud, and even his two silent brothers aE gs 
Again Daws, with a furious oath, started for the 
with his club, but Chad’s ally stepped between. aws 

“You say ‘nough, Daws Dillon,” he said, an „lwa 
looked into the quiet half-smiling face and at the st 
two grinning behind. 


p a 
Takin’ up again yo’ neighbors fer a wood-colt» 
ye?” do 

“Tm a-takin’ up fer what’s right and fair. o sJ 
you know he’s a w 


: o 
) ood-colt — an’ suppose he is? Y 
nough now, or —” 


4 
n 
Again Daws looked at the dogs. Jack had ak w 


. we 

“Nough! ” growled Daws, angrily, and the vo fect 
hardly jerked from his lips before Chad was on i gn 
and prying Jack’s jaws apart. “He ain’t much eee 
said, looking at the bloody hold which Jack had cla pi 
on his enemy’s throat, “but he’d a-killed him thous ach 


al’ays does. That ain't no chance fer no dog, whe? 
gits that holt.” 
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_ then he raised his eyes and looked into the quivering 
ee of the owner of the dog —the little fellow — who, 
a the bellow of a yearling bull, sprang at him. Again 
2 ad’s lips took a straight red line and being on one knee 
as an advantage, for, as he sprang Up, he got both under- 
oe and there was a mighty tussle, the spectators yelling 
ith frantic delight. 
ee Trip him, Tad,” shouted Daws, fiercely. 
des Stick to him, little un,” shouted Tom, and his brothers, 
i ical Dolph and Rube, danced about madly. Even with 
nderholds, Chad, being much the shorter of the two, 
my no advantage that he did not need, and, with a sharp 
Aud, the two fierce little bodies struck the road side by 


‘© Spurting up a cloud of dust. 
Wy Dawg— fall!” cried Rube, 
oH d to pull the combatants apart. j 
hi He don’t fight fair,” said Chad, panting; and rubbing 
«S Tight eye which his enemy had tried to “ gouge 3 
ut lemme at him — I can fight that away, too.” Tall 
om held them apart. 
You're too little, and he don’t fight fair. I reckon 
You better go on home — you two an’ yo’ mean dawg,” 
Ne said to Daws; and the two Dillons — the one sullen 
oe the other crying with rage— moved away with 
th 22 slinking lose to the ground after them. But at 
i top of the hill both turned with bantering yells, de- 
‘sive wriggling of their fingers at their noses, and with 
other rude gestures. And, thereupon, Dolph and Rube 
Wanted to go after them, but the tall brother stopped them 
With a word. z 
“That’s about all they're fit fer,” he said, contemptu- 
ously, and he turned to Chad. 


and Dolph rushed for- 
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“Whar you from, little man, an’ whar you go!» aa 
what mought yo’ name be?” 

Chad told his name, and where he was from, 
stopped. rd 
“Whar you goin’?” said Tom again, without 4 we 
or look of comment. his a 

Chad knew the disgrace and the suspicion that A per 
swer was likely to generate, but he looked his ques 
in the face fearlessly. 

“ I don’t know whar ’m goin’.” 

The big fellow looked at him keenly, but kindly.» 

“You ain’t lyin’ an’ I reckon you better come wit two 
He turned for the first time to his brothers and the 
nodded. 

“You an’ yo’ dawg, though Mammy don’t like da 
much; but you air a str. 
can fight — 
ye both in.” 


€ 

So Chad and Jack followed the long strides of the ia 
Turners over the hill and to the bend of the river Y ck 
were three long cane fishing poles with their butts i the 
in the mud — the brothers had been fishing, when of 
flying figure of the little girl told them of the coming e 
a stranger into those lonely wilds. Taking these UP», or. 


strode on — Chad after them and Jack trotting, in che 
ful confidence, behind. 


and 


wos 

ou 
anger an’ you ain’t afeerd, if take 
you an yo’ dawg —an’ I know Dad 
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TOWING A CANAL BOAT WESTWARD 
by Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


T= whole family had discussed for weeks which was 
a the best horse to take. Indeed, it was a matter which 
t ncerned the whole family. For the Moores with their 
ree children and Peter, a fifteen-year-old Dutch orphan 
a who lived with them, were moving westward wi 
ne horse and a flatboat. Which horse? That was the 


agitating question. 
The three children voted for Babe, 
À ut Father said she was too old to pull the boat after they 
cached the canal. Mother Moore voted for Wild Fire, 
abe’s ten-year-old son, because she could not bear to leave 


ean a beautiful horse which she had raised from a 
Olt. But he had never been on a towpath and who could 
-and-a-half- 


al whether he would submit to a steady two 
‘nile-an-hour pace? Wild Fire had not got his name for 
pothing! Father Moore and Peter said there was nothing 
to discuss. Jan Kip was “the” horse. Had he not been 
in the Erie Canal service for two years? Was he not the 
Strongest horse for miles around? And had not’ his 
Mother been the famous Nita, who had raced Peter 
Cooper’s Tom Thumb? Yes. The rest agreed. Jan Kip 
Was “ the” horse, although the other members of the fam- 
ily sighed at the thoughts of Jeaving their favorites behind. 

Almost everything had happened to Jan Kip in the 
Course of his long life. Dray horse, canal horse, farm 
horse; he had even trod an endless belt in a queer car 
Which made it go. But never before had he been asked 


to live in an ark and float down a river with a family. 


the gentle old mare. 
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7 8. 
Yet that is what happened to him in the spring ia 
d he was inclined to protest, at least at first. he af 
bay whinnied and stamped in his new stall on t i fk 
The family, arranging things in their new quarters 4 a 
side of him, all heard. Mrs. Moore looked yee: Fire: 
said mildly, “ We might as well have taken Me lit 
He would have been no worse than this.” And, ks: 
William added, “ Babe is the best horse. She never kic% 
But Peter said nothing, 


as 
It was not only Jan Kip who was upset. Everyone y t 
a bit excited, parti 
leaving almost al] that they had known in their short 
which meant “home” to them? And were they ied 
going to a strange and wonderful unknown place © ade 
nd going in a boat, too! Father had ™ ad 
P of Benjamin Cutter — Peter e 


not 


helped, too, as he did 
ark type, a flat raft dr 


t he'd better make the best of 
€ he really was. So by the time a fi 
things had been brought on board and Mother had 
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z in the little stove and Gretchen and William had 
ia over Babe — though they were sure the people who 
had bought her would be good to her — by the time Peter 
“a said for the twentieth time, “ You'll like it, Jan Kip, 
On as you're used? to it,” Jan Kip was ready to believe it 
bs To show that he accepted his lot, he stopped 
amping, stuck his head out of the little window at the 
aa of his stall and gave a friendly neigh to the world at 
ees they started one June day on t 
© Lackawanna on their long water journey 
È hy were they going? Chiefly because John Moore 
E me of pioneer stock and the longing to press on to the 
Ontier lands was strong in him. Then, too, he didn’t like 
€ way the country around him was developing. The 
ana for miles around seemed to be full of “ stone coal ” 
W ich, a few years ago, the iron foundries had found a 
ay to burn. On every side coal mines were opening- 
is farm, too, was said to have rich veins. John Moore, 
Owever, had no wish to be anything but a farmer. He 
ad an offer to sell out to the mining company at a big 
Profit, “Tt’s our chance to get West,” he said to his wife. 
t nee go to Illinois.” And Phoebe Moore had been glad, 
3 O ~ since the farm was to be sold and they had to move 
hyway. She was glad to go West. And Peter was wild 
With joy. He had had an unhappy childhood. His father, 
Cter Groot, had come over from Holland as an “in- 
entured servant.” That is, he agreed to work for ten 
Years for his food and clothes. At the end of that time he 
Was to be free and to be given ten bushels of wheat, two 
Suits of clothes, and five dollars. In Pennsylvania, besides 
this, from fifty to seventy-five acres of land would be given 


he upper waters of 
to the West. 
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+e was 

tohim. But he had died just before his term of vi 
over. Little Peter was then four. His mother ha wie 
three years before. So little “Dutch Pete,” as ioa 
called, had knocked about as a public charge until P! 
Moore took him into her family to work for them. tne 
last seven years had been busy and happy. Still it were 
wonder Peter was glad to leave the place. They all ag 
glad for different reasons. Thus the western pilgrim 
came about. rean 

The first part of the journey they drifted downst 1 t0 
with the current. Sometimes they even hoisted a a 7 
help the clumsy craft on its way. The children p eh 
hopscotch on the deck or the flat roof or watche here 
lovely country slip by them. The wooded hills had ings 
and there been cleared for farms. Often their greci 3 d 
were answered b: pills 
Peter, beaming, called back “ Goeden dag!” The þa 
were often scarred where mines both of iron and coal 


Ky 


buildings with flowin 
furnaces and tolling and 
nails and brads Were ma 
they see of Indians. Iro; 
ing the wilderness, the 
farms into manufacturi 
on in the journey, ated 

On the upper reaches of the Lackawanna there f0 ask 
a Procession of barges heaped with coal. Often the he! 
joined a group of these flatbottomed scows and tog phe 
they drifted slowly and peacefully downstream- 


i er? 
slitting mills and factories wh id 
8 


de by machinery. Not muc r oe 
n and coal together were fast ™ 
old Indian villages, and ere f 
ng settlements. But this was 
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Moores tied up for the nights in some sheltered nook out 
Of the current. They tried to stop where the country was 
_ Pen. Then Jan Kip had his fun. And whatever Jan Kip 
enjoyed, Peter enjoyed, too; for the boy loved the big 
orse as he loved nothing else on earth. The ark was 
Made fast to the side of the stream and the gangplank 
Placed in position. Off the great bay lumbered, head high 
and ears cocked for the new adventure. First he would 
roll. And a sight it was indeed when Jan Kip rolled! Oh, 
ita of the fleet feet, what would your mother’s heart 
ave thought to see your two-thousand-pound son, his 
Our feathered feet waving in the air, lurching his vast 
Ody this way and that trying to scratch the middle of 
his huge back! Little Meliss watched spellbound. And 
When she played Jan Kip on the deck, as she did most of 
the tay, at this point she wildly waved her fat two-year- 
egs. 
„After Jan’s roll came the run. No one but Peter could 
pack Indeed, Jan Kip did not want anyone else on his 
ack and’ took prompt measures to remove anyone else. 
Ut the big Belgian horse and Dutch Pete had a special 
Understanding and had had ever since the boy, a miserable, 
thin, little eight-year-old had joined the Moore family 
and slept in the hay next to Jan Kip’s stall. Nowadays, 
Ster was anything but miserable and thin. His cheeks 
Were red and his legs were long and his shoulders were 
Toadening to a man’s width. Yet on top of the great 
elgian he looked small enough. He would lean far for- 
Ward to get a firm grip in the thick black mane, which 
Tose like a crest on the top of the thick neck. Then away 
they would go with a heavy ponderous pound. The boy 
Ought it was the gentlest gait in the world! 
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And after the run came the feeding. For they couldnt 
carry much hay on the ark and the spring grass was Sh 
and juicy and good grazing. Besides, the hay was Re j 
bed; for the boy much preferred a soft bed of sweet P4 
to the hard boards, arranged one abọve the other A 
shelves on which the Moore family laid themselves 
night. i 

Ofttimes while Jan Kip grazed, Peter lay in the ere 
looking up at the darkening sky—for they did not as 
up till night was coming on — thinking of what he ty 
going to do in Illinois. Hed be sixteen by the time va 
got there. Five years and hed be twenty-one TN 
seemed to Peter old enough for anything! He saw i p 
self running his own farm. Son of a man who had Wa 
bound to service half like a slave, he desired to have so c 
thing he could call his own. His farm — grain an $ ple 
fruit, he thought it would be. Of course, a vegett or 
garden for the family. What family? Peter pause ue 


a moment. But only for a moment. Two minutes “, 
enough for P i j : wife 
8h tor Peter to build up a satisfactory family. 2“ „p 


he supposed, “ ’cause it was hard work with no WO 
folks” and “a few kids just to seem ol and to fe 
him when they grew up.” And, of course, he’ pei 
meadowland to cut hay from for fan Kip — for Pele 
ways imagined the big horse in his dreams of the pall 
Oh, boy Peter, lying on your back dreaming in the ass 
light to the sound of Jan Kip’s crunching of the juicy od 
you were not so far wrong. For farm and family “ov 
Jan Kip himself all came to you in Illinois, eve? Ge 
dreamed. the 
Sometimes. when the night was mild they hobbled th? 
great bay and let him feed all night. Peter, lying oF 
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Soft hay on the tethered boat, could hear his jerky jumping 
through the night. And in the early morning he would 
steal ashore before any of the Moores were stirring to 
Unhobble the horse for a morning gallop before breakfast. 
A wild happy pair they were then. 7; 
f On the way the family picked up vegetables and fruit 
tom. farms they passed. Much they had brought, too. 
And Mrs. Moore found life on the little boat easy compared 
With that on the farm. Cooking, washing, mending for 
€r little family seemed little more than play in the tiny 
itchen where everything was So tidy and convenient. 
et there were exciting moments. For William one day 
tried to climb the little iron chimney which ran up along- 
Side of the roof deck. Blistered hands, butter-and-flour 
dressing and a helpless little bandaged boy was the result. 
is hands were just out of bandages when Melissa fell 
Overboard. The boat was moored by the bank and 
Gretchen and William had gone to ask for some milk at 
2 near-by farmhouse while Peter was getting ready to take 
Jan Kip for a run. Phoebe Moore had thrown some 
Scraps overboard and a whole school of greedy little fishes 
ad gathered by the boat, opening their mouths an 
gr abbing at the tender morsels, their fins and tails aquiver 
in the water. Melissa was entranced. “Pretty fishes, 
Wiggly fishes, Melissa’s fishes,” she chanted. Farther an 
arther she leaned over the deck rail. “ Melissa’s fishes, 
Pretty fishes, squirmy fishes!” Then she went in —right 
into the midst of the scared, wiggly fishes. Peter from 
Kip’s stall heard the splash. In a moment he had kicked 
Off his shoes and jumped in after the little girl. It wasnt 
deep for him. Besides he swam like a squirmy fish him- 
self. Tt took but a moment to grab Melissa and hold her 
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up where Mrs. Moore could pull her in. Then he climbed i 
up himself and stood dripping on the deck. Is $ 4 
hurt, Mrs. Moore?” he asked. Mrs.. Moore stopped hug 
ging the wet Melissa and flung her arms around the TH 
ping Peter. Melissa herself, leaving a watery track i 
hind her, trotted to the railing and peered over. “ he A 
pretty fishes, wiggly fishes, Melissa’s fishes?” she oe 
mured, looking down into the water. “ Like pretty 4 E 
wiggly fishes, squirmy fishes. Come back, wiggly fishe® 
squirmy fishes, Melissa’s fishes.” r 
Peter laughed. “I guess she isn’t much hurt.” Mothe 
laughed too. She couldn’t help it, though the tears S 
ran down her cheeks. “ No, thanks to you, Peter, we 
said. And Mrs. Moore never forgot that day. Indeed, 
was partly because of his saving Melissa that Jan 
eventually became Peter’s. a 
It was only ten days of drifting before the Lackawane 
reached the valley of the Susquehanna. From here t st 
main stream of the Susquehanna took its course southe? 
to the ocean. And along its laughing waters £4 |, 
nearly completed Susquehanna Tide Water Canal v 
another canal went west, following the Juniata River. ep 
the west they turned the nose of the little ark. And H 
an entirely new kind of life began — particularly for ye 
Kip and Peter. For the drifting ark turned into 4 © 
boat and Jan Kip, hitched to a long rope, trod the towPr se 
for many hours a day. Without a protest the great bad 
settled back into the habits of earlier days when be jes 
Pulled a packet boat on the Erie Canal. His great DY pt 
knotted and his great back flattened as he threw his weg cE 
forward on the tugs to start the boat. Yet when b 
started the little ark slipped along easily in the s% < 
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pan of the canal. Plodding, plodding, pulling, pulling. 
our after hour moved Jan Kip and after him glided the 
ark. Peter either walked behind or, when he was weary, 
mounted to the broad back. For Jan Kip seemed not to 
mind the boy’s added weight, so powerful was he. Now 
when they wanted to stop to feed Jan Kip or to rest for 
the night they had to get away from the shore where boats 
and scows passed continually. This they did with the aid 
of long pikes by which, on the shallow bottom, they 
Poled themselves to the center of the forty-foot wide 
canal. Beyond, over the narrow strip of land ever raced 
the Juniata, full of swirls and whirls, little rapids and 
ack eddies —a lively contrast to the placid, even canal 
With its slow procession of crafts moving along either 
Shore, 

And what an exciting procession of crafts it was to 
watch, at least for the Moore children, who had been born 
and brought up on a remote Pennsylvania farm with few 
Neighbors and no travelers. Great numbers of rafts bear- 
ing coal and farm products passed oceanward, sometimes 
almost a hundred a day. Also a good many family arks 
like their own. No, not like theirs, thought Peter, be- 
cause there was no Jan Kip aboard. But the great excite- 
Ment of the day was meeting the packet boat. The first 
they met was the “ Pittsburgh ” and a beauty she was, red 
and black stripes below, white above, with thirty green- 
shuttered windows. On the top sat the passengers, cle- 
Sant gentlemen in tight, light-colored trousers, long-tailed 
Coats with high stocks; elegant ladies with spreading, 

Ouncing skirts and round poke bonnets. „Clean little 
long-trousered boys and clean little girls with pantalets 
showing below their dresses. How they did stare at the 
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Moore’s ark, particularly when Jan Kip’s head was look 
ing out of his window. of 
Sometimes from the packet boat came the odor ers 
cooking and the sound of dishes rattling. The passeng g 
had all gone from the roof. They were inside, cain 
Sometimes towards evening they saw preparatio”’ ie 
the night going on in the boat. Through the wine? 
they could see the one-time dining room turned inte 
queer bedroom. Shelves had dropped down from 
walls, with curtains in front of them, mattresses cover ep 
the tables. The children thought it must be fun to pe 
in a room with so many people. But Peter preferred 
hay bed even to this. Sometimes the packet boat am 
a bridge. The rope was unhitched. The boat gl to 
under the bridge. Once they saw a man who want? as 
get on, He ran to the bridge and waited till the boat The 
Just coming out and down he jumped on the deck. 
Passengers laughed, the ladies in their big skirts, an en 
men in their tight trousers, but most of all the childr re 
laughed. The rope was fastened again and once 
the horses were plodding on. adret 
Then came Jan Kip’s great day. The Moore childs 5, 
had been told that they might see a half-brother of ae 
Indeed the “ Big White ” had the reputation of bet? hey 
finest horse in Pennsylvania canal service. Wherev®! ' 
stopped the children asked about the Big White. jte? 
They always got the same answer, “ The Big wh ad 
Of course. Everyone knows him. Hes stronge! 
an ox. You know his father was the famous Per Nit 
Dan brought over from France and his mother was ald 
who raced Tom Thumb.” Then the children we yd 
laugh excitedly. “ Jan Kip’s mother was Nita, too,” the 


he 


ero” 
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say in a breath. And then it was the stranger’s turn to be 
interested. He’d look Kip over carefully. “A fine horse,” 
would be his verdict. “Not as big as the Big White. But 
you can see he’s the same blood.” 
At last they met; the two huge so 
ita. It was at one of the locks near 
Juniata River. John Moore knew that the Big White was 
expected with the next downstream packet boat. It so 
happened that the upstream packet was there, too. Peter 
had ridden Jan Kip around by the steep road which led 
to the upper part of the locks and on the way he had told 
the canal men and boys about the expected meeting of the 
two horses. The Moore family had assembled on their 
roof deck. Besides the ark there were a number of loaded 
Tafts and the upstream packet boat to be lifted to the upper 
level. The children loved the locks best of all the happen- 
Ings on the canal. The gates were opened, the water ran 
into the enclosure where the boats floated and up, up they 
Went with the rising water. Sometimes there were three 
or four of these locks together so that when they reached 
Jan Kip on the upper level they looked down forty or 


fifty feet to the lower canal on which they had come. For 
up into the 


ns of the fleet-footed 
Huntingdon on the 


the valley of the Juniata was winding its way 
Mountains and the flat canal water had to rise by these 
Steps. When they reached the upper level on this par- 
ticular day there stood the familiar figure of the big horse 
and Peter perched on his back. Quite a crowd was stand- 
ing near, both of men who drove the canal horses or 
handled the locks and of passengers from the packet boat. 

Then they see the other one coming. There are three 


horses plodding single file and after them glides the pretty 


little comalboar No doubt which one is the Big White. 
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st of 
Nearest to the boat he is, for he is by far the ede p 
the three. A huge, white horse with thick nec R ith fine 
powerful chest and firm-muscled legs lifted hig ae jsa 
action. As the crowd watches him approach i 
murmur of admiration, for he is well known to t g den 
who travel the canal, even to those who have mere, to 
on the elegant little packet. They look ae now 
Jan Kip. “The same breed,” they say. “You n Nita 
they had the same mother—the famous Texa tree 
who raced with Tom Thumb.” One dona Tom 
passenger asks, “ Who is this Nita? And wlio i 
Thumb?” The crowd gathers, though Hor bursts 
well. Peter, perched on top of Jan Kip, nearly 
with pride. ou 
i What? You never heard of that race? Ant Jot 
don’t know who Tom Thumb is? Well, where ight 1 
come from, anyway? From Ohio? Oh, I thous" 4 


ita a 
must be very far away or you’d have heard of Nita 
Tom Thumb!” 


Then the passen 
Nita had whinnie 
they were colts, 
member as he w 


that 
ger tells the story, the same story hee 
d to Jan Kip and the Big wan re 
(How much of it did either ho sun?) 
alked the towpath in the June Joco 
Tom Thumb was a new kind of machine called a it 
‘motive. It had a boiler and a long smokestack aie ef 
pulled cars on a track « without horses”! Did 7i cibe 
see the like of that? ] guess not. Nobody else di rs 082 
until Peter Cooper made this contraption six Ta rl 
Well, when Tom Thumb was all ready for his para? 
down at Baltimore, what did they do but arrange fo to? 
between this preposterous little engine hitched opa u 
car and a horse hitched up to a car — both of them 
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on tracks, That was a race! Nita whinnies as she re- 
Members it and her eyes roll like a wild horse’s. All her 
Mustang blood is stirred. She looked almost like her great, 
Breat, great, great grandfather, the white-nosed leader of 
the Texan wild horses who broke into a trapper’s corral 
and ran away with the white mare Bianca! Did Baby 
Kip or the big white colt understand what she was whinny- 
ing about? Did they ask her how the race came out? 
I don’t know. But that is what the stranger traveler on 
the packet boat asks, “ Who won the race?” And the 
Other passenger tells him. “At first Tom Thumb got 
ahead. The silly little machine puffed and snorted and 
actually went off down the track at thirteen miles an hour. 
But then Nita got her wind. And away she went down 
the track, the car flying along behind her. There’s noth- 
ing like mustang blood you know! And at the end Nita 
came in ahead! Stationary engines may be all right in 
cir way. But locomotives! I doubt if they can ever 
equal a really good horse! ” And the two passengers walk 
forward for a better look at the Big White whose mother 
came from the breed of wild horses of Texas and whose 
ather was Dan, the famous French Percheron. Kip, do 
you remember any of these stories that Nita whinnied to 
you when you were a small colt? Big White, if you were 
turned loose on the rolling plains of Texas would you 
gallop away like your great, great, great, great grand- 
Mother Bianca? Who knows? Plodding, plodding, pull- 
ing, pulling; he keeps his even pace — three and a half 
miles an hour along the towpath. 
And the great white horse looming larger and larger 
along the towpath, does he remember the year-old bay 
brother who raced around the meadow when he was 3 
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long-legged baby colt and nursed from the fleet-foote? - 
Nita? 


ita! i g 

Now they have met. The packet boat is slipped into 
lock to be lowered and the patient plodding horses 
crossed the bridge to the upstream side.of the canal. still 
Kip and the Big White stand side by side, Peter ther 
perched proudly on Kip’s back. They smell of oie 
ina friendly, indifferent way. They whinny softly. emo 
does their whinny mean? Does the smell stir any M“ fe 
ries? No. The Big White knows it is feeding ume an 
is thinking of the hay in the stall — for he has a Be ; 
now. And Jan Kip, though he’s had his noonday the 
still longs for a bit of the tender green grass edging, den 
towpath. The horses are led off. The crowd div pet 
Three fresh horses are brought out for the upstream P pee: 
and away she glides on the towpath at the pace oF Jace 
and a half miles an hour. Jan Kip, too, takes his P g 
on the towpath, John Moo : € 
bank. € rope is fastened, Peter, behind the g 0 
horse, says, “ Al] tight, Kip. Get up.” And off hs! go 
up the canal, plodding, pulling, pulling: 
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slipped through a pass in the mountains alongside of the 
ohawk River. “Of course, New York will get the 
trade, even though it’s a longer route,” he said to his wife. 
And then he saw what Pennsylvania had done to get the 
Oats over the mountains, to try to make the procession 
> boats that streamed down the Great Lakes turn towards 
hiladelphia by way of the Pennsylvania Canal. It was 
amazing, unbelievable! The Moore family saw with un- 
easy distrust a long incline climbing up, up into the moun- 
tains. Surely a queer road for a boat to travel! The 
officials came and looked over the ark carefully. “Yes, 
yes. That will go over all right. But not the horse. My, 
what a horse — looks almost like the Big White himself.” 
So the officials had to be told the tale, much to the chil- 
Ten’s joy. 
4 But what about Jan Kip? ” 
You'll have to ride him around b 
That satisfied Peter. He much preferred it anyway to 
trusting himself to a car at the end of a cable to be pulled 
Up into the mountains by a stationary engine. A horse 
Was more reliable than a machine, thought Peter. But, 
truly, it was a remarkable sight. The little ark was placed 
on the car—not a hard matter, for she had no keel. 
The Moore family waved good-by to Peter and up they 
Went, pulled slowly and steadily by a thick cable. Half- 
Way up, they met a car carrying @ canalboat coming down 
~ the two helped to balance each other. Thus the little 
ark actually climbed 1398 feet up to the top of the moun- 
tain ridge. Then it was lowered by another cable down 
t071 feet where it again slipped into the waters of a canal 
Close to the upper Conemaugh River. Phoebe Moore 
sighed with relief, And John Moore looked up the tracks, 


inquired the anxious Peter. 
y the trail.” 
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up at the mountains over which they had climbed, and 
wondered at what little machines could accomplish! a 

In the meantime Peter and Jan made their way UP 
steep trail which led up and over the mountains. ey o 
hard work — particularly for the big horse. He was 2 
trail horse and his big sides heaved with the strain A 
going. Peter walked in front with the halter in his hag % 
except when he mounted to ford the streams. His o 
heart was glad to be off in the woods with his belo¥ , 
horse and his boy’s feet made light work of the climbing 
So steep were the sides of the narrow V-shaped valley 
which they wound that only at high noon did the iiey 
light the whole of its sides. Down the narrow Ve 
frothed a stream, crossing and recrossing the trail. as 
water gurgled and danced against Jan’s stalwart legs ‘ 
with careful steps he waded through the lively wale J 
was quiet in the woods except for an occasion® le 
throated whistle of a bird or the flirt of a tail of a star, ce 
squirrel. The raccoons and porcupines had long s 
slunk away to await the dark of another night. ing 
sleeping time for the hunting animals. Below, °° “ing 
more and more like silver threads, glistened the Wi? a, 
stream with the smooth straight Cal running along the 
side. Peter would have whistled for joy had he ie 
breath. 


hey 
At the saddle where the trail turned downward, vith 


- 


ate WI 
stopped. ‘ A great Stretch of wooded, rolling hills and 
narrow silver streams in their deep cracks, and her E 


there the great dugout heaps showing where mc? wind 
mining, and here and there a smudge of smoke abs ate 4 
where men were smelting or manufacturing. pete ce 


big hunk of Mrs. Moore’s good bread with a thick É% 
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pices and a bit of cold scrapple, while Jan Kip at last was 
i to bite the luscious little shoots of grass and tender 
eaves at which he had been looking so longingly. 
o Down on the other side of the pass lies a new world — 
hio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, the Mississippi — magic 
Words, or so thinks Peter. And as the bread. and cheese 
and scrapple slip down, wonderful dreams float before 
the boy’s eyes. To Peter every step down the winding trail 
1S a step towards his dream future. But to Jan Kip it is 
only a very bad and steep road which wrenches his heavy 
body! They find the family there before them, the ark 
Oating quietly in the new Allegheny Canal, a hot dinner 
ready for Peter and hay in the manger for Jan Kip. 

So the mountains were crossed, the mountains which 
stretched hundreds and hundreds of miles and cut off the 
Opening — the mountains, which blocked the short route 

tom the Great Lakes to the ocean by Philadelphia, the 
Lpountains, which opened to the north to let the wheat- 
aden boats of the West slip through into the Erie Canal 
and float down the Hudson to New York, the mountains, 
Which held untold wealth of coal and iron, the mountains, 
Which controlled that part of the world and determined 
the lives of the men who would live there. So the moun- 


tains were crossed. 

So the Moores had gained to the other side — to the 
new world of the West. But their adventures were not 
Over. For it was a journey of some four hundred miles 
from Johnstown, where the ark was slipped into the Alle- 


Sheny Canal, to the Illinois prairie where the family 
finally settled, Pittsburgh, with its furnaces and factories, 
its chimneys and its smoke, was already a thrilling sight. 
1 beside the Conemaugh, Kiski- 


he trip down the. cana 
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minetis and Allegheny Rivers to the Ohio River, down ai 
Ohio to Illinois, was one long adventure. But it ia 
safely accomplished, and before the winter snows fel his 
the prairie John Moore with the help of Peter and a 
neighbor Ephraim Crane had a house.and a small ba 
ready. Till then they used the ark. For Jan Kip ye 
pulled it when the water was high up the little strea 
which ran through the new place. And when the wat 
fell, the stranded boat stil] made a good home for fara 
and horse till the new quarters were ready. Then it wa 
hauled into the middle of a meadow. There for bie 
the old ark was the favorite playground of the children 
Melissa still played Jan Kip on deck, and William pii 
tended he was Peter and plunged ‘cs dlong into th 
meadow grass to rescue the spluttering Melissa. 


ee De ES 
“a % 
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THE PEARL DIVER FINDS HIS BIG PEARL 


by. Victor Berge and Henry W. Lanier 

WE picked up and sailed away from Run. Instead 
3 of heading for Banda, however, we held southerly 
oe then straightened out to the southeast, across the 
Sita Sea, toward Manuk and the Kei Islands. Then 

ncle, my Chinese benefactor, sprang his big surprise on 
me. We had talked so much by this time, and he had 
Picked up so many English words, that we could under- 


Stand each other much better. 

t It seemed that some months before, while he was on a 
rading cruise among the Arus, south of New Guinea, he 
ad come across a pearling lugger wrecked on a reef down 

toward Enu. She belonged to an Australian pearler, who 
ad a crew of Japanese and Filipinos; between them they 
ad managed to pile her up in a blow. This captain had 

§0tten ashore, and he was disgusted and wanted to sell the 
Ugger and his diving gear and everything else. 

f Uncle was a shrewd trader. He kept hanging around, 
or he saw there was a deal coming, and hed long wanted 

to have a diver working with him. He asked a few 

questions and showed no particular interest. Privately, 
though, he sent out some of his boys who were extra good 
ons they reported that they could easily salvage the 
Ugger. 


So presently, just as he figured, this skipper became im- 
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; hole 
patient, white-man style, and Uncle picked up the W. 
business — for next to nothing, I fancy. atched 
Then he set these black boys to work. They Pt ine 
her roughly, pumped her out, floated her off a rae dto 
sailed her up to the Kei Islands, where he had 
have her rebuilt... . S E had 
- - - There was a lot of work on this lugger; d gone 
returned to Banda, left the diving outfit there, To his 
on to Surabaya to stock up — when I dropped I 
hold out of nowhere. 


d fof 
Now the repairs were completed, We were boun: 
the Keis to take her over. 

I give you one boat — nice boat,” said Uncle. 
boat, but nice.” 


He went on to re 


« 


“ Little 


peat his former offer: 
ou catchem pearl; I catchem shell.” | crop of 
This was a mighty generous bargain. The tota ij] avet 
shell each year from Malay Archipelago waters: W 


earls 
age something more than twice the value of the Pi ing 
But here I was 


l » an ignorant boy of eighteen, just 

picked up a litt] ivi a 

y energies. He didn’t nau com 

ell was a standard article more a 

merce, suitable for a steady trader; pearls WEE inn J 

matter of luck, almost a gambling proposition hich he 

fancy he carefully separated his gambling, of w 

was so fond, from his business. ; an” 
“ Mebbe so you catchem big pearl,” he would te ink 

keen bargainer though he was, I knew he was really e W 


i 5 5 if J we 
ing about me and Planning for me. just as 
son, 
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You can guess whether I was excited as we slanted down 
With a fair wind on that two-hundred-and-fifty-mile run 
to the Kei Islands! 

Most of my time was spent in trying to picture this boat. 

Y mind went back to that beloved sailboat on the lake at 
Ockelbo, which had given me my first glimpse of what 
Ocean freedom might mean: naturally, I figured this lug- 
Scr as something between that and the smaller craft I had 

sen Seeing lately. That passage was nothing ‘but suc- 
“€ssive visions of this rescued lugger. 

What I was not prepared for, though, was her beauty. 

We reached the island, and I didn’t lose one minute in 
Bttting alongside this boat, lying there in the little cove 
Where they had rebuilt her. You know how it is with 

Oats — just as with women: some have all the virtues, 
You can depend upon them, they're all right, but they 

Sn’t move you. And others... ` i 

This was a twelve-ton lugger, one of those magnificent 

oats they lay down at Thursday Island, where they un- 
derstand the requirements of the work. There’s no 
Stauncher craft in the world than a proper pearling lug- 
8er: you can go anywhere in her, if there’s a skipper in 
charge who understands her and the islands. 

hey hadn’t painted her yet, but she was all completed, 
‘verything nicely finished, spick-and-span, a craftsman s 
Hes She sat there in the water, absolutely still, but with 
We in every line of her, ready to go. 

And the fellow who originally built her had put that 
Something extra into her lines which you can’t describe: 
She was just a thing of beauty. The first sight of her made 
Ty heart beat hard. No explanation for that. As I say, 
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it’s the same way with some women: the minute you 
eyes on them something happens inside of you. That 
was mine, right away. hard. 
_ We set to with a will, and I drove those fellows ° ted, 
It wasn’t long before we had the lugger all p aling 
stores and gear aboard, ready to sail on my first P si 
trip. Jlent 
Uncle gave me his own Number One boy, an Ka ced 
seaman. Also we had the luck to pick up an exp ass At 
diver’s tender, who had been at it for years and year ig 
least, I thought at the time it was plain bally luck: loon he 
back, I more than suspect it was one more instance de 
careful, affectionate foresight which that wise ol | hi? 
was ever employing on my behalf. You couldn't E all 
about many things; I’m sure now he had seen throug ip 
my boy’s bluff about diving and had been looking j up 
a quiet way for some expert who could give me a m4 
without seeming to. ha? 
Certainly no one could have picked a better helper E 
this chap. He was from Amboyna up next t0 Ser of 
(Ceram) there, where hed been ia — the capita ut 
which the Dutch Resident rules all this part of the “could 
East Indies, Pretty old, he was. but he was good: he on 
still go down himself in shallow water, but if a M4" i90 
as a tender he almost never becomes a diver: be = say} 
much of what the diver goes through and is apt ‘ pad 


“Not that.” His hat i 
great value to me was t i 

known before I was born all the little things I'd beet Pi 

fully trying to worry out for myself. I was no mec” nd 


p 
> 5 ’ 

i this chap could take a pump to pieces, ae wt 

ou it, put it together, and keep it running perfect} ges 


understood all about those bothersome pressure 8 
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every piece and gadget ofa diving outfit and how it should 

E used; all that accumulated mass of practical knowledge, 
or every day and for emergencies, on which a man’s life 

may depend at any moment in that work. Undoubtedly 

5 Was through his.expert coaching and his masterly han- 
ling of details that I never had a serious accident. 

That man was my right hand from the time he joined. 

He could handle a lugger too, taught me a lot about 

at in those tricky waters, full of currents and reefs and 
whipped by sudden squalls. It was a sight to see him 
tending: nobody could talk to him then, unless it was 
orders; he took his job too seriously, knew what a slip on 

1s part might do. Someone who knows must have trained 
E and made a job of it. Except my friend Ro, he was 
€ greatest tender I ever had in all these years. 

With this mostsatisfactory helper I made some trials 
at greater depths, down to seventy or eighty feet. Every- 
thing went like clockwork. No trouble. So we were off 

or pearls and shell. 
b My tender had some slight knowledge of shell beds over 
y New Guinea, but he had been there only once, when 

e was a boy, and his information was sketchily vague. 

hat’s a wild coast of Dutch New Guinea, hardly a settle- 
Ment for hundreds of miles, and though we were only 
two or three hundred miles off we could find nobody who 
Was acquainted with it. So finally we just set out, on a 
Straight course past the northern tip of the Arus. 

The northwest monsoon was blowing steadily now; 
that was just right for us; the little lugger waltzed us 
across in fine style, and I grew prouder and fonder of her 
Every day. 


Quite a way off shore, d we were 


my tender announce 
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over a bed. He had seen some small shell which he knew 
indicated there was pearl shell around. could 
I was over the side and down just as quick as wa shell: 
get things working. I still had to find my first peat 
And that’s one of the experiences a man remember á 
My eagerness soon had a check. I walked about, r the 
ing with all my eyes, moving from place to place ove ie 
uneven bottom: not a sign could I see of anything 
pearl shell. ; time 
Somewhat taken aback, I went up at the end of my here 
My tender insisted there ought to be shell somew red 
around. After a rest, I journeyed down again an s 
all about. No results whatever. pole 
The time that followed was maddening. For tw0 vag 
days I stuck to it, drifting behind the slowly moving by 
ger, looking, looking, looking, exhausting my str engon 
my efforts, cudgeling my brains for some expla”? Jac? 
No use. I was somehow completely convinced the us es 
was right: there must be shell somewhere, yet all my $ 
failed to discover it. 


I was down there, 


and fatigue and hum 
was sitting on a lum 


- pent 
pretty well in from disapp nad } 
iliation. It was my third a, 

p of coral. What was I to 40! sa és 

A few paces ahead of me there was one of the he ion 

of patches of vegetation. And as I stared at it, fec ove 

was about at the end of my courage — something 

in it. There was a flash of a silvery color. to 
“What is that?” 7 exclaimed aloud, jumpin 

feet. z in thi 
I hurried to the spot. There was a big oyste! ed at 

Patch, its shell so covered with growth and seam ev 


v 
. i n 
untrained eye could pass within a yard of it and 


py 
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ea 1t out! What I had seen was this oyster closing up, 
= just a gleam of its shell’s nacred inner surface. 
n rom that instant I was like a blind man whose sight 
‘i Rare back. Spotting that one oyster opened my eye- 
E t. I stood there, looking around. 
pecs was pearl shell all about me! 
edi as I must have passed hundreds of ti 
ceding two days. I became suspicious 
th ey may have some other tricks, 

Ought. i 
It pohon I was on to this one of hiding from a beginner. 

A idn’t take me long to send up some baskets of these ' 
usive oysters. 

Another step in my initiation came when, on the lug- 
&cr’s deck, I opened this first batch of shell. You can de- 
H hy on it, no one else was permitted to perform that op- 
ae I was trembling with excitement so that I nearly 
of my fingers off with my big sheath knife. There 1s, 

course, quite a knack about it. 
3 n the morning, when the sun beating down causes the 
i ves to loosen, even gape a bit, you hold one of these big 

ells firmly on something solid, pick out a place, and jam 
pur knife right down into the main muscle. The oyster 
Contracts to one side; you cut clean down, give a sideways 
j rk, and disconnect it at that spot. The two valves spring 
SARR for there’s a black elastic ligament at the hinge 
a ich operates just the reverse way from the central clos- 

'§ muscle. 

Then you flip the oyster back 

a right away whether it has anything for you or not. 
w is passed on to a man alongside, or opposite, who re- 

Oves the creature and carefully feels about the lips; once 


Big fine oysters 
mes in the pre- 
of everything. 
these beasts,” I 


and forth. Asa rule you 
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in a while you hear him hiss —and you look up and sf 


him taking out a little pearl. But in decent-sized shell 


A t 
surprising how probable it is to pick out everything Fo 
away. of 
Either the pearl will be in plain sight, often loos 
if it’s of any size you'll notice the lump under the 095 jn 
skin. Once in a while a big pearl will be located war 
the middle; these and the little fellows are foun 
helper. ted 
_ As I say, I was shaking with excitement when I HE a 
in. But you don’t remain that way after you've OP A ar 
dozen or so and found nothing. As I tested one afte e 
other, all without result, I became anxious. jere 
these bally pearls I had been told about so often? ug 
I stuck to it, opening and opening, there On the fd 
ger’s deck, till I had finished the entire first bate 
mes up. jot! 
ot one single pearl did w for the © 
That was a Gar I aoe ae acl with U ce 
shell to him, Pearls tome. “Gee!” I said to myse* 
out of luck at this game.” f hat 
gai 1 had such complete confidence in Unele "Gar 
was certain it would somehow work out all rig r yew 
urally, he couldn’t just present me with a boat and jhe 
and gear. I didn’t begrudge him one ounce of # ya! 
shell he might receive under our bargain. But jd“ and 
some evidence that my end aie be all hoP® jay. 
moonshine. Well, tomorrow would be anoth© 
We'd see. jent! 
Next day I fetched up a big batch — there was hjsi 
of shell, now that I'd acquired fish eyes and could aod 


guish it. More disappointment, as I kept opens 


a 


Me 
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sae ing blanks. At last, however, I gave a yell as I 
it aa out an ugly baroque. It looked like nothing, and 
4 as worth little more. But it was, generally speaking, 
i pearl, And it was the first thing I’d harvested from the 
ca which really belonged to me. Moreover, it was a 
Promise of something better. My courage and resolution 
| came back. I was willing, even eager again, to see this 
ing through: out of enough chances, I must draw one 
Ucky number sooner or later. 
F A kept on working, fishing up oysters, 
ah all pearls and some seed pearls began t 
wan in my box. The heat was terrific at times, and there 
ie be days when I'd have to rest up. I could see this 
e I had entered on wasn’t by any means a soft job... - 
esi We worked around here for a while, and then my 
poder told me we'd find better natives farther south; 
© we shifted down quite a distance, where the people 
Were all right and it was easy to obtain water and fresh 


Stuff to eat. 

a There were plenty of shell beds too, and I kept doggedly 
t my job. The northwest monsoon came on, and there’ 
ai days when we couldn’t fish but would have to run for 

elter into some river mouth or behind a barrier reef. 
t was tough enough at times; I was pretty well fined 
Eo by the constant hard work, and no lenge the 
ing as pation among beautitu 
Wondent merely a dreamy occupa’ g 
p Moreover, at the end of four months, there was enough 
4 show for my end of the expedition. Uncle would 
whe out well, there being a very satisfactory pile of good 
A ell in the hold, worth somewhere from eight hundred to 
thousand dollars a ton. 


opening. A few 
o make a sort of 
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en, one morning, luck came to me again. as 
ee 2 quite : rough swell on. ‘The lugger 
pitching about, rolling this way and that. Hecke was 4 
I was opening a batch of oysters on the d 46 it like a 
job, to be got through with. By now,I cou af would 
machine, thinking about something else. A m how 
watch closely, though, without realizing it, no T ng befor 
many thousands of times he’d done the same F a oy 
Automatically I slipped in my knife, flippe d out and 
over. The lips sprang apart. Something rol Pear | 
dropped to the deck. Something big. A Big earl rolled 
The lugger heeled over with a wave. The p 
down toward the gunwale. ee though 
Like a cat I sprang at it, before any cent tenets ant 
came to my mind. I landed on my hands an overbo™ 
grabbed it, a second before it would have gons 
again. f iş bea 
Trembling as if I had a fever, I looked at thi i 
thing in my cupped hand. TA poe 
Tt was a magnificent specimen, not round, Br ster © i 
oval; there was a tiny flaw or two, but the y web 
superb. And the size! Sixty grains it proved in J 
—the largest and nest pearl I have ever foun 
many years of fishing, il 
My tender was not far off, feeling out the op€” 
He was stirred Up too, fl 
“Big!” he said, “ Big pearl. Me never see cA 
You stop. No fish more now. Finish.” i polda 
But I hardly heard him. I sat there for hour rat's wh 
this precious thing as if I were nursing a baby ( “i jon d 
pearlers call them, “ babies ”) and fairly seeing ` p; 2 
I knew it meant a sum that was a fortune tO 


yet! 


ag 
oy 


ike that 
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min 

to eae shot along all sorts of possibilities: going back 

: tich, ifl n to show them I was somebody; becoming very 
could find such treasures as that, and then doing 


Just w 
t whatever I felt like; many boyish projects. But 
f the pearl itself that 


nest ms are at their 
wh 

en they first come depths; and 

ing delicacy of 


ite 
ast a sort of spell over a man. 
the best jewel bag I had — 


xt to the skin, with a 


Always it was. 
turn back. The 


Besides, anything 


y tender was right: it 
hing about this 


Cat 

c ° s : 

ee ey was getting imposs! 
s an anticlimax until I 


Prodigious find. 1 oe 


* 


ble here. 


€ 
did somet 


+ 


(Note: 
ote: If you enjoy reading this story of pearl fishing, you will 


€ deli 
ighted with the stories in: Pearl Diver.) 


* 


*K 


FINDING EREASURE INA SIC VEE 
I HA by George F. Tucker 

à VE said little about the cook, who was $° kind to 
and ae € first morning at sea. He was always pleasant 
iging, and he used to say that he only regretted 
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r its like 

that he couldn’t prepare for me some nice little He a 
those my mother used to cook for me at home. 
I said to him: } 

“Why is it that you scrape out the plates so ar 
and then put the scrapings into a big cask? Why 
you throw them overboard?” af 

“Because I’m a money getter. Don’t you kno 
slush is? Why, it’s the scrapings of the plates. Te 5 
it said that they use it on some ships to slush t i. si 
with. Not on this vessel — worth too much. IP is don't 
casks and there it stays till the end of the voyage: ald 
rot, gets sweeter all the time. When voyage is OV" "Goes 
to be made over, and out comes beautiful, rich lar et BY 
to the best restaurants and brings big prices. 
lay in the slush.” 


“T never heard of such a thing,” I declared. 


“T make out of it in another way,” he continued 
“How’s that? ” 


; th 
Why, I scrape the plates so carefully that oe 
don’t need washin’; so I save labor.” 


. . ; "i 
All this was said seriously; and I have to say p ould 
not disturbed, Į thou 


s 

ght it a joke that the HO? ged a8 
regard as a luxury what we nie sailors is eet 
worthless. And then I thought that, if the story hg pat? 


told to me before I left my father’s roof, I sho 
been inclined to disbelieve it.” 


The cook continued: i 


te 

“ Now that weye got fresh stuff on board, let m thé 
you this. You know that the cabin gets the PO? cat 
steerage, where the under officers, boat-steerers an! erb” 
penters eat, next best, and the forecastle last. “pest s 
less, you folks will get some of it, and I’ll do ™Y 


what 
heard 


ey 
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T it taste right. Now let me tell you that in this warm 
eather the forecastle is no place to eat in, so I’ve asked 
‘akeum to let me serve the boys on deck, and he’s given 
1s consent, and this will be done so long as the weather's 
fo After that back to the forecastle. You boys will 
it on hatch and windlass, and I'll serve the food in a new 
Way. There'll be two tubs, one of them called the meat 
it, into which I'll dump the boiled meat, and a second, 
Without any name, into which I'll dump the vegetables. 
en every man will help himself. Coffee in the mornin’ 
and tea at night, I'll serve in buckets. The fruit they let 
the boys have to eat they can have as they please, so long 
4s it lasts,” 
pbs adoption of this new ™ 
ae up. One advantage W 

Qverse more than we 
and pleasantries were indulged in. 
Noticeable in the forecastle was not 

ood may not have been partaken 
Tequirements of polite society, 
gard for the rights of others, an 
8teediness. 

I have said that I was not a great success at the mast- 
head, and I repeat it. My vision may have been poor or 
I may not have had very good luck, but good fortune came 
in an unexpected way- A few days after leaving the 
island I stood in the hoop, looking out on a sea that was 
hardly moved by a ripple and on a sky that was clear of 
clouds. I think I have said that a whale will suddenly ap- 
Pear when for some time not 2 spout has 


the ship. The belief is that the whale must have sounde 
at a place a long way off and then made great speed under 
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water. While I was scanning the horizon suddenly ™Y 
attention was attracted by a spout not more on ws 
hundred yards away, and I shouted “ B-lo-w-s, b- pee 
b-lo-w-s. There he breaches! There he white ma 
I saw just enough of the whale to convince me tha 
was a large one. was 
Silva’s boat was the first to take water, and that boat 
the one which got him. When the whale was fast t° is 
ship, Silva said, “I never see such a whale in my W al 
He's the biggest fellow I ever see; he’ll make a good to 
over a hundred. When we struck him he didn’t sere 
show no spunk. I never see a whale with such Hi. 
flukes. He didn’t make much more suds than 4 Me re 
woman makes, and, when he sounded, it wa’n't nO mrd 
than a boy divin’. The line went out so slow that yi c 


think there was a child pullin’ at the other end, 4? a 
didn’t lose no more than eighty fathoms. And he a? in’ 
dry skin. His jaws is all perfect, He ain’t been AS he 
with no whale. There’s somethin’ the matter i 
big fellow, but I don’t know as we'll find out.” lows J 

Turning to me, Silva said, “ See here, young fel ou! 
er you. ve got ahead of all the boys. Seems to mg New 
Bedford” ` 8014 watch when you get back 1 

One ma 


Ji 
y fancy how pleased and elated I wer sibl? 
whal 


e was the largest we had taken, and it was Prable: 


that we might take one larger, but not very P%° iced 
The blubber peeled off in splendid strips and PPj 
rich in oil. 


wW! 
t The general opinion was that the wha A jma” 
yield at least a hundred barrels, and one man’s © 


was a hundred and twent a 
p s: S y; i 
Pve sailed the seas most of my life and the Be 
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Sperm we 
ee old Sites k hundred and ten,” said one 
severed, oe blubber was strippe 
a spade in i ody rolled over; and then a man, 
“What's Hy hand, uttered an exclamation. 
What’ 35 matter? ” someone asked. 
Pointe d i e matter? Look at that big bunch.” He 
“There's s spot where the intestines were greatly swollen. 
Wis, Jn omething in there, sure. I don’t know what 
“Well ai see anything like that before.” 
Passing 2e know what it is,” said the captain, who was 
is, even T Give me that spade and I’ll show you what it 
the kin d hough it’s the first time I ever saw anything of 
INS oem 
Opened a P er pressed with the spade, 
fe ack disclosed a large substance, Y 
Wzzing eri There was great excitement and the 
erence minded me of a gathering of gossipers- ile 
Veryone et course, had to be paid to the captain, yet 
Ses Of thi ad something to say about the preservation an 
© One Un strange and valuable secretion. The truth is, 
ew anything about ambergtis, for a man might 


without ever seeing 2 whale 


d off and the head 
who had 


and the intestines 
which he declared 


Pend h; 
x T his life on a whaler 
prec cee a pound of t 
couple large tub to be brought. This was | 
Ss int of sturdy Portuguese 
th o the receptacle. When it was 


uzzi A 
ing was resumed as the inspect 


Ver 
It was hard an 


yon ; 
Perfectly ra feel of it. 

O’ . 
W the truth was, the captain didn’t know any more 
Addressing 


ut 
ambergris than the foremast hands. 
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é ome 

Lakeum, he said, “ We shall have to take this a f 
with us, for it’s so valuable I wouldn't dare ship - the best 
question is how best to take care of it. I sup Pa up 4 
thing to do is to put it in a small cask and hea ith wate! 
then put the cask into a bigger one filled wi at d0 
This will tend to keep it cool and preserve it. 
you think? ” , « that I eve 

“ This is the first ambergris,” said Lakeum, at d0 
saw, and I confess I don’t know how to treat aT any 
you say if I ask the crew if any one of them 
thing about taking care of it? ” ded to the 

The captain assented, Only one man respon 
inquiry. It was Kreelman. ris, but 

“I never was on a whaler that took any anek 848 
a man who was on the Tj ger, which took a wha s fifty 
which had a lump that weighed a hundr ed a said 
pounds, told me that they made a great mistake. dhe said 
that they kept it moist and it kind of spoiled, aP ot t 
that, if they had kept it dry, they would have 8 
thousand dollars More for it than they did.” ered 


3 4 or 
The captain said nothing, and the men were °, yas 
to their tasks, 


1 . 
. His expression was not pleasana a rel 
evident that he did not like a statement, appare” e pad 
able, which ran counter to his views, the views as ke 
just expressed. But it is a fact that the ambergris a ov 
dry during the Temainder of the voyage. It sows ou 
three days and Nights to cut in, tryout and boil we 
leviathan, and stow down the oil. Just before oe essit% 
were announced, there was a resumption of the he a 
The best guess was a hundred and nine barrels; t our S at 
yield was one hundred and eleven barrels and rodi 
lons. After the cleaning up, the whale and bis P 
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an stituted the topic of conversation among the crew for 
ng time. 
ea the social hour they made all manner of fun of me, 
egal of the prospective watch. One said that the 
Wo ch would prove to be second-hand; another that it 
ee t go; a third that when it was wound the noise 
a d be as loud as that made by the winding of a clock; 
a fourth that watches of the kind were sold at five 
a the gross. They evidently endeavored to draw me 
aH but I was silent. Then they took up the ambergris 
, in a serious way, began to discuss its value and uses. 
veral men thought that it was the perfume itself, but 
pe ctman insisted that it was the substance which pre- 
R ted evaporation. Then tales were told of the fabulous 
a which druggists had paid for the substance and more 
of ot tales about the size and weight of various lumps 
pene article. Then someone asked: 
okra Fancy Chest get the amber 
ans would think that such a foolish question would 
y have elicited a laugh; instead, it gave rise to an ani- 
™ated discussion. 
k If he does get both, he 
Wered another. 
„And who was Crocus?” 
He was a rich man — live 
Money than any other man in the world.” 
Though I was a boy, I had seen enough of my com- 
Panions to know that any proffer of enlightenment woul 
€ resented; so I did not tell that Croesus was intended. 
«J answer to the first question, one of the men hale 
is is the way I look at it. If sightin’ the biggest whale 


gris beside the 


11 be a kind of Crocus,” an- 


d in New York — had more 
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s sO rarely 


N chi 
wins a prize, then the ambergris in it, whic Fancy 


found in whales, is a prize also and belongs tO 
hest.” xiety, 
k The countenances of most of the men betray E of 
but the expression changed and there was Be, 
laughter when Ohoo said, “If Fancy pan ae jaw- 
and ambergris, den he get whole ting — de blu 9, sense 
bone and teeth. Why not? Dat ain’t no go ea 5 
The discussion now went on in a milder way Bn 
quite prolonged. It ended with the emphatic $ 


of Kreelman: -ned on a laf: 
“ Everybody, from captain down, has shippe erything 

We all have our lay or share in the whale, and aie ant 

inhim. If Fancy Chest shipped on one one-hun d that’s 

eightieth lay, that’s his part of the ambergris, aP 

all there is to it.” tly 


There was now 
concurred. d the Gay 
The next morning I was in the crow’s nest an 

Head Indian was, too, 

“T see somethin’,” he said, 

“Where? ” 

“ Off there on the weather bow.” d 

I scanned the horizon earnestly and then asked, 

it—a pod ora single whale? ” > fai 

“Tt ain't no whale, Can't you see it — just a d 

thing? ” tan Jean 
I regretted my defective vision. ‘The mi that P 

forward, showing by his attitude and fixed lee an now 

Was intensely interested. I heard him mutter ee a fa” 

I, too, was greatly interested. I fancied I could s 


ent 


ilen 
; I sile 
general acquiescence, and 


«what 
is pt lite 
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Wine. The Indi 
Tok, ee ndian renewed his mutteri 
5 out, “ Boat ahoy! ” ring and suddenly 
« p came oE 
Three fag captain's Voice, “Where away? ” 
Whaleboa.” ints on the weather bow, sir. Looks like a 
` t wa: i a ` 
lieved i almost time for the Indi 
e ics fortunately we remaine 
© situation, least, to make out the object @ 
y his ae sure,” he said. 
Able to m; Pow the object was plain to m° and I was soon 
and began e out a boat. The Indian kept gazing intently 
€ captai eaea again. Before long he shouted for 
“oh in’s information: 

S four men rowin’. 
the ete descended, we 
Passe hace chest. It seemed to 
Which ha Bah Did the boat belong 
reed to suffered shipwreck, and had its 
ors, or TA rt to the awful expedients of famishe sail- 

aYs astra i: merely lost its ship and been only a tew 

as We nia This last conjecture was the more 
as of y e cruising on a whaling ground, and, 
€ssels, ie extent, it was rarely traversed by 
s the boat came near US; the ship 


© Ind; 
ndi i 
an was right; there were four men 
was bent over as if he had been 


hail the reply ca 


an and myself to be re- 
d aloft long enough for 
nd announce 


Looks like one man hurt.” 


found the carpenter out wit 
if time never 


Vi 


and 
d the r 
e man not rowing 


in; 
Ju 
ooh To the captain's 
“Bo a the steering oar: 
Whale i of the bark Magic of New Bedford 
ate yesterday afternoon- Man’s arm caught in 
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vee and injured. Warp cut, lost bark, been out all 
night.” 
The injured man was the first to be helped aboard. He 
appeared exhausted and was evidently in great pain. Its 
wonderful how gentle and tender rough men can i, 
when their services to a sufferer are suddenly invoke? 
The man sat down on the hatch and was frst given ĉ 
generous drink of New England rum. Then the captai 
and carpenter proceeded to relieve him of his jacket. 
was done very slowly, and gently done, too. Even e 
the patient winced and his face bore witness to the pa”? 
occasioned. The garment removed, an unpleasant sper 
tacle was presented. The sleeve of the shirt was satura’ 
with blood, which was dry, black and coated, and t is 
evidently had staunched the flow as his companions i 
the boat had had no means of treating the injure mem: 
ber. The cook brought warm water, and the carpent 
soaked the sleeve until it parted from ‘the flesh. Ther 
severed the sleeve near the shoulder and the bruised ae 
Hes aa First, washing it so as to remove any, ate 
touch ae ‘adhere, and applying a lotion with the delic it 
a Woman, he then wound the bandage arou” AD 


ae the skill of a surgeon. The sufferer was t S 
owed the freedom of the cabin, Of 
A good job,” said one of the sailors. “He dof h 


ot 
ve peer why don’t you have him take your pa 


Peter, a good-natured foremast hand, was suffering 
ee toothache and was very disconsolate. He said aod 

Š had never had any trouble with his teeth before, wa 
that this was the first tooth to decay. I think PE, pg 


pleased with the carpenter’s medical proficiency °° 
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ing, a extraction of the tooth without much suffer- 
cre followed. told to lie down on the hatch, and then 
cheld, F ed one of the most barbarous practices I ever 
None, i ee were then in use, but the carpenter had 
oth was used the old-fashioned rollers instead. The 
Way that really ground out of the man’s jaw in a 
Owed oe me of grinding sausages He bel- 
is gl a es animal, and the tears stood in his eyes. 
tet the c showed resentment rather than gratitude. 
ple arpenter did his best with his old-fashioned 
esas, 
Smith Se said, quietly, “Carpen' 
entist, all one.” 
the Le of the rescued boat told an interesting story: 
l ase, had afternoon they had lowered, and, after a long 
to th made fast to a whale; a kink in 
dusk e accident and the warp WS cut. 
they ae the ship was not to be seen. They took what 
ah was the proper direction, put no lights were 


surgeon, black- 


bserye 
we'll heave to at night 


“Tf 
we don’t pick her up today, 
+? said Gamans. 


and p; 

k S her up in the morning, 
fing, Mquiry, it was found that the Magic had made a 
t cruise- This was pleasant 


Eyi 
tee and was on her las 
atch bel word was passe rou 
Ewe we ow might write letters to 
Visitor so fortunate as to $2 wi : 
ade y rs were exultant over (HS ful voyage 22 

a. o s feel rather small with 

scribed i of the Magic's men was boastful, 

Fe, em in their voyage of an extraordinary na- 
ich did not lose anything» however from the 
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man’s telling them. After he had pretty well talked him 
self out, one of our men asked: ; 

“What do you think your cargo will amoun beet 
When we left port, sperm oil was the lowest it ha a 
for a good many years, and your catch, I supposes # 
sperm. You ain't got no bone, and you didn’t go 19 
Arctic as we are goin’.” f thou- 

“ Well, our captain says iťll bring about ninety 
sand dollars.” 

The man looked around with an air of triumph. 

“ Ninety thousand dollars is a good deal of money; 
continued. Ja 

“ Yes, it is, but we took about seventy-five thousand ut 
lars of merchandise in a few hours, and we’ve been os 
from port considerably less than a year,” observed on€ 
our men. 

The remark was greeted with a derisive laugh. 


ue ood 

One of our visitors retorted, “It would take a 5i rth 

many months to get seventy-five thousand dollars W? y 
of sperm oil, and 


s 
S a good many weeks to try out an 
down. ” 


à We've got a patent machine. We do it all in one jo 
Pshaw! That’s Nonsense.” aps 
§ “Men are Pretty smart whalemen,” continued our tsi 
when they can pick out a whale that’s got a lump ° 8 
in him.” 
“You don’t mean to say—” The man stopped. ay 3 
“Yes, I do mean to say that we’ve got stowed awe 
lump of ambergris that’s worth more than half your © the 
of over three years, Suppose we change the names ° 
Vessels and call our ship the Magic? ” sch for 
The announcement, coupled with the laugh whi¢ 


t to? 


” he 
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turned ies: Ko much for the visitors, and the conversation 
tain to a other subjects — the common things which per- 
Telations sre s life, such as the food, the weather and 
Vessels me ith the officers. When the crews of different 
Ward «amd boasting is inevitable. Kreelman said after- 
ne never saw, at a gam. men®) completely 


s 
quel 
ched as were the sailors from the Magic. 
n said, and at dawn 


eho : 
the ae e to that night, as the captai 
s nests were manned by lookouts who were 1n- 
whales 


struct 
Wi ed to seek sharply for the Magic, although 
mastheader announce 


ere 
e ah to be ignored. Soon a 

two a ampeg of a distant vessel, and, before long, the 
a boat ae were ina position to gam. The Magic dropped 
he lea nd her captain headed it. When it came alongside 
The te to the deck and shook hands with our captain. 
and thes men, who, were old friends, conversed earnestly 
their Sey eles something interesting and delightful in 
h meeting by chance, many thousand miles from 


me 
> On a great ocean, which constitutes 3 pretty large 
f the Magic wante 


Part 
of x x 
he tae entire globe. The captan o 
news from home, and our captain gave him what 
in Gamans r€- 


tle ; 
A rmh there was. Then Captai c 
, “Now let me tell you the latest news of this 
ambergris that 


Vessel 
Weighs We've got on board a 
e Ei hundred pounds, an 
my life good luck! I never sa™ a piece 0 
dis 
co 
ee The visiting ©P 
Ourte & any longer. He t k our letters, 
a and departed. J wate 
ck to and reached their ship, @ 


Ci 
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ious of the 
between the two vessels widened, I was parents. Sea 
recurrence of the feeling I had i Ee ae T d harbor: 
bird dropped from her moorings in New Be odes E en! 
The Magic diminished until it was only a pas: A 
thought, “ In a few months she will a a “ande 
home port, and a large number of the o oe months 
will be once more with family or friends. ae e 
must elapse before our return, and then broken YOY 
uncertainties of our calling — disasters or a mothers 
age. Oh! for my father’s kindly greeting; d for the $ê” 
smile, and the little room which I abandone 


* * 


d 2 
shoul 

If you enjoy stories about sailors and whales, yor 

your librarian for The Boy Whaleman. 


4 


WITH THE NAVY 


So 


“ 7 
INNING AN APPOINTMENT TO ANNAPOLIS 


by Fitzhugh Green 


LOSE to midnight the reader moved his candle a bit 
he fi aT to the bed’s head. Using his finger as 2 guide 
followed again the final thrilling sentence: 
half thy Having sunk three frigates and a brig, and with 
Pursy, e width of the South Pacific between him and his 
ttronghean ee Byng now dared risk attack the pirate 
old.” 

: oe a third reading he rose toa sitting position. Such 
is caution that not a creak came from the dilapidated 

es bed. Strangely enough he was full dressed, this 
ae the fact that a moment before the bedclothes had 
f sred him to his chin. 
00 € pinched out the candle. Blowing ld ha 
trem angerous a noise, and noises of any kind increase 
er cndously the danger of the moment. As yet there 
coca pursuers, But had there been, the luck of Cap- 
trapi yng with half the South Pacific behind him was 

ae y impossible. 3 ; 

shuty tiptoed to the window. Through a crack in the 
€ er the street was faintly visible. It appeared deserted. 

E Sodni see the tall figure in dark clothing lurking 

Re the telegraph post opposite: . ' 

atri e tall figure was that of the Emmitsburg night 
olman, For a week this officer had noticed the flicker 


would have made 


ta 
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mded offi 
to safety, then faints from eha 


of light upstairs in the house he now watched. Inquiry 
had told him only that this was the residence of the Poy 


ri Tonight he had dete e 
aving made the rounds of his regular beat, he retur” 

¢ gular beat, «ute 

and concealed himself behind the post. Within a are 


after his arrival he was rewarded by seeing the Badon) 


slid to the gro 


passed through the little front garden and into the $ vit. 
ind, the patrolman took up the P ur in 
So far he had no cause for arrest. Also his detectiv®, 
stinct told him that greater possibilities of discov 
crime lay in covering the full trail. h 
Near the lower end of Emmitsburg’s main thorn g 
fare, a freight train delayed matters. As a light “pe 
above the crossing, the fleeing figure shrank into ust 
shadows of a near-by building. The policeman ha 


‘of censure for w! 


Aw; > i 
akes in ship's hospi Instead of 
he =) was a fault, he is commende 
fault, be is come 


captain wants Him, 


osteo 


une see he carried a bag of some sort. Booty without a 
f The rumbling crashing train passed slowly. Its length 
emed endless. Suddenly the green taillight of the ca- 
ose swung into sight. ‘At the same instant the officer 
Zave a half shout of dismay- 
ate figure had darted from it 
d € iron rung of a passing flatcar, 
arkness of the night! 
ENG dawn the train picked its noisy way through the 
ity’s freight yards. The single passenger slipped off in 
time to avoid the inquisitive crew. He was cold and 
cramped and hungry. But he didn’t hesitate. Except for 
Stopping twice and questioning pedestrians as to the 
route, he walked steadily until the sun was high. 
b In the busy center of the City he entered a massive stone 
enis On the second floor he accosted a man in uni- 
orm behind a desk. 
3 Want to enlist in the Navy,” h 
$ Name?” 
‘Thomas Poor.” 


leaped to 


s hiding place; 
d into the 


and was carrie 


e announced briefly. 
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“ Age?” 

aS Twenty ” —he lied without hesitation. was 

The man behind the desk shot a keen look. He A 
trying the age of twenty on Tom Poor as a tailor ML 
ity on a coat. Stocky well-knit figure, it fitted. rite 
Jaw and set mouth were those of an older man. Cal the 
eyes between their narrow lids, short cropped hae 
whole bulldog-like pose were those of a man past MEE 
Only the thumping heart beneath was unalterably y° d to 
It was invisible; yet hopelessly it beat and clamore 
shout the truth: 


E; 
s 
o : A —he 
He lies — this Tom Poor lies! He’s seventeen 
seventeen — he’s seventeen! ” 


* * * nt 
neme 
Three months later to a day there was great ecit 


about the decks of the U, § S. Alaska. The huge Si 


2 anzanillo Bay on the south ©? 
A blazing tropi - sty PA 
fe wing tropical sunrise had just fired the misty P the 


when the o cer of k dashed ti “le 

gangway, shook his sleepy A e Tei revel 
2 at ee followed by the assembly. low? 

én ž boatswain’s mates echoed along the 


c ! 
AHI hands on deck Fall in the landing fone? 
ithout waiting to lash hammocks, six hundred res! 
tumbled sleepily down and clambered up the i r” 
hatchways, Not since the days of war had any such ar 
roken upon the brisk routine of peace. pic 
all in for muster!” shouted the division petty 2 


” 
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ee to call in a hoarse monotone the lists of names 
ans to their division or company. 
N om Poor, seaman, second class.” 
oo reply. 
ee e is the beggar? Tom Poor!” 
aad ects y lieutenant strode up. “ All right, Johnson,” he 
ae ys I ve excused Poor from this formation.” 
d g received a report of absentees, the lieutenant re- 
at a dogtrot to his stateroom where he found Tom 


pa ig as he had directed. 

the tae ordered to report to you here, Mr. Rudd,” said 

ae Poor. I have picked you for a 
y. I may as well trust you at once W 


= disturbance.” 

in Pa turned to the open porthole and pointed to a saddle 
Me distant mountains. 

s smoke. An American 


“See that blurred line? That’ 
acked by bandits. The 
for assistance last night. 


o land an armed 


serious responsi- 
ith the truth of 


ae plantation has been att 

ers cabled to Washington 

eae minutes ago we received orders t 
e and capture the criminals.” 


i But they’ve had all night to get away, sir.” 
n such numbers that there 


ma True, except that they are i 

a have seemed to them no need to hurry. We hope to 

+ Tound them by dividing our force. Half will be sent 

a the river opposite us. The rest will land and make 

el way across country in order to cut off the bandits 
ta escape by way of the railroad.” 

iis “hier Rudd stopped, closed t 
ower tones. 

You and I have a special job in the middle of things. 


he door and went on 
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dwa 

I have selected you to accompany me on a route m i 

between the two sections. We can follow a roal 

visible for nearly its whole length from the ship, eate 

signals about the positions of the enemy will be rep 

to the divisions on either side of us.” y ip's 
At this moment a messenger announced the Captar" 
ig ready for Mr. Rudd. j ht 

5 Half ue hour after they landed, a hard climb broug 6 

them to a point from which the smoking ruins Ea 

plantation buildings were plainly visible on the 

about a mile ahead. «tenant 
After a long scrutiny through his binoculars, Lieut®™ 


: : ! H rre S 1 
Rudd turned with a smile of satisfaction. “ The 
there,” he said. « Ic 


are quite distinct 
ings.” a 
“ Shall I signal that back to the ship?” asked TO” of 


AO 
: jes 

At a nod from the officer he began a swift 5° 
Movements with two s 


3 mall red flags. 
Pretty good at that, 5 


aren’t you? ” 
om colored slightly. “I try to be, 
pause, 


res 
2 m 

an’t see the men, but their ca p ild- 

from the smudge of the burning 


a 
» he said aft : 


d 
se! 

“Thats why I chose you, Poor. You have imp u 
me as trying to be good at everything I set befor’ ot t 
Must be the Way your mind works. Or maybe it’s 8, 
do with the reasons you had for coming in the a 


da” 
With one eye on the Alaska for a signal Tom ma 
effort to 


return the confidence of the older man- away 

“Guess it’s the Teasons you speak of, sir. I an sch 
from home to enlist in the Navy. I had to g0 p oe 
Seems kind of in me. ’Course I used to be all r ti 


Pirate stuff you read about. But the country’s co™ 
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means law and order. 
monotonous — same 
So I took the Navy. 


\ 


be a great sea power and that 
i €rchant ships are bound to be 
ee all the time, and all that. 
iss 
Tom broke off abruptly with a sharp exclamation. One 
ag he thrust out at right angles to his body and waved it 
rapidly up and down. A searchlight blinker flashed from 


the battleship’s bridge. 
Combine—in — attack —at— tn = thirty,” he read. 


“Gives us just time to make the encampment,” an- 
Swered the other pulling out his watch. “Suppose 
they've figured the same for the other parties.” 

From this point it was necessary to strike off 
country, The road would not be safe, as parts of it were 
Visible from the bandit camp. Also it was necessary that 
scouts be avoided in order not to give the alarm. j 

Tropical vegetation is a terrible tax on the walker’s 
muscles, Rudd’s long legs enabled him to avoid many of 
the snake-like vines and cacti that constantly tripped the 
sturdier-built seaman. On the other hand, Tom’s rugged 
Physique was not to be conquered by anything so trifling 


as a tropical jungle. 
he Je, Lieutenant Rudd 


After a half an hour’s strugg 
be careful not to lose our way 


th the sun and our compass 
bush.” 


across 


Stopped. “ We've got to 
here,” he panted. “ Even wi 
we run a risk of running into an am 

“ Suppose I take a look ahead,” suggested Tom. “ J see 
a tree from which I may get a pretty good squint at the 
neighborhood.” 

“ All right, 
have no time to lose.” 

Tom’s guess was correct. 


but be back inside of ten minutes, as We 


From the tree he could over- 
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oking 

look not only the plantation enclosure, now i ae side. 
desolation, but the thickly wooded area on at as 
To his surprise he found that not twenty ya ; 
right of him lay an open trail. ad Colt 

‘He started A ae he turned, his big ae free- 
automatic caught on a limb. In the few pon he wail 
ing himself he chanced to take another glance a 
His heart leaped. SRE e 

Four horsemen were coming down it in si zi thor- 
Beyond a doubt they were the bandits. One be ap 
oughly drunk. All were loaded down with a pro 
bags full of loot. Two had packages of green 
truding from their pockets. ng 


ippi 
quickly. The bandits were sled 
tion 


for’ 

-tes be 

It would be a good fifteen see even 
even reach the camp- knew & 


and fell with a crash into the growth that border¢ 
trail, 


way’ 
Instantly the other riders swung off the k rectio™ i 
om could hear them floundering about in all dt 
His single shot had thr 


own them into a panic. 
€n a second shot 


: ctio” 
rang out. It was in the a. us 
of Mr. Rudd and Teminded Tom of the predica 
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impulsi ; 3 ‘ 
pulsive action might have imposed upon his com- 


Panion. 
si fa ee screamed. Shouts in 
blin £ ere ensued a tumult of 
Te to avoid the unseen attackers. 
hein. Tom's great satisfaction he heard the noise 
a in the direction of the plantation. He clambered 
n and rushed back to where he had left the officer. 


mi heart stood still at what he saw- 

se leutenant Rudd lay on the ground face up. Blood was 

si aming from his mouth and nose. His white uniform 
as torn and dishevelled. No doubt he had been set upon 


from behind and left for dead. 

pee his neckerchief Tom boun 

b could. Though he could hear a faint h 
y no means sure that death was not very nea: 


Victim, 

The chance that his companion might be saved by 

E ompt medical attention left no room for debate. There 
as only one thing to do; take him on to the impending 


battle and trust to ‘luck that the: doctor of the landing 


force would be available. 

Tom’s unusual strength came vigorously to his aid 
when he swung the lim body over his shoulder. At 
that he staggered as he made his way up the narrow sandy 
trail, Sweat poured down his arms and legs, and he was 
Conscious of an increasing throbbing pain in the back of 
his cramped neck. 

Twice he put down 
he realized the time for 
had come and passed. Cou 


Spanish came from all 
horses and men scram- 


dup the wounds as best 
eartbeat he was 
r to the 


the body to reconnoiter. Suddenly, 
attack as set by the Alaska’s signal 
Id he possibly have read the 
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: is 
figures wrong? The thought startled him. If one 


mistake had precipitated the bandits’ flight and poss 
cost the life of his superior officer. 

Then, without warning, a fusillade of shots bro or 
ahead. There were shouted orders and yells of es 
stricken men mingled with a great stamping of hee 
hoofs. The battle had begun! eC, 

Hastily placing the body in the shelter of a large a 
Tom crept cautiously ahead. Gun in hand, he was 1°? 
should the natives make a rush in his direction. ited 

Suddenly as it began, the firing stopped. Tom wa an 
for a long minute to see if it would begin again, then a 
back for the unconscious man. He arrived at the P we 
tion clearing just in time to see the begrimed an ou 
landing force shouldering their smoking arms and fa 
into ranks, 


Me 
A doctor ” he shouted, “ Quick! Here’s a WO 
man! 


ke out 


unded 
The last words trailed on his lips. The r anks of a 
white uniforms faded into a gray smear. Then, aa 
Tom collapsed. The tropical heat and his supe‘? 
efforts had been too much for him. hip’ 
He came to ina little iron cot in sick bay, the battles 
hospital between decks, w 
“ Here, lad, drink this,” ordered a whiteshirted sibe 
ard. “ And as soon as you feel right, let me know: 
Skipper has sent for you to come to his cabin.” ow 


Tom rose to his wobbly | “ Might as well go” 
he said a little weakly, a isa 


“No hurry, son.” 
ae is off 
No,” wearily; “but 1 might as well get this of 
chest. I gummed the game ashore, you know.” 
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: The steward opened his eyes. “ That ain’t what they 
ay on deck,” was his dubious comment. 

Tom found to his surprise that Lieutenant Rudd had 
Preceded him. Except for a head bandage the officer 


looked very much like himself. 
Captain Barlow rose from his chair. 
gratulate you, Poor,” he said, holding ou 
Proud to have you aboard.” 
p Wh — yes sir — but—” Tom faltered. 
“Tve told him all about it,” put in Rudd. 
> Yes,” continued the Captain, “ he told me that you 
Singlehanded were responsible for our capture of the 


bandits.” 
Se But I wasn’t there, sir, 
Guess you don’t realize W 
The Skipper’s smile was full o 
ing to Mr. Rudd you dropped t 
horse just as he was taking his party t 
the others lost their nerve and turne 
fall into the hands of our main force.” 
Except that one of them managed to creep UP behind 
me,” said Rudd, putting a hand to his bloody bandage. 
Captain Barlow turned to his desk and drew an offici 
document from one of the pigeonholes. He waved it at 
Tom and began: 
‘I have here a notification from W 


“Let me con- 
t his hand. 


” Tom persisted. 

hat you did, young man.” 
f appreciation. “ Accord- 
he leading scoundrel’s 
o safety. Of course 
d about in time to 


ashington that I am 
e of the yearly appointments to 
Annapolis that are reserved for enlisted men. According 


to Mr. Rudd you are the very one to (ill the bill. You have 


a love for adventure that will make you appreciat 
bition that will keep you out 


sea. Further, you have am 
of mischief.” 


to select a seaman for on 
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“ And the loyalty,” broke in Rudd, “ that goes into th 
production of a successful naval officer.” His 

Tom opened his mouth to speak. Nothing came- 
cheeks burned. 

“ Orderly!” sang out the Skipper. 

The marine sentry entered. bis 

“Tell the Executive Officer ‘that when he starts as 
school course this spring to add the name of Poor, Thor 
Poor, seaman. Say I’ve picked him for Annapolis. 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” p he 

Tom stumbled out of the cabin. He felt as thoug 
were walking on air, 

The two dream 


s 
1 s of his life were coming true: hen 
going to get a coll 


a 
! 
: . 0 sea 

ege education and he was going © 
* * * 
If you en 


reading 
the wh 


joyed this adventure of Tom, you will enjoy 
ole book: Won for the Fleet, aA 


eee 
as % 


WITH CLIPPER SHIP AND STEAMBOAT 
SAILORS 


ee S a 
MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATIN’ 
by Herbert and Edward Quick 


AT back in the early days, a small low-sided steam- 
boat makes her way down the Mississippi on the 
She is a high-pressure boat, 


Her boiler in its brick work 


stands on deck, protected only by rows of cordwood. 
Smoke and sparks fly briskly from her single stack, and 
with each stroke of her engine a white jet of steam shoots 
from her escape pipe. Her flat, blunt-pointed hull has 
only narrow guards along the sides; her cabin and engine 
room take up almost the full width of the boat, leaving 
only footways to port and starboard. Forward and aft 
she is loaded with cotton. The cabin passengers are 
lounging in shady spots. The deck passengers, in among 
the cotton, have started a dance; the deck planks ring with 
the stamp of heavy boots. Rollicking notes oF a le 
float out over the water, with the singsongy CTY of the 
caller and the loud laughter of the dancers. Forward, a 
fir eman throws open the furnace door, cleans his fire, and 
Pitches in a few sticks of wood. Another throws down 
more wood from the top of a pile. 

In the little room that serves as an office, the captain is 
at work on his papers. His is an independent boat, he 
pays no royalty for the use of Fulton patents, and he runs 


Natchez-New Orleans run. 
a new thing at that time. 
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- ine. A few more 

i etition with the pioneer F ulton line. wy gach ale 
RAN A like this and his boat will be oe pat that 
weren’t for the competing Fulton boat ae aad takes 
sometimes noses into the landing ahead of pe is that 
the freight he has a right to expect! And ie a trip YP 
boat now? He has heard she will be delaye ; ie there 
a bayou —a trip he himself will make the next ae and be 
is freight there, or blow a cylinder head RER he freight 
expects to reach New Orleans first and get a ayot 
he can carry. The boat | dave 
now. The captain stuffs his papers into a 
goss on deck to look for his rival’s smoke. .dden in the 

There is the opening of the bayou, almost hi poatma 
tall cane, and — the captain turns loose a ae the ri 
long and lurid oath — there comes the stack o 

oat! 


i i at 
is almost opposite th 


il 

ort 1 

Captain, crew, and Passengers watch by the Ea out 
while the long, round-bellied hull of the riva ost 


eaten 
of the bayou and straightens down the river, m bet 
abreast. Sudd ced; 


5 
tall stack. She has come through the bayou at hal i ecap 
el 


doors Open and are 
black man heaves: 


(2) 
» is snatched up and thrown on the k i P 
» the draft rushes through es beat 
crackling roar. The boat pa ae 
ore violence. The safety valve “bee 
faster works the galow ee ee per 
A little plume of steam rises 2 ailind 


i tr 
ands d na 
3 and shoots upwar 1 


les 
But faster and 
the Fulton boat. 
engine room, exp 
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e same moment the safety valve of 
lifts and the excess steam hisses 
away. The captain wheels and rushes into the engine 
Toom, where the engineer and assistant are busy with oil- 
cans. Through the clank and groan of the machinery 
the captain shouts, frowning, “ That Fulton boat is hold- 


ing right abeam of us, and popping off too. We're wast- 
ing steam! Cant you make her hold a little more 


pressure?” 
& Blt 
The safety valve weight’s in the last notch now,” an- 
his hands on his legs. 


swers the engineer, as he wipes 
« she might hold a little more; 
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cloud. Almost at th 
the independent boat 


“Rig a line to the 


“Well, then!” yells the captain. 
at that boat 


Tm going to be 
or blow up! Are you with me?” 

The engineer grins and turns to the assistant. 

Rig that line,” he says. “ p]l keep her bearings cool.” 

The noise of escaping steam stops as 
on deck where he sees the rival boat still abeam; and as 
he looks, her plume of steam is suddenly cut off, floats, and 
disappears in the air while the long low boat goes On, 
throwing yellow foam from her bow. The captain mut- 
ters, softly but sincerely. It is a matter of firemen now, 
firemen —or boilers. He calls the mate and gives an 
order. In a few moments the mate appears on the fore- 
castle. “ Any firemen,” he says, “that'll let a tub like 
that pass ’em aren’t fit to rake out ashes. Keep her hot — 
keep her hot! Where’s your resin? Make a fire, there! 
Keep her hot! i 

Side by side, both seeking the 
boats plow on down the river. 


strongest current, the two 
The high-pressure boat is 
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alec 
normally the faster, but she carries the week. d urge 0 
her square-built frame strains with the “hah like a sbiP 
her machinery, while the rival boat is ere type t0 i 
and engined with the finest machine of i m, it woul 
bought in America. If the race were ae d hopelessly 
be different; the Fulton boat would be he te bu 
back by the grip of the current on her Pane a sma 
Downstream, neither boat can make more h 
momentary gain, ] at ea 
As the Aa run side by side, the crews Y arly 
other in challenge and derision. Their es emigra” 
heard above the noise of the machinery. Ids up 4 Fr 
standing on a Pile of cotton, shouts and ho s his ba® t 
dollar bill, A planter, on the upper deck, oe his bor 
and offers to bet anyone a thousand dollars nother thov 
will pass the Red Church in the lead, and an e 
sand that she wil] be the first on the levee. ds beside * n 
On the independent boat, the captain stan a bebi” 
Pilot at the wheel. « How about the old me make 4 
that island? ” he asks. “The Fulton boat can nt in he 
much water, Let’s see — current e 


sa h 
: saved in ours— it would put u nous 
two in the lead 


ter © 

© Do you reckon there’s wa 

for us?” na i 
wy reckon,” says the pilot. “Put a leadsma 

bow and I'll try it” 


At the head of t 


t 
take 
he island, the boat swerves t? fro? 
short and shallow 


whi ps 
8 safely through the shallows * drok 
ton boat takes the long course heir 
the Fulton boat they imagine 


deep-draught Ful 
chind. And on 
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Bae fast in shoal water, laboriously working off, wasting 
he time that might have given her the victory. 
Aboard the boat in the shallows, beset with sand bars 
and snags, the race is no longer a matter of firemen and 
oilers. Race, boat and cargo, the lives of the passengers 
—all are in the hands of the pilot. Everything is staked 
a the skill and nerve of one man, backed by engineer and 
eadsman — the strength of the boat’s hull timbers the 
one hope in case the one man makes a single mistake. 
d he boat misses snags by inches. Her flat hull grates and 
rags over bars, her wheels churn up yellow mud, and the 
€caying smell of the river bottom mingles with the smell 
of burning wood and pitch and sizzling-hot oil. There 
are no more yells. The firemen feed their furnace in 
silence, Passengers anxiously watch the water. Over- 
head, the pilot stands at his wheel, nerves taut, hands 
Steady. Above the clank of the machinery and the swash 
of the paddles rises the leadsman’s call. 

The boat slides over the last bar, into the open river 
again. All hands look astern, and as she clears the island 
they see behind them the rival, hopelessly outdistanced. 
Then the yells break loose, long loud yells of triumph. 
The people on the Fulton boat are too far away to hear 
them, but they sense them when they see the victor so far 
ahead. As the winners watch their beaten rival they see 
a jet of steam rise from her. She has released her safety 
valve, acknowledging defeat. The victorious captain 
orders the line taken from his own valve arm. He thinks, 
Perhaps, of what might have happened if his boiler had 
Not been strong enough to stand the pressure, but it is only 
a passing thought. He has beaten his riva 


1! He will get 
the business at New Orleans! Everybody is happy: - +- 
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n aired 

wearing 
woman stood with a group of friends. She Me “it gr 
her Sunday-best hoop skirt, and looked wo ticke 


= e 
down the river.” She looked with misgiving ar o 
steamboat that was approaching. She never uite freely 
on one of them, and her friends had told her n Jl 
of the dangers of steamboat travel. Snags, © boilers $i 
the perils of racing with its risk of pussy indones” 
these had been dwelt upon with solea ins 
Really, the Prospective first-time passenger W st 
thing of a fret, d made # 
The boat circled in over the pale water a ily abo? y 
to the levee. The timid old lady walked care ‘hee sous 
and, after making sure that her lard followed het, i 
the captain. F chant 
“Captain,” she said, “I know anybody takes ine wa 
when he rides on a steamboat, and Í can take T efor 
the rest; but I Want you to promise me, Captain» $ 
We start, that you won't run any races.” ler aeren ia f 
s Madam,” answered the captain, briskly, z] an than 
that is, hardly ever, and I assure you I never 00 ef, # 
at all dangerous,” The captain crooked a fing' opt 
steward disappeared, Peal it 5 fi oy 
“But, Captain,” Continued the lady, “ you aybe blo p 
to risk lives, just to beat some other boat, and E elt 
up a boiler or something, and I want you to pro 
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Bok Madam,” broke in the captain, “here is the 
Broth ess who will conduct you to your stateroom. I 
are fe you to do nothing dangerous, and I assure you 
a be ing will be done to make your voyage pleasant.” 
“tha Ter you, Captain,” breathed the old lady in relief, 
sure you, so much! I feel much safer now. Are you 
CAR lard is all right? And you'll take care of my 
a i That’s good; now TIl go to my room.” 
Brera the river steamed the boat, safely, sanely, and 
the fe y, until one day a rival boat nosed alongside, an 
aeae began to shake themselves, and the rousta- 
E egan to yell. The Kentucky lady asked of another 
nger, “ Goodness me! What does this mean! Is it 


a race?” 
“« 

te was the answer, “and if our captain 

out we'll be beaten. Look how that boat is 


on us! » 

Ae Kentucky lady walked the cabin deck, twisting 
z fingers, watching the rival with bright eyes that made 

r face look younger as she watched. Suddenly she 


pes up the stairs to the hurricane deck. $ Captain, 
e called. “Captain, you can take back your promise. 
I come from where they 


aan let that boat beat us! 
ce horses, I do; and I won't be beat!” 
Pb: smile crossed the captain’s tense face. 
Ss ied, “ we're going to do the best we can.” 
What! ” cried the old lady, “and that boat is getting 
ahead?” 
“Yes,” was the answer, 
— see the black smoke — an! 
can’t beat her on wood alone; can’t get t 


enough.” 


doesn’t 
gaining 


“Madam,” 


« she’s putting oil on her wood 


d we haven’t any oil. We 
he boilers hot 
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s iron 18 

Just then the stewardess ran up the stares a A 

each hand. “ Cap’n, suh,” she shouted, i E w. 

want my ahns he can have ’m. Ah swo la but Anil 

dey got all rusty ’at Ah neve’ lend ’em agan oven 

sand ’em ’nothah time befor’ Ah let dat pack o 

an’ scrap-ahn beat me.” i ; 
“Thank you, Lucy,” answered the apa and W0 

won't need the irons. He’s got a sledge hammer 2° 

kegs of nails on the safety valve now.” d down thé 
“Oh, Lawd! ” wailed Lucy as she vanishe ” 

Stairs, waving her irons, “what kin Ah do! tain 4 
The old Kentucky woman faced the cap! where” 

stamped her foot, “ Captain,” she demanded, e in the 

my lard? I saw your boys put it down a ho 

floor.” +o iD the 
The captain stared, « Your lard? Why, 18 

hold. It’s perfectly safe.” 
“Safe!” 


P i ; 
Captain, make your men bring up that lard this hot! 
and put it on the wood 


e but he 
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m 

eo strain of driving 2 boat's machinery at its 
forced eee inevitably caused accidents. Fires were 
point > : oilers made to carry pressures beyond the danger 
Speed, aris driven with only one thing in view — 
strangel e most apparent risk was boiler explosion, but 
ab SU enough instances of boilers bursting while a 
F beste running at racing speed are rare. Probably this 
Battion : engines, boilers, and furnaces were SO well-pro- 
Tey ed with regard to each other that the engines could 
he p any amount of steam the hottest fres could generate- 
greatest risk of all was fire, the terror of the sea, and 


equally of the rivers- 


On April 9, 1832, the Brandywine and the Hudson were 


A strong wind was 


oe thirty miles above M 
owing. The Brandywine had been compelled to stop 
eeding her fires with resin, was 


flared up on her 


wheels wrapped 1° 
g crates overboard, but 


k had caught fire, and 
he 


a ignited some i 
i pie The crew threw the blazin 
T a too late; the boat’s woodwor 
1 five minutes she was ablaze from stern to stern- 
e turned and ran her for the bank, but she struck a 
ety quarter of a mile from land and stuck fast. The 
s yawl, manned by a crew untraine 
Ug and overloaded by pê 
eae and lost. The boat burned 
h the loss by burning oF drowning of more 


hundred lives. 


than a 
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“FLYING CLOUD” 
by Charles G. Muller 


\ J AST heaving! ” : and 
At the aes bellow, creaking of windlass { 
chantyman’s song came to an abrupt stop. to Capt? 
“Anchor’s apeak, sir,” the mate reported thing ” 
Creesy, whose critical eye was taking in every i 
deck and aloft of Flying Cloud. » the capt 
< Very good. Loose sails fore and aft,” t 
ordered. throug? 
Amid shouts from below and scrambling above ae ed 
rigging and over yardarms, Jabe Thompkins ! ed, and 
outwardly calm. But inside him, his heart thumps gade 
his hands ached to take hold and pull or haul a d bit 
the clipper’s crew, Instead, as the skipper had to went 


he stood by, drinking in every bit of the action 
on around him. 


“Sheet home the topsails! ” ? 

“ Aye. aye, sir,” ine 

Cask eek eet snes at the m% 
oatswain, look out for those clew lines a 


“ Away. Way. wa hi 
5) > Y, har, ” 
We'll kill Paddy Doyle for his boots, ps 
to 
sang the crew as they walked away with the three 
halyards, 


w 
e 4 
Jabe watched canyas being set fore and aft. p ched 


t 
topsails, topgallant sails, royals, and skysails S hee 
at as boards, inner and outer jibs run up, 2° | ace 
auled to windward, Main and afteryards wer ast 
“harp to the wind. Fore-topsail was laid to 
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Then the anchor 

x came up to the rail i j 
m s, ing rae ae and the clipper paid 
side = ena, watched the longshoremen rush over- 
sei their small boats, and he heard cheers from the 
Cloud at Battery Park. The ensign dipped. And Flying 
started down New York harbor for Cape Horn and 


San Francisco. 
ars t, that had been beating so fast, stopped almost 
is life. or Jabe finally was off on the greatest race of 
aie pe that now was sending hi 
wo oceans had arrived only two weeks before. 


Beas: 

a imed, delayed by Heaven only knows what mishaps; 

inc ong-awaited word from John and James Thompkins 
alifornia had cast consternation into the family which 

behind a year a80- 

» said Jabe’s father when he 


m thousands of 


tyes through the closely written pages- 
en’t enough to buy them- 
they need to 


fe toa few dollars. They hav 
oh the mining equipment and supplies 
E their claim. Listen to this.” 
aly ae Thompkins, tall and dour New York merchant, 
eee y read from his prothers’ letter, dated January 5» 
3I from San Francisco. 
Ma with one thing and another, We can’t possibly 
AG out past September 5- 
has by then. In the meantim 
$ . With stevedores and labo 
30 a day, we most likely can ma 
ood deal 


Tom you. 
But even if that rate of pay sounds like a 8 


rers getting 
ke a living UP 


if 
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of money, it actually is very little. Because we have al 
pay fom $40 to $60 a barrel for pork and beef a er 
And $4 a pound for coffee and tea and sugar. B ia 
boots out here bring $45 a pair, even a pick or shove ; A 
us anywhere from $5 to $15. Medicines cost $1 a ee : 
All because most people won’t meddle much with Pe 
plies with everybody in the gold fields making fr om ae 
to $1,000 a day washing out gold. Speculators in M 
chandise are reaping terrific profits.” EE 
The letter ended with a final appeal for help. WEN 
only two among thousands here that need money, a | 
can’t get a cent of credit. That makes us entirely an 
ent on you for money to work our claim. Rush it 
once, or we'll all lose a fortune!” t his 
Ezra Thompkins, finishing the letter, looked up ps dly 
tallson. The boy’s eyes were shining, and he could ha 
contain himself. sh tevsntel 
“Let me take the money out to them, Father, wear 
“After I'd delivered it I could go out into the m! 
fields with Uncle Jim and Uncle Jack and help them. 
thousand dollars a day! Whew!” 
Jabe’s father grunted. But,” 
“The thousand dollars a day would be fine. sft 
and he grunted once more, “ you couldn’t get there a 
too late. The clipper N. B. Palmer sailed two days en 
and she won’t reach California until along about the nal 
of August, close to the time your uncles give as oe ae 
date. There’s no Way to get it overland at all. is 
we've had our chance at a fortune and lost it, ae 
Jabe’s blue eyes continued to shine. His vo us 
vibrant. “But FA be lost,” he declared. “ There ™ 
be some way to get help out in time.” 
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ae Ezra Thompkins shook his head. “I’m afraid 
R3 . Around Cape Horn’s the only route, and now it’s 
d F late. Besides,” he said the next words slowly, “I 
Tar t know as I could raise enough money t 
a gave your uncles practically every cent 0 
aise when they started out last year in the g 
se abe waited to hear no more. Slipping out 0 

ee into the street that was lighted just €P 
ae to make his way, 2° eaded for the Astor House. 
Inside his head, ideas were exploding 1 k 

in a popper. And some one he told himself, 
must be made to work. 

Until Michael, the barman at the famous hotel, an- 
nounced closing by calling for 
quietly and listened to endless discussions and arguments 
that sea captains, Me Jders carried on 
all about him. His ears too! g wisps 0 
clipper ship news, bits of gossip ‘fornia, and sea- 
going opinions of men who knew wha they were talking 
about when they talked of sailing ship spc s. 

Jabe absorbed. And the id ed bright and clear. 

A half hour later, to his father, he was Jetting floo 

information he 


of him the reservoir of 


that evening at the Astor House. mde eae 
Unde Jim! » he cried €% 
i er’s room at 


“We can get help out to 
o0 


Ezra Thompkins, impresse 
to the words that poure 

“There's a new clipper coming dow 
ton to sail for California in about 10 days- i 
Flying Cloud, and Donald McKay, the famous builder, 
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turned her out. Captain Josiah Perkins Creesy is a 
ee and I guess you know what that means to P 
oat,” 

“Well,” asked Jabe’s father, “what good is all aa 
to us? ”? 

“ Why they’re laying bets down at the Astor House ha 
this new ship will make San Francisco in less than ninety” 
h days! She will be in California before Septe™ 

er 5!” 

“Less than ninety-seven days — nonsense! ge r 
Thompkins was emphatic. “Ninety-seven days ¥ ; 
fastest time any ship ever sailed to California. The paP F 
were full si last year when Sea Witch made that econ 
passage. Lhat won’t happen again, let me tell ouie 

But it will, father.” Tube’ eae carried the con vice 
that he himself felt. “This new ship’s the finest ie 
ever sailed under Grinnell, Minturn’s red, white an by 
swallowtail house flag. She’s 225 feet long, father, W5 
ae sweetest looking bow that ever cut through W 
mel say a mainmast is 88 feet high and that she i 
Astor Flo ing skysail yards. Some of the captains # 

ab Ouse say she’s sure to break the record.” ng 

Jabe’s father was shaking his head slowly, but the Y™ 
man rushed on, ° 1 

Don’t you see, father, that here’s our chance t, m 
Uncle Jim get to work on his claim? Ninety-seven S 
from June 3 will get me to San Francisco before S¢P n 
ber 5. We can make it just in time.” ily 

The continued shaking of the older man’s head fin? 
brought his son’s words to a stop. » pa? 
a Even if you could get to California in tim® gn 


ompkins was saying, “it wouldn’t do any g0°® ` 
{ 


atêr. 
ries 
e 
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ven’t enough money in quick 
Everything I own is tied up — 


WITH CLIPPER 


pease _. . because, I ha 
aks to stake your uncles. 
rozen solid.” 
Jabe’s fist banged down on his father’s desk. 
eae we'll ship supplies to them instead of money!” 
e next instant, the youth's words again were tumbling 
all the goods 


her. “ You can get 
nd on credit. Prices are low 


here and.. K 
Jabe refused to be interrupted. “ But the prices we can 
i ia will be so high that we'll 
y — on top of sending tO Uncle 
Don’ eeds to fit him out for the gold fields. 
on’t you see? 
ee a Thompkins did see. He also felt some of the en- 
h usiasm that his son was feeling. Finally he nodded his 
ead. 

“It’s worth a gamble, son. TIl see 
The next two weeks were amon, 
fave Thompkin’s young life. From 
ather had arranged credit for the supplies 
prubstake his two anxiously waiting 
ornia, had dealt with the shipping © 
tion of the goods, and had had a talk with Captain Joe 
Creesy about passage for his son, 

viis filled with action. 
h PI] see that the young maA keeps busy» 
ad said through his pointed beard to Ezra 
him Jabe’s plan for working 
d the famous 


when the Jatter put UP to 

part of his way to the Golden Gate. Aroun 

skipper’s eyes was 2 maze of wrinkles that helped make 
« And before the run’s over, I] make 2 


up a salty smile. 
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sailor of him. At his age, I was well on my way to ge ; 
mand, Mr. Thompkins, so I know how smart youngst ‘| 
that like salt water are. Send him right along, and we 
et started now.” i 
à While the big clipper loaded her cargo on the pe 
River dock, Jabe, dressed in dungarees, picked up a g" 
deal of information not written in books. From the ua 
on deck and pier, he learned the names and use of la if: 
saving flywheel pumps and gypsy winches and of se g 
less odds and ends of rigging which made up F/y# 
Cloud's gear. $. dia 
He learned the differences between the old British In 2 
men who years before had cruised the oceans in pe 
and the American packets whose captains put pale 
on their sails so that timid crews could not shorten sal w 
night while the skipper slept. And he learned just ho 


the new California clippers, the first of which had beet 
launched only the 


carrying merchandi 


esty and energy of clipper captains like Josiah Creesy» he 
picked Up much from scraps of sailor talk. 10 
But it was from Tom Johnson, Flying Cloud’s ba e 
cook, that he got a good part of his new knowle a 
“There y’ere ships ain’t nuthin’ like all them other bo? i 
none at all. They used to ration us on em. But on | we 
here clippers we jest get what we need, and we eat a j 
kin hold. But,” and the old Negro, whose kinky 
was beginning to show signs of white, paused dram Why! 
cally, “don’t you let nobody find you wastin’ no wat 
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wie y morning, Jabe found, the carpenter measured out 
e great cylindrical iron tank abaft the mainmast a 
ee of water for each hand. This he put in a scuttle- 
ee on deck, while careful track of how many gallons 
E A in the tank was entered in the log by the 
h H officer. The harness cask, also abaft the mainmast, 
ae the ship’s current supply of salt beef and pork, and 
is was scrubbed with boiling water to make it clean 
and sweet for every fresh barrel of provisions that was 
Opened. ` 
Instead of the old below-decks forecastle, these new clip- 
pers had crew’s quarters ina large deckhouse between fore 
and mainmasts. Bulkheads divided this house fore and 
aft, and thus each watch boasted separate and compara- 
tively quiet quarters that not only had plenty of ventila- 


tion but also had plenty of light. 
And if ever you had to sleep in one of the old type 
t hardly 


stinkin’ holds where even t 
get no air to keep going with,” old Tom Johnson told 


Jabe, “you'd know that this y’ere’s re 
dded excitement t 


Every day brought a 
every day spent in New York meant that muc 
to reach the Golden 
and his father and himself waited if only he could get to 
it in time. On May 3% Jabe’s father shook his head again. 
We've Jost our gam » he said sadly: 
Even if you sailed today, you'd only just make it in time. 


September 5 is 09 
you still are, wit 
Jabe’s heart, too, was 1n 


his father with a confidence W 


nl 


his shoes. But he tried to cheer 
hich he did not feel too 
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strongly. “Then we'll get to California in ninety 
days, Father. I told Captain Creesy how I had to get iia 
in that time,” the youth explained. “And he offere a 
bet me a share in Uncle Jim’s claim that we'd anchor 
San Francisco bay before September 5.” Pe) 
On June 3, Captain Creesy dropped the Flying c few 
down the East River to anchor off Battery Park for a y 
hours and take on the crew. The wait for this trans 3 
of men was hard on Jabe, whose anxiety to get started Wis 
greater with each passing second. To make the um 
speed, he watched the crowds on shore — for the es 
ing day of a clipper was an event to bring a goodly sc 
of the community to fashionable Battery Park — who we 
waiting for the chanteyman to set.the air ringing uE 
his sea songs which were part of getting any big ship se 
der way. And Jabe watched Andy Fay and Tom D be 
and Bill Decker as they helped boardinghouse runn 


s 
$ J 
get the last straggling sailors and their dunnage into smal 


boats to be rowed out to the Waiting clipper. A 


In one laugh, the nervous Jabe joined heartily: 
. 2 f 
flannel-shirted, bareheaded sailor ahh seemed to ans 
to the name of Bert, had been demonstratively Kise st 


a Cherry Street sweetheart, and Jabe, along wit 


ice 
of the crowd on shore, heard the girl’s high-pitched voice 


call: “ Here’s your satchel Bert.” d 

The girl then had thrown the sailor a bandanna te 
kerchief knotted about what could not have been ™ 
than a comb. 


d 
“Bong voy-ahge around the Horn! ” she cried- “hat 
Bert with a wild grab caught all the worldly go° “ero 
would accompany him on that long and dang 
passage. 
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hundred and forty-six, 

Jf in a terrible fx, 

the railway, the railway, 
the railway.” 


“Tn eighteen 
I found myse 
A-working on 
Oh, poor Paddy works on 
The chanteyman had started his song: The voyage for 
California was begun. Flying Cloud was bound out of 
New York harbor — three days behind the ninety-seven- 
day record schedule that would bring Jabe to his uncle in 
time to make the family's fortune. 
Standing by the rail, his eyes watching the water that 
swirled along the great ship’s si the young man was 
wful reverie he was 


the railway. 


despondent. But out of his sorro à 
adeny shaken by the smack of a friendly hand on his 

ack. 
voice said.. “ Cheer up! 


À “Cheer up, my friend,” a deep Che 
Didn’t I tell you we'd pass the n: Gate in time to 
make usall rich? ” ” l 
The youth in blue dungarees nodded and trie 
a smile. 
“Well, I meant it,” Captain Creesy h a 
the help of Heaven and fair winds, well do 1t. And 
with your help as well, my friend.” 
_ The captain’s voice Was gruffer than 
it, “Your life of Reilly ec ished. Report at Onc, 
the bosun and learn how 5° i 
Captain Joe Crees 
from Jabe to the mate- “Jr 
to be busy,” the skipper said, an k 
Past Sandy Hook, shining “the sunlight, 
broad Atlantic Ocean lyi Cloud drove — 3? 
tinued to drive. An three days out from New 


Golde 
d to force 
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drove out her main and mizzen topgallant masts. Then 
she lost her main-topsail yard. R 
As the captain had predicted, Jabe had little changa j 
think of his race against time. He was too occupied he! P 
ing the boatswain make ready new spars and rigging. kes 
bustled around — not always in the way, despite the jo z 
of Bert, the sailor of the bandanna episode — as the cre L 
laboriously set up the new masts next day. And the fo 
lowing day, when a new main-topsail yard was sent uP 
he finally realized. that for forty-eight hours he had been 
thinking of nothing but the problem of replacing the clip- 
per’s damaged gear. d 
“Ye'll be a sailor,” the boatswain, a sturdy Swede, a% 
mitted, “ by the time we round the Horn.” the 
Jabe laughed. “You mean we'll be rerigging all 
way around?” f 
ghe boatswain nodded. “Most of the way, anyhow.” 
For days it seemed as if the boatswain’s prophecy wer € 
be correct. And Jabe, in no time, was splicing lines 47 
repairing gear with the ease of a practical able-bodied $°? 
man. When, a week out from port, the mainmast ‘a 
found to be badly spr ung about a foot from the hous” 
pis: had a part in “ fishing” the mast. jn 
With each new job that appeared, his confidence i 
Flying Cloud’s power and speed increased. For he leama 
how strongly Donald McKay had built this great clipp 


5 ESY» 
He came to learn how fine a seaman was Captain E 


who commanded her, And he discovered from hip 
contact with the motley crew what marvels of seamans ep 
these sailors could accomplish when called upon t° 

the vessel driving with all her might. 


se 
Mornings he loved, looking out over a rolling ¢*P 5 
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t of molasses-sweetened coffee 
ef ulwark. Turning to with 
es Ey to wash down ing the boatswain rig 
TA ead pump, he wor! purring softly 
He ne the lofty rigging. AP 
oo F ened, he was among the first to respond to the officer’s 
cae to sway up an make taut the halyards and braces 

a eets that held the bellying white sails. 
pt own past the equator Flying Cloud sped, and Jabe’s 
hi ay gave way to the hope that originally had filled 
A ‘We're making knots,” Captain Creesy confided one 
Da ning after he had taken his sights and the lo 

en hove. “ We've been averaging 9/2 knots f 

ng 7. ep ” said Jabe, his 


a 
a Then we will make California in ume’ 
ice showing that his ho dasa question an 


Bs pe was frame 

as a statement of fact. 

3 Captain Joe Creesy wave his hand enigmatically. 

said we would.” 

d But next day, July 15 as the clipper scudded under 
ouble-reefed topsails through South i a 


threw spray over Flying Cloua’s deck an 
er’s assurances 


thing in their path, the skipp 
in the thunder and lightning that 
like the late twi- 


“I 


E to Jabe. Because 10 
roke from skies that were darkened li 

ning, the clipper’s fore an main: 

hen the 


light of a summer eve 
topmast staysails split. And shortly after noo” w. 
e mainmast also ha 


captain learned that th 
he sent down royal and topgallant yar 
+1 yards to relieve the strain. 


sail booms off lower and topsail yar 
Flying Cloud carried away her main- 


Then, two days later, 
topsail-tye an the band around her mainmast. 
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ile 

Still the gallant ship drove on toward the EUR E 
everyone aboard, including men released from 5 isa 
worked frantically to repair the damage and to set ae 
once more. No one worked harder than Jabe. Every july 
ment, it seemed to him, counted now. And when, E, ii 
23, Flying Cloud passed Cape Horn, five miles sou D 
the snow-covered coast, Jabe’s heart lifted again. sae 
even he could see, as the corner was turned, that roun he 
the Cape in fifty days augured well for a fast run, pie Í 
speedy clipper headed north and got full advantage © 
Pacific’s southerly winds behind her. : alg 

Jabe’s heart rose even higher during the following W 
for when Flying Cloud finally did point north she ho the 
for the Golden Gate, with fine weather and wit b 
finest of southeast breezes, All sail set, she fairly skim™ 
over the water. anil 

Then squalls set in, and once more his heart $ ig 
Lower and topgallant studding sails were taken off. his 
seas began to run. Water swept over the ship. S9 E 
amazement was great when Captain Creesy announ 
the run of July 23. 


“Just 374 miles by observation! ” the skipper shoute 
showing a pride unusual for him. “Fifteen and @ f 
knots average. And during some of those squalls W° 
better than 18!” lap 
What Jabe heard on deck that day gave him a rae in 
preciation of Flying Cloud’s fast heels. For 374 se had 
twenty-four hours was the greatest mileage that ev 
been piled up on any ocean, i 
“They'll never beat that nohow! ” declared Tom i: 
son, his black face wreathed in smiles as he filled the 
kit for the crew. 
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What does an old-pot-walloper like you know about 


i Pu demanded Bert. 
as Ah only knows nobody ain’t never goin’ sail no faster,” 
inned the cook. 
“You bane 


The Swede boatswain confirmed him. 


d : 
ommed right,” he declared: 
ng Cloud raced 


For twenty-six consecutive days Flyi 
for speed 


oe as if carried by Jabe’s prayets 

Cie dane days the youth’s heart raced with her. Nearly 

a thousand miles she ran off with the precision of clock- 

pee and for four days in a row the 

he ded over the Pacific’s swells at 13⁄4 knots. 

anced and fourteen miles she averaged from noon to 
oon on each of those four days- 


Jabe could hardly conta! 
he We'll reach the Gate in les: 
b said exuberantly to Captain Cree! 
a to set in the far west © 
es the beautiful clippen, under the mighty spr 
i tremendous canvas; slipped like a greybou™ of the sea 

rough smooth waters: “Do you 2 
think we'll get in in time? ” he finished, suddenly unsure 


again. 

The captain, running 4 salt-stained hand th 

pointed beard, laughed. “ Didn't I say We Won , before 

we started from home?” he replied Jaconi 
jon in ans 


Down East Yankee’s typical quest! 
August 


question. 
Such smoot 
29, eighty-seve? da 
Weather was squal ya 


topgallant mast. 
strong. Jabe Thompkin’ 


n himself. 
than ninety 


Sy as an 


h sailing was P 
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point. But there was nothing for him to do except eee 
into the strenuous task of setting a new spar. He ship 
himself heart and soul into the job. He must get he 
to San Francisco, and every second counted, he told 
self, 0 
As Jabe related the story of the setting of that spat ; 
his father later: > I could 
“I really didn’t know much what I was doing. he next 
only keep thinking all that day and part of the ou 
about how the broken mast was delaying us and how a 
and Uncle Jim and Uncle Jack and I would lose knew 
thing if we didn’t get to port on the sth. I hardly the 
the date. All I did seem to know was that I'd yee it 
shirt off my back to get that spar in place. And t tain 
seemed to be from miles below, I suddenly hear dC ap 
oe’s voice ordering me down from the rigging- ears 
As Captain Creesy used to tell the story for many y! 
afterwards: alfa 
“ There I was, with my back turned for only b ore 
minute, and what did I find but Jabe sixty feet and m - 
above decks like a regular salty seaman. The same youe 
ster, mind you, that hadn’t been on a big ship BRE J 
left home. ‘Thompkins, come down out of there 5 
yelled. And what do you think he answered back, 
crazy young landlubber? ” 5. point 
Captain Creesy always pulled on his beard at this p° 
in the story. was 
“ Well, he yelled back as calm as could be that he the 
busy as thunder getting the ship fixed so’s she’d m mae 
Gate by the sth! Said he wouldn’t have nerve €20 


im 
even to look down until the job was done, much less cli 
down.” 
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me way, 
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aa Creesy always finished his tale the sa 
“ So I just said nothing. And then I thought he’d jump 
off the ship without his pants when I routed him out next 
morning and showed him South Farallones bearing north- 
cast 7% east.” 
b That means we'll drop anchor 
or before tnoon, A Capen Chey 


in San Francisco har- 
had told the excited 


youth that morning. 

é Then — then we have made it in time! ” Jabe shouted. 

In time!” The captain was yelling back at him. “In 
We've made 


time! Why, son; today’s only August 31. 
the passage in eighty-nine days — eight whole days less 
than the record! And it'll be many 2 long 
you bring any more goods around the Horn any faster. 


You can lay to that, and tell ’em all at the Astor Ho 
I said so.” 
Captain Josiah Creesy was fight. Flying Cloud's record 
has never been beaten. 
* 
And so, in the nin 
ships carry the good 


* * 


eteenth century, 
s on Atlantic an 


did America’s clipper 
d Pacific Oceans. 
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eee et em WE A) ty a eee 


THE PONY EXPRESS RIDER 
by Joseph Walker 


ies a pity you’re not a few years older, Billy. Lyt 
give you a job as Pony Express Rider. There’s 80° 

pay in it.” P a 

Thus spoke George Chrisman, a Western agent ei 
company that was on the point of launching a VET 
which many people called ridiculous, but which nevert 
less appealed to the imagination of everybody betwee? 
Mississippi River and the Coast. It was nothing ™° 
nor less than to maintain a chain of fast riders reaching 
» nearly two thousand miles, for 
the mail. : +. side 
n spoke jestingly, the boy at his $ 
JD, I say, Mr, Chrisman, give me a chance at aa 
Y as any man — you know I can!” ; 
J Sure you can ride” replied his friend, good-natured) 

but, boy, it takes more than riding —it takes san¢ ing 

Before them on a table lay a St. Louis paper con ae 
the notice which had set the whole West buzzing: re 
Chrisman picked it up for the boy, William Cody; t° * 
for himself. This is what he read: 


“ i 

To San Francisco in g days by the Central Overland viet 
fornia and Pike's Peak Express Company. The first sesday 
of the Pony Express will leave the Missouri River on TU 
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and will run regularly weekly there- 
ly. The point of departure on 


Apri 

pril 3rd, at 5 o'clock P.M+ 

ic communication with 
Aan 


aft i A 
eet ie a letter mail on 
aoe issouri River will be in telegraph 
ast, and will be announced in due time.” 
me a chance at it, 


a! ‘Aw, shucks, Mr- Chrisman, give 
i on’t you?” pleaded the boy, his eyes shining. “ Where 
S it to start from?” 
e ED St. Joe. Wan atch ‘em get 
“Sure I do. 
that mail myself!” 
Well, we'll think about it,” said Chrisman laughingly- 
- o of this story, We must re- 
1860, was as remote 


Madagascar. e 
d Cape 


t to go over and W. 


But I want more than that: I want to carry 


om requiring weeks, 
anama from one s 
a journey nearly as tedious. 
on the east and the Pacific on 
miles of trackless wild 
mountain. No railroad had yet pierced 
graph had yet to stretch i 
break out in the East — 3°» in fact, actuall 
the time this story opens and soon became reality 
the Californians would be blithely ignorant of it 
A quicker and steadi s of comm ication was 4 
necessity. Thus thought three me 
moo the Old WS for their freighting am 
business carried on by coac e 
Waddell, and with n i 


were Russell, Majors, an 
nation they bega® quietly to lay plans for 


the Mississippi River 


hundreds of 
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ork 


sin uip- 
that they had all their plans made and most of their equ) 


’ ; w 
riders, called the Pony Express. So quietly did they 
Dis- 
is 
ment ready before putting the notice in the St. Lou 
patch, announcing the opening date. horses 
“Say — you'll have to have a whale of a bunch of 
and riders for that outfit!” said young Cody. z 
“You're right. That’s one of my jobs out F for 
ting good horses for ’em. No horse is too goo 


d 
Paying as high as two a ty 
st 


_ 


et- 
the 


nothing! ” 


“How many will you need?” persisted the hen 
voice vibrating with eagerness. + tare to ste? 

“Well, we're planning to put on eighty riders 5 about 
and 420 horses, for we are putting in relay eat be 0° 
fifteen miles apart clear across the Plains. re at top 
monkey business about this. Our boys will ft r em~ 
speed all the time — just Jike Indians were afte 
as may be the case, like as not!” 


his 
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$ and ri! 
Amoking the‘Sineteen 
== 


ded to paint the difficulties and 
ich were evident enough, for the 


Wiss of those days was a VOY Wild West indeed. But 
pa more he talked, the more eager became his listener to 
y Express riding for himself. Finally the older man 


compromised. 

You're a bit under age, Will,” he said; “but I'll tell 

you what I'll do. PH take you on as 

rider named Trotter division- He has 

only a short run — forty-five 

ce horses for it. That ough 
ou were born on horseback, I reckon! 

_ “ That’s great, Mr. Chrisman!” said the boy, who was, 

indeed, already famous for his feats of i 
The opening day at St. Joseph, Missouri, was a gala oc 

casion. A great crow 

the excitement was at fever heat. Flags were 

where, and a brass band added to the hubbub. A short- 

line railroad, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, 

to run an excursion as well as bring in the mail from the 

East, It was due in th d at last the waiting 


4 Chrisman then proce¢ 
angers of this route, wh 


e afternoon, an 


ra 
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throng heard a faint whistle down the track. “Here a 
comes!” they shouted, and up puffed the train, on tim® 
Scarcely had it stopped, when busy hands were trans 
ferring the mail pouches to a wagon, which rattled dow? 
the streets to the post office. A few minutes more and t 
Pacific mail was sorted out and ready for the Express 
rider. His name was Johnnie Frey, and he was 4 ie 
little fellow, scarcely twenty years old and weighing only 
125 pounds. ; h 
Mr. Russell himself, one of the embers of th¢ 
firm, adjusted the letter pouch ig ibe saddle. EE 
limited to twenty pounds and contained, besides Jetters 
and a New York newspaper printed on tissue pape 
aes of congratulation from President Buchanan 5 
Tator Downey, of California. As the last buckle W 
adjusted, Johnnie Sprang into the saddle; a few ° i 
tall foe C the excited crowd pulled hairs from his horse” 
SB fot souvenirs, then the throng scattered to make a 
a SO ats down the main street of St. Joe he wan 
At H p he people shouting themselves ho 
fete ot of the street at the Missouri River 
J2oat iA waiting for him, and on it he 
Is steed’s hoofs Janking; 
the bells clanged and the craft sui cd a mids 
the Pony Express was begun. 
A N ree Side of the he the are scene 
ng a a the ferry touched the wharf and be 
uke i e fast, Johnnie spurred his impatient horse 
Horse: © Margin of water was cleared at a bound, r 
the e and rider disappeared in a cloud of dust out 10W77 
Paen sun. Strangers gripped each other's ed 
€ sight, clapped one another on the back; shou 


arse. 
landing 
dashe' 
W.: 
trea 


was 1° 
fore I 

for- 
and 
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themselves hoarse—and in more than one man’s eyes 
tears could be seen. Yes, it meant a lot to the West! 
What lay ahead? At the end of Johnnie’s run, another 
man and yet another would spring into saddle and ride 
night and day to deliver that precious parcel at its destina- 
tion, two thousand miles away. The route lay through 
Northeastern Kansas and into Nebraska, up the valley of 
the Platte River, across the great plateau into the foothills 
and over the summit of the Rockies, into the arid Great 
Basin, over the Wasatch Range, into the valley of Great 
Salt Lake, through the terrible alkali deserts of Nevada 
and the parched sink of Carson River, over the lofty 
Sierras with their snow-encumbered passes, and finally 
into the valley of the Sacramento, where a waiting steamer 
would take the mail for the last lap of its journey to San 


Francisco. 

What a prospect! To the terrors of an untraveled coun- 
try were added prowling savages, wild beasts, winds, rains, 
blizzards, intense cold, parching heat, the blazing sun © 
noonday, the intense darkness of midnight — but through 
it all the riders must press forward night and day — the 


hrough! 

The wildest and most unexplored parts of America lay 
ahead. Along the there were only four mili- 
tary posts, two or t d miles apart. The small 
relay stations establish y were the only 
human habitations for other hundreds of miles. Expose 
as they were to the attack: they were liable to 
be wiped out, and more th ffered this dire 
fate, as the tired Express ri 
after completing a toilsome run. 
horse or rider waiting. 


an one st 
ders found to t 
There w2 
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But despite these almost insurmountable difficulties, m 
Pony Express was established and maintained. ar 
same day on which Johnnie Frey rode out of St. Mg? 
other rider, Harry Roff, started on the eastern tp ‘es 
Sacramento. Each rider covered from 75 to 125 ia 
depending upon the nature of the country, and changing 
horses every ten, fifteen, or twenty miles. he hor A 
tender at the lonely relay station would see him comings 
mile or two away, and would have his fresh apes 
saddled, bridled, and waiting. Up would come the 1! ; 
at full gallop, pull his tired beast short up on its haunches 
leap to the ground, transfer and buckle on his saddlebagi 
and go on his way, often hardly stopping to take a g" P 
water. Two minutes was the time allowance for 2 eer 
but half that time often sufficed. The men made a SP A 
of about eighteen miles an hour. Harry Roff on bis fir 


F i nine 
eastbound trip covered the first twenty miles in fifty? 
minutes, 


je 
Pepe the succession of riders who relieved pe 
z o 1 Westward trip kept up the same g00°, h the 
at he had set for them, The original mailbag is ine 
President’s Message was delivered in Sacramento a 
days and twenty-three hours. The same great scenes 
wild excitement marked the end of this famous were 
they did its beginning. Bells were rung, whistles Jall 
blown, men shouted, and business was at a sta” eet 
When the panting horse and rider dashed into the S pl 
of Sacramento, they were almost mobbed. Swope Te ried 
a few moments to toss off the local mail, the rider i ne 
aboard a waiting steamer for the last lap of the jon; 
down the river to San Francisco. That city was me m 
the dead of night; but as soon as the whistle of the af" 
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S h, the city came awake as by magic. 
eople hastily dressed came running down to the wharf. 


Whistles screeched their welcome, ‘and a fire engine 
dashed madly out to escort the Express rider to the post 


office, ; 

But during all this fever heat of the inauguration of the 
service, what of the boy, William Cody? Within a few 
days, to his great joy, his friend sent word for him to pre- 
sent himself for riding. He was to be put on the forty-five- 
mile run that Chrisman had mentioned. After he had 
filled out the application blank and answered questions as 


to his parents and habits, he was required to swear to an 
oath which was required of every rider entering the Ex- 


press service. This was the oath repeate' 


uplifted hand: 

“L William F.Cody, do hereby swear, before the Great and Liv- 

ing God, that during my engagement, and while J am an em- 

ployee of Russell, Majors; and Waddell, I will, under no cir- 

cumstances, use profane language; that Į will drink no 
1 or fight with any 


intoxicating liquorss that I will not quarre 


other employee of the firm, and that in every respect I wi 
faithful to my duties, and so direct 


conduct myself honestly, be 
all my acts as to win the confidence of my employers. So help 
me God!” 


heralded its approac 


d by Cody with 


ntly of the high character of the 
f the Company employing 
on the lintel of every 


ence of the 
ble service 


entire nation, and later it perto” 
en the States. 


at the outbreak of the War betwe 
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Cody, like the other riders, wore no special uniform: 
The men dressed to suit their tastes. But their usual p 
was a buckskin hunting shirt, cloth trousers, high bo 
and a slouch hat. Often a large handkerchief protect 
their necks from the sun or flies, As for weapons, frst 
carried a sheath knife and a pair of Colt pistols. At Fi 
they slung a carbine around their shoulders, but s002 
carded this. Nearly all the riders were quite young 
few exceeding twenty-five, and were light of frame 
wiry. ; 

The saddlebag used by the rider for carrying the sl 
was called a mochila. It had openings in the cente! dle 
allow it to fit snugly over the horn and tree of the sad f 
and yet be removable without delay. The mochila 
four pockets called cantinas, one in each of its cornets rs 
so that there were two in front and two behind the ride 
legs. In these cantinas th log 
ae iy Three had keys which permitted them ae 

pened at the military posts along the way, W z this 


fourth Was reserved for local or way mail stations. e 
cantina was a timecard for noting time of arriva and 
parture of the rider. F m 
The letters were wrapped in oiled silk to protect m 
from Moisture, either from rain, or from water in fore” pt 
streams, or perspiration of the Haase: While the ie, 
of the mail was limited to twenty pounds, it rar? Mass 
ceeded fifteen, The Postal charges at first were y ee, 
for each letter weighing half an ounce, which seems Cot 
enough when the trip is considered, but as the servic’ is 
better established, the Post Office Department 1 educ 
charge to one dollar for each half ounce. As ares biy 
sons writing letters to their friends in San Francist? 


: : er 
e mail was carried uD 
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ally used a very thin tissue paper. A few ne 
So printed, ee were not aie regularly. SEER Fl 
As for William Cody, he entered into his new duties 
with a light heart. His first run was not dangerous nor 
long. Accustomed as he was to the saddle all his life, he 
treated his forty-five-mile dash, using three horses, as a 
great lark. He had no difficulty in riding on schedule, 
often cutting down the time. But he was only a substitute 


and after a few weeks the regular man, Trotter, returned 


and Will was out of a job. 

Riding east as far as Fort Leavenworth, he obtained a 

letter of recommendation from Mr. Russell, the head of 
Jack Slade, the superintend- 


the firm, and presented this to 
notorious char- 


ent of another route. Slade—a noted and 
st then hunting for an €x- 


acter of the frontier — was ju 
Perienced rider to cover one of the hardest of his routes, 
and glanced askance at the youthful applicant. But when 
he read Russell’s letter and learned that Cody had ridden 
another route satisfactorily, he decided to give him the job, 
despite his youth. The new route was seventy-six miles 
long, running from Red Buttes to Three Crossings —4 
place on the Sweetwater River so called because the stream, 
as it followed the bed of a canyoM had to be crossed three 
times in a distance of sixty yares: The water, being a 
mountain stream, was icy CO d, and there were pitfalls 
and deep pools lurking for the unwary. 
Another fording hardly Jess hazardous was across the 
North Platte, which had dangerous quicksands, the river 
deep in 


being half a mile wide at the ford, and i 
places. And as if this were not enoug®, his route lay 
through hostile Indian country, and was also 


desperadoes. 
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. te suc 

Despite these dangers, young Cody rode ee ne 
cessfully for two or three weeks. He was a motondus as 
point of thinking that it would prove as we ught bin 
his former one, when a series of adventures 19: A gallop- 
fie saply Oue dayafter nding i kis nmal TL A 
ing way, he reached the end of his journey, his horror 

ings, well within the allotted time. What was aken 

to find that the relief rider, who was to have kins or 
mail further, had been murdered, either by reds p carr 
bandits. It was clearly up to him, tired as he arene a few 
on. Fortunately there were fresh horses, and wit ew and 
moments he had remounted and started out on n shty-five 
strange route which led him to Rocky Ridge, te con- 
miles away. Buoyed up by the perils of his t0P i the 
tinued on to this terminal and then started back be di- 
eastbound mail, ending by going again over ei almost 
vision and into Red Buttes, When the tired yout red the 
fell off his last mount, they found that he had cove! e 


SRR rie 
amazing distance of 322 miles — but he had car 
mail! 


On more than on 
the speed of his 
said that the I 


ins, put 
€ occasion Cody sighted Fon, it is 
Mount carried him out of Jae hed at 
hdians frequently stared open ing like 
the mad riding of these reckless horsemen. Not ‘pan of 
it had been seen in their tribes, But one day 2 ony "© 
Sioux decided they would like to add that fast p som? 
their string, to say nothing of an extra scalp ideasi 
warrior’s belt. But young Cody had different wn upo 
needed both himself. As the Sioux swooped ae 15 pack 
him, firing as they came, he lay flat upon his r speet 
and urged the faithful little animal to still Fi on ® 

Or agonizing minutes the race with death he 
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pallets and arrows whizzing all about him but luckily 
ane Then the training and endurance of his mount 
. He slowly drew away from the red pursuers and 


th : 3 
undered into Sweetwater, his next stop, minutes ahead 
he out of danger. The 


ime However, not yet was he out ¢ 
i ne had been there ahead of him, killed the keeper, 

a ee off all the reserve stock. There was nothing ` 
aol im to do but to continue on with his tired horse for 
elve miles more, where the relay station was fortunately 


intact. 
ð On another occasion he was entrusted with a large sum 
di money in currency, and had reason to believe that ban- 
its knew of its passage- These “road agents,” as they 
were called, did not hesitate at murder as well as robbery; 
and Cody felt he must outwit them. He obtained an extra 
mochila which he stuffed with papers and placed in the 
regular position on the horn of his saddle. The other one 
with the bills was then hidden under his saddle. He had 
Not ridden many miles when, in a lonely spot his fears 


were confirmed by seeing two masked men who stood 


directly in his path with loaded pistols. 
Halt, young fellow! ” they challenged sharply. And 
as he perforce reined in, they continued, “Throw UP your 
hands!” 

Slowly youn 
took his eyes off his ass 

We don’t want to hi 

them continued, “ but we 
Powerful bad.” 

“Don’t you know they will hang you for fooling with 
the United States Mail?” Cody asked, to gain time. 

“ They'll have to catch us first. Now you unfasten that 


g Cody’s hands went up, while he never 


ailants. 
e of 


ung fellow,” on 


urt you, yo 
at package of letters 


do want th 
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si- 
sack and be quick about it. If you start any monkey i 
ness we'll drill you full of holes.” hich be 

Will reached around for the dummy sack, W: tening 
made a great pretense of having trouble in unf outed, 
Suddenly he straightened up. “Here it is!” he a roa 
and hurled it direétly into the face of one of the tig 
agents. The fellow was bowled over by the blow., to the 
as a flash the young Express rider dug his spurs 1" pje 
side of his horse and headed full at the other ne 
dodged, but got a vicious kick from one of the ie rea 
hoofs. Away galloped Cody, not looking back. Id pre 
soned that the surprise the bandits had gotten WON S pail 
vent them from shooting, and besides they had * 
sack they thought they wanted. He rode on unmoe 
to the next station and delivered his package ° jyen # 
safely. But he said afterward that he would have 8 me’ 
good deal to see the look on the faces of the highway ast? 
when they opened their sack and found nothing P" 
paper. 

Many were the 
sociates also on 
In a few instan, 
young fellow, 
were left to wh 
he left the ser 


9 ase 
thrills and adventures of Cody sios 
these long, lonely rides across t pe rave 
ces they ended tragically for some nts 
who never came back, and wee bor 
iten alongside the trail. As for F i othe’ 
Vice unharmed, it was to eng28° M ow? 

forms of scouting quite as exciting. He has corn gufa 
ie as one of the greatest of our scouts— ; 
. i 
But the supreme or “ acid ” test of the Pony a, the 
Service came with the election of Abraham Linco ” Nott? 
Presidency. It was a hair-trigger time when “reat 
and South were squaring off at each other and 
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ing to fight. When Lincoln was elected in November, 
ce it was highly important that the news should be sent 
hs the Coast as speedily as possible, in order to hold this 
araway part of the country safe for the Union. 
_Away from St. Joseph dashed the first rider, amid ex- 
hen the first letter had started 
west. At every relay station ans had been 
made to make their us better. Picked 
orses were led out, at some p 


advance of the station to furnish an €: 
kless fellows da 


speed. On and on the rec 
slackening speed even when riding in the dark — truly a 
pest for any horseman’s nerve! Relay after relay was 
clicked off in record-breaking time. The last rider dashed 
into Sacramento and was whisked on a waiting boat and 
thus taken to San Francisco, followed by yells of “ Lincoln 
is elected! Lincoln is elected!” The total journey of ex- 
actly 1966 miles had been made in eight days- 
_ It would seem as if human endurance had reached its 
limit — but the Pony Express was not throug! i 
ords yet. In March of the next year, Li 
first inaugural address, whi ast was throbbing 02 
the verge of war. What would the West think and 
It was of supreme importance that the Government should 


find out. 
The Message was sent by the fastest trains to St. Joe, 
told to better their best. , 


again the gallant riders were 
e Coast faster than any wor 


“Take this Message tO th 
has ever yet gone through! ” ordered Mr. Russell. 
The boys, one after another along the line, repeated the 
words with grim earnestness. ‘And they did. How they 
rode! “ Pony Bob ” Haslam, one of the best men that ever 


and 
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f 
pressed stirrup leather, galloped at breakneck speed i 


iles 
120 miles, pausing only to change mounts every ten iy 
and covered his route in eight hours and ten ne ee 
or at the rate of nearly fifteen miles an hour. An urney 
man rode ten miles in thirty minutes. The total Jo days 
from St. Joseph to Sacramento required just seve? 
and seventeen hours! 

The Pony Express did not die of old age; it pas 
in its prime. The fall of that same year, 1861, saw t an 
telegraph poles pushing their way across the Plains, ig 
before the end of the year a line had been opened thro 
the Sierras. The click of the telegraph instrumen 
much more prosaic than the clatter of pony’s hoots, an 
did in minutes what had required the brave hora 
rider days and days to perform. So within a yc! on 
half after its beginning, the Pony Express was n° mo 4 

In that brief time, however what a valiant service t its 
performed, and what fomance had gathered abe atk 
deeds! It is part and parcel with the Old West | gne 


Twain, who kne th ay ae d, says 9 
of his early are the frontier in his boyhoo 


i «ful 
abe Pony rider was usually a little bit of a man, brin ght 
spirit and endurance, No matter what time of the day 9% of 
his watch came on, and no matter whether it was W per bis 
summer, raining, snowing, hailing, or sleeting, oF whe m 
beat’ was a level, straight road, or a crazy trail whe e 
tain crags and Precipices, or whether it led throug! P mus 
regions, or regions that swarmed with hostile Indian "ind. 
always be teady to leap into the saddle and be off like on rod? 
There was no idling time for a pony rider on duty- grligh® 
fifty miles without stopping, by daylight, moonlight * 


Css 
put 1 


d 


1 “Roughing It.” 
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enieess the blackness of darkness just as it happened. He 
ite T a splendid horse that was born for a racer and fed and 
ged like a gentleman; k t speed for ten 


mil i 
ie = and then, as he came crashing up to the station where 
od two men holding steed, the trans- 


meee fast a fresh, impatient 
of rider and mail was ma i ling of an eye, 


Sa de in the twink 
2 away flew the eager pair and were out of sight before the 
Pectator could get a ghost of a look. 
EAE had had a consuming desire to see a pony rider (con- 
ba es Mark Twain, who was riding in an Overland Stage) 
t somehow or other all that passed us and all that met us 
he night, and so we heard only a whiz 
t was gone before 


m: À, 
ERE to streak by in t 
a hail, and the swift phantom © 
now we were 


we 
could get our heads out © 
oment a 
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t the sky, and it is plain 
it becomes a rider, 


aaa more and more distinct, 
ned —nearer and still nearer, and the flutter of the hoots 
ar — another instant a whoop and a hur 


comes faintly to the ¢ d, bi 
5 hand, but no 


rah from our upper deck, a wa 
reply, and man ‘and beast burst past d faces and go 


winging away like a belated fragment of a storm. 
5 So sudden is it all, and so like a flash o 
ut for a flake of white foam left quivering 
f i d, we 


mail sack after the vision had flashed by @ 
might have doubted whether we had seen an: 


man at all, maybe.” 


apes es 
Son 
KH 
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E a A 


GHT AIR MAIL 

1? Thatis the question the 
back at the landing base- 
answer it. For hadn’t he 
ted the fying game? 


ae is the spirit of the 
And Ee NEA put to ol 
been oe Connors was only to 
And ean the mail-bearing © 
place k n’t he watched new an gradually take the 
a sa as the old-timers until the old spirit, too, was gone? It was 
knew and a little embittered Old Pop Connors who thought he 
Aft the spirit of the night air mail as it is today. 
mail er you read the story “11 see how the grit of a young ait- 
Ey: geot proved what Pop Co! did not know _ that the spirit 
that e night air fliers still lives on. Jt cannot die. Try to define 
spirit for yourself as you read. 
* 


+ What must the successful aviator possess which scientists 

can never supply for him?” 

k e the history of man’s stru, 
as been the more important: 

a. the weapons use’ in fighting nature, OF 
b. the spirit of the fighter? 

3. Old Pop said, “ The old spirit of 
more; dead, killed by science.” 
him? ` 

u need more information to convince ol 

dis West-Bound Mail.” 


m 


ggle with natural forces which 


N 


the night air mail is n° 
How would you answer 


d Pop, you 


Ree 


should rea 
* * * 


s 
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» 
“ CHICAGO CALLING 


Yer it 8 
ture. t 
Careful preparation is the key to successful adya o ones a 
the adventure itself that attracts the most E did befor ad 
example, ever speaks about the planning that 5 for weeks he a 
nosed his ship eastward across the Atlantic, ESE d practised q a 
been making the most careful Preparations. He He had stu é 
ing up more than twenty-four hours at a time. nut, bolt, ne 
maps and weather reports. He had checked ore ae to 
screw on his ship. All of these Preparations were ae 
success of his flight. York for the : 
Before Richard Byrd left on the City of New figured out HH 
arctic, he too had made careful plans. He had fig had i 3 
many men would be wou! 
k d they would need, and what food e had 
most nourishing and 
found a doctor to 
accident occur, E; 
been found, His 
below-zero tempera! 


arctic. rt 
to insure success for the great adventure to the Ant eP 


A larg? gre 
You see adventure isn tall fun for the ee vi ‘i 
of it is work — the kind of detailed work that is 7 ae 
ful, intelligent planning for whatever may come: 
you are to read 


lann 
the P ures 
pext you will be introduced to some © ve 
and careful study that Ji 


—the Passenger air service, 


es 

* p 

i y r to do new ich 

1. New inventions often call for trained men d women ` qa 
of work. Name Some new jobs for men an 


an 
7 a or tI 
began with the commercial use of airplanes f 

tion, 


spor 


iN 


Science has chan 
ful Preparation. 
story of the first 
cans Take Off! ” 


ase 
su on £ 
ged aviation by placing emp ov e thrilling 
After reading this story, reac Two Ags 
American airplane flight ( jf to ds 
page 113) and prepare yourse 
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I 
the de a TRODUCTIONS AND Q 
epee ea eet i 
p-ti ment of scienti i : 
3. ee airplanes. a methods in the building of 
an a three condition 
4: Mak ergency landing fiel 
Make a li 5 x 
insure th S7 A the different devices prepared py scientists to 
Why wo ae and his passengers of a “ happy landing.” 
u p 
a Bariy following phrases make a good slogan 
afety,” “M ial air transportation co! —“ Greater 
ore Convenience,” “Higher He, 


* 


s which would cause an aviator to use 


y 


4 * 
I£ ever you h qEsT-BOUND MATE 
tae City vente an opportunity to see ew post office i 
stone acco will be attracte the following inscription carved 
T Maher the front of the puilding= 
these as snow nor rain nor eat nor oom of night stays 
k ounds,” riers from the swi completion of their appointed 
Cse 
Teck oe were writtell nore than 2500 yeas ago by the 
na ing of rian, Herodotus, ir praise Ob rest 
ider orced to e Though himself an enem. of the Dats 
S carried tbe at the excellence ‘ch which the king’s POS 
Word, w after ccs messages tO the four corners © his empire -sj 
tat, S to desc: y enty-five centuries We © n find 20 ore fitting 
OaE Sero our modern couie A e fliers ° the Unite 
il. Every hour of the ay and night se meson 
he sky carrying © ail from one 


ours 
nd of ho roaring through the 
cit © eee to the other 
gest Hos anges of old they do not stoP sno 
ure sPpoint or gloom of night ca? them ff mpleting 
Sat ed rounds. Sometimes flier meets wit misadven: 
orced landing, 3 crippled plane— nd his ght js ende 
t another pilot an another ship 
fred an ojnted 10" 


e 
Ore 
th E 
e goal is reached. Bu 


Car, 
yey 
igs oO si 
mies bags are hastily *” 
d. 


S 
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thi 
This story pictures the faithfulness and courage of 
carry the air mail. 


e men who 


i ip? Do you know 
- How much do you know about flying a ship? y D 


hip! 
what ailerons are? Do you know how to bank a pa 
you know what a sideslip is? Do you know 
chute jump is made? AM 
. What dangers faced Don in landing his ship © 
crete? In getting it off again? at 
3. What evidence can you find to prove that Arng 
thought was for the safety of the mail? red that 
jscove’ 
4. Recall an experience of your own when you disco 
like Arngren you had boasted too soon. 


? 
5. Why was Bill Mann’s parachute jump so dangerous 


oin! 
6. If you have ever visited a flying field, try to rare 
interest to tell the class, 


fa] 


para 


e con 


N 


first 


ts 0 


* * * 


LINDBERGH'S PARACHUTE JUMPS Sup 
‘i; n’s success resi 

£ attitude toward another perso. en class P cor 

e wins a hundred-yard dash, or is chosen © eri 


his $ (2 
a prize essay. Are you willing to admit eof ih 


ability? Or are you the kind of person who sighs for $° 
other fellow’s “luck »> 


If you find yourself 
see what it means. 


What is you 
pose a classmat 
dent, or writes 


e term 1 
a believer in luck try to analyze H Lindy’ 

Take for example the SO arles he 
Luck.” You have often heard it ascribed to Colone with ff ie 
Lindbergh. His career is crowded, as you know, 26, ilor k 
spots”: his first flying for the air-mail service in 19 ew Y g- 
“ The Spirit of St, Louis” on a non-stop flight from the wens 
to Paris and receiving a $25,000 prize in 1927, winning ill to% 


row Wilson Medal:and another $25,000 for his Good- 
1929. 


IN 

am all the: ee ee AND Q 
. Se i 
it Hi than on anne adventures Lind 
ve his hack? narrow escape: sae pole 
ee èikErobabiy in was, if F 
to Li ing, fea of airplanes. i Hi 

indbergh' ae and 4 sil Fri 

s flyi ma 

ying career. As ec following $°" o 
ow all these qualities together 


I 
Mave you eve * 
r st 
ood on the top of a very high b ding a0! 
e street? w did yo 
ou can 


look 
ed 
feel? ae at the people 1? 
u can understand this feeling en y 
ame over Lindy 4S he 


ppreci 
$ Prepared the strange feeling that € 
. What to bail out of his plane. 
to jum do you think was E 
3 Ha p? is greatest ry as he prepare 
fal ve you ev 
4 ling RoE read of parachute jumpers being caught by 
circle 28 it falls? 
uick- 


o Wh: 
atmnale 
How did a the plane travel in f 
Baie ; 
one 220 experience in ich courage $ 
Ocean? so, important, help Lindy in his flight across 


uw 


* * 


“ac 
Mhen Presid qens 1s STATION pADIO 4 
to rA 4, ants ent Franklin =: t wa i ed OF 
ona ae description of the entir 
iSe Amelia a farmhouse 27 t in the 
L aas the Se Janded in California a 
Char, country vi acific Ocea she sof ga 3 i 
Facter, wa: via radio. seth parkely mous radio 
s tossed about in ipi purricane on 
jence 47 


acif, 
AS O 
Count aie he broadcast t° 
at was happe ing. P the OP 


his m4 


ONS 
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i eyewitness a 
ly fire swept the South Side of Chicago. ce of the a 
ped f the disaster was broadcast from the very d Premier M i 
iselE "Th Ethio ian Emperor, Haile Selassie, an! told America 
m akin oe their respective countries, a play-by PY 
EE A own sides of their argument. Sie footbal ; 
ae tion of a World’s Series baseball age heard all o 
oe tennis matches and track meets today can 
ae (ate States —all over the world. deast was impos 
But in 1924, this sort of eyewitness broa 


Broadcasting was limited to what took place withi 
of a small broadcasting studio. 
have patiently s 


sible. 
alls 


a three 
1. Have 


. s d later 2 7; ‘ef 
you ever attended a one-ring circus an e diff 


5 io 0 
ing station and later as the largest producing StH 
air lines, and be able to compare the two as to: 

a. kind of Program broadcasted 
b. size of audience reached 
€. control of echoes inside the studio 
+ announcements 
€. methods of soundproofin: ‘ 
f. “inside” and « oie ” jobs of broadcast gAn 
2. Why is it important that the engineer keepin 
the studio? 


ansmitter’ 

3+ In what ways is a microphone like a telephone tr J 

How is it different? sats your mei? 

» What changes can you see in radio sets within y 
of them? 


A 
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ie CE PATROL 
er a ni to curl up hair before the radio 
Efore bedi E work is ur favorite program 
quiet? ei And doesn’t everything eaceful and 
Silica can te begins. Those V How they thrill you! 
aps, som ine to pračtice more, 
and. , e day your voice will come in © 
. Oh, such static. Anot ice call. 


R 
IDING THE NIGHT RADIO POLI 
f ina comfortable c 


her police © 
had the words almost 


Just in 
maa middle of the chorus, 2 
ain Street There it goes again: ‘ 
oon the : Squad Car 65 ‘nvestigate. i 
Botten. B music will resume its tempos and the police 
their ma a aren't you a little curious to nd out whether they got 
and ex r. Wouldn’t you like to hop into Cruiser Car Sixty- ve 
Work ‘aes a few of the thrills that are 2 any night's 
Cre is the lives of the men who ri the radio police Par of 
Tunnin your chance. Read the following Sto and get the feel o 
2 ee acriminal. Your nerves will tingle wit excitement 
Its speed ear the screaming siren ° t! zg madl along, 
Sideligh ometer climbing igher an higher. 
cities, a 5 too, on this department of the police system i 
before nd learn much about police tactics you ™ not have nown 


LW 
h . 
a are police radio cars pe 
Wh and Chicago? 
ion i i j the into! ma- 
i edocs ie police broadcasting station get se 
» Wh which is broadcast to © cruisers ¥ e patro 
Enia Je who report SY p 
necessar that pe? e 
d om Pil acts, should be very 


c 

ar; 

acters and the news f cr 

tion? ‘ 
patrol 65 said 


2. 


ca 
4. ee about their informa 
n . 
you tell why the oliceman 1? charge Ow 
at this article Ai 2 “a pretty tame 7 ight : 
* 


* * 
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HUNTING ELEPHANTS FOR MUSEUMS ata His 

If you have ever visited the American Museum SEET te 
tory in New York or the Field Museum of Bee. here an 
Chicago, you probably have met a er DE real enous’ 
there. Not a live elephant, of course, though he Be ou seem 
in his jungle setting. In fact, in your eg eee y bare 
hear the trumpeting call of his wild brothers far. o f 
thicket. js not 

But everything is quiet in his museum home. fo motionless 3 
rustle in the grass. The king of the jungle stan s f adventure 
figure of dignity. But you know he has had his share o h jungles 
He has roamed with the herd night after night pace his jt is t0 
across rivers, and over mountains, He has known ie forced © 
fight, too, for big as he is, the elephant is sometime 
prove his strength. 

Now his da 
and left him the loser, 


* 

What would you do— e 
If you were ce elephants in Uganda and wer" 
injured by a charging bull elephant? doctor who 
Every town or Village in the United States basg an ced? 
is within calling distance in case a person is U ma d 
treatment for his injuries. The presence of doctors EST 1 

Us less independent than we should be. Every pe 
know the simple principles of first aid. j lowing ele 
1. When Carl Akeley was charged by a wild, be 


badly 
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INTRODUCTIO. 
He lived to write about his 


phant, he was seriously injured. 
experience because he knew how to give his porters instruc- 
He knew a physician would ar- 


tions to treat his injuries. 

rive with the main party, but he did not know how long 

the party would be in overtaking him. What would you 

have done? $ 

2. Carl Akeley regaine s hours after the ele- 
phant charged him. ers to make him 
comfortable and gua n. What would 
you have done had you been one 0 ou found 
your employer unconscious from pai d badly injured? 
What is the frst thing to do to make a pe 
sciousness? 

. Carl Akeley had among other injuries few broken ribs 
and a punctured lung- What would you have done to make 
him comfortable? 

. Carl was bleeding from his wounds and was in danger of 
inflammation setting in his wounds. What would you have 
done to stop the bleeding and protect the open wounds 

. Carl gave orders to his boys t° Search for the mai party: 
The boys could not leave him exposed to the dangers © 

wild animals an the cold weal er. How would you have 


signalled to the main party 
6. Carl had fever and wanted lots of water. 
have protected him against infection fro 


Ww 


EN 


yi 


ow would you 
impure water? 


* * * 
EXPLORING ON THE IsLAND oF BOR peat 
Slipping away from school to tramp through the woo a long 
some dreamy river js as much real adventure aS ble 
d it is adventure to follow 2 big see a! 


experiences. An 
riverbank or to answer â strange birdeall, “os of 
pout the things ° 


hope of making 3 new discovery ê 
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m 
It was such a hope that led Roy Chapman Andrews to, mea 
the woods around his little Wisconsin town until he had a jon: 
firsthand information about every bird and animal in eit ooh 
He kept a careful record of his observations. He made a dat 
too, of interesting birds and mammals, teaching himself to 
his specimens from reading. z for new 
By the time he was through school, Andrews was ready Natural 
adventure. He found it in the American Museum of | an 
History, where he scrubbed floors, mixed clay for modelin 
helped prepare animal and bird skins for mounting. In fa¢ was 
did any odd job that was offered. Nothing about the Museum 
ever dull to him. A 
There came a day, of course, when Andrews was §& Jife- 
from odd jobs. He had been assigned to assist in building g ro- 
sized model of a whale. And the whale was, and still a n. 
nounced a good one. Since that time Andrews has <h 
steadily greater adventures. He has directed a whaling €% 
to Vancouver, gone deep-sea dredging among the 
hunted tigers in Manchuria, and made motion pictures © art 
in Bering Sea. He has, as he says, gone to the “ Ends of the has 
in the capacity of naturalist and explorer. All this une thes 
continued to keep records just as he did as a boy- proai 
age Pe has written a personal account of his ane o 
range, far-away places, The following selection give hrills 


. e k 
re ‘ance to share some of his adventures and feel some of th 
at he has found in his travels, 


* 
What would you do— 


If you had to find your own food for ten days 0” an 
habited island in the South Pacific? ny 


. + 3 
Life in a crowded city or in a small village ofen “thes? 
kinds of challenges to young men and women. Usua TP : 
young people solve their problems with the aid of other Pe ipe 


unin 


That is what Roy Chapman Andrews would have done ia not 


been able to do so, when he discovered that his ship WO 


n 
e . . ot ES 
arrive in time to keep him from hunger. He cou do 


ih 
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e nearest grocery store for 
£ the situation as he found 


INTRO! 


one of his black companions to th 
supplies. He had to make the best o 
it on this small uninhabited island. 


1. How would you have kept from starv. 


in Roy’s place? 

2. Andrews and his companions feasted on roast monkey. 
Now it is one thing to at an animal you have captured, 
but it is another thing t° capture it. How would you have 
set about capturing those tree-climbing monkeys? 

3. Andrews caught fish with a homemade net. How would 
you make a net strong enough to catch fish large enough to 


satisfy your hunger? 


4. Andrews evaporated 
you know how to evap 
box of ready-made safety mal 
Explain your method. 

5. Andrews knew how to protect himself again 
on the island. How would you guard against 
animals, or fro deadly insects? 


ing if you had been 


salt water to season his food. Would 
It water if you did not have a 


orate sa 
tches to use in building a fire? 


st wild life 
attack from 


m stings by 


* * 
ROUND 


WANTED: LIVE ELEPHANT FOR AN 
Probably no big-g2M° hunter today has had more daring exploits 
believable experienc i 


than Frank Buck. 

ing back alive wild animals from the jungles of Africa 
have become familiar to US ks, motion picturess 
and radio broadcasts. 

If you visited the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, you 
probably enjoy® r. Buck's exhibit “ Bring Em Back Alive.” 
There you foun elf surrounded by peculiar wild creatures 
of the jungle- A whole colony of monkeys © d and fought 
over your bananas, orn i 
them. Orangutans, wild dogs 
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songbirds, and a variety of other animals, reptiles, and birds fur- 
nished evidence of Frank Buck’s ability to bring ’em back alive. A 

How does he do it? According to Mr. Buck there is no speci 
way. You can’t capture all animals by the same method. ar 
parently, the trick needs tact, presence of mind, persistenc 
tough constitution, and a few other qualities that you find use 
even in less adventurous undertakings than wild-animal hunting: 
To answer the question more directly you need to read many i 
Mr. Buck’s experiences in capturing first one and then another 4 
the jungle people. The following story is taken from his pog 
Bring "Em Back Alive. It shows how Mr. Buck turned the ti% 
in time to save Babe, the Burmese elephant, from getting the upp? 
hand in a lively struggle. A 


* 


1. If you were commissio raine r 
animal, it is not very probable hae neous called es A 
8 invited to tra 
pet for a small child ia re ie bar whois ve ae 
gees. Suppose you are going to train a young 
F yon get an idea of how to go about training the a ts 
om Frank Buck’s account of his attempts to train € Pia 
to pull carts filled with children? á 
people ‘ 


» Since you know that the animal is wild and afraid of 
how would you go about winning its confiden' ce? v 
would be the value of bringing the fox food and water n 
the same hours every day? If you allowed the foxia oe 
about the yard, how would you teach it not to run ane 
How would you teach it not to be afraid of cats and ie 
since it must become accustomed to living with cats ane 
around the house? How would you teach the fox to ° 
the little invalid and not other people? 


. What do Frank Buck’s experiences tell you about 
win the confidence of any wild animal or bird? 


N 


how 


Ww 
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ING WILD DOGS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


T£ there is any animal that seems to form a natural attachment 
to human companions, it is the dog. To trot at their sides, to lick 
their hands, to guard their homes, to share their very lives, all give 
him supreme joy and satisfaction. Not an activity do they engage 


in that fails to arouse his personal interest. 
its ne’er-do-well. The stray dog, 


To be sure even dogd 

living his lonely, carefree life, is altogether too 
+ hard to believe that his vaga- 

? How often a wagging tail, a 

brief trot at your heels seem to 

Then — finding you in- 

s aside to await another 


CAPTUR. 


bondage is of his © 

friendly glance, 4 curiou! 

entreat your permission to be adopted. 

different to his timid pl i 

comer who may prove more responsive. tN 

But the dog has not always enjoyed human companionship, nor 
has he always sought after it. He is descended from wild an- 
cestors who plundered for foo! with th ack, who fought for 
leadership, and then fought sh their comrades. 
All the traits we admire i — fun, loyalty, tender- 
ness, friendliness — Were exhibited, t00, by his ances on 
they were exercised by their possess g their own kind long 
before they knew other co! 

The story you are to read next gives YoU chance | 
nature ey A found in its wild EES And it gives you also 
an opportunity to observe some of the qualitie 
that help to make life interesting. 

* 

1. Everybody knows that all of our domesticated oe be- 
long to families of wild beasts- Scientists have alwa 
interested in tracing the history of man’s atte 

the natural scientis 


wild animals. 
about the history 


mongrel dog! i 
RRI consult a good encyclopedia. PEU i 
2. Have you ever visited a 200 OFT" eof a circus! 
urself pityins 


so, have you found yo 
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h 
in their cages and wishing you could set them frees, Bie) 
did you feel the animal would be happier in his wi 


the 
3. Read the last paragraph of the story and plan to abt, 
question: Wild animals deserve liberty as much as 


* * ‘% 


THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE r the 
A very curious and a very important change has come on thet 
people of this country in the last fifty years. It isa change! ill see 
way of looking at new inventions and at new jdeas. You 
in this story of the automobile. he first 
Everybody laughed at the first automobiles. Of course bl de- 
automobiles were very funny-looking things and p fopa 


i a for 
ent. People are actually imp anien, the 
When a new invention like the radio plause 
Te comes along, people give it a ee 
improvements that they know wi ople as 
ing about this important change in p° 


* 


m 


o 
- You are told frequently that history repeats itself. yee 
the public scoffed at the steamboat, the steam-draw® thods 
the telephone. Men said they were satisfied with old a the 
of doing things. In 1898 they were again bes less” 
value of something new. This time it was the i hors 
carriage. Why did men distrust this new invention? 


te 

eo i ad ou 

» Can you Imagine reasons why the United States h 
§town the use of horses in transportation? 
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INTRODUCTIONS AND 
le for the widespread 


aid to be responsib' 

America? 

4. The interesting thing about the American automobile has 
Can you name some important 


been its improvement. 
changes in the automobiles of the last five years? 


5. What new and unusual idea did Henry Ford have about 

automobiles? What did he do for the average American 
who wanted to own an 2 

6. What new inventions do you know that have not yet 
reached the stage of common usage? Have any of them suf- 

fered from our distrust in their usefulness Or from our fear 


as to their safety? 


* 


3. Why is cheap fuel s 


use of automobiles in 


utomobile? 


* 
ANS TAKE oF! 
” Per- 


Someone has said that the American slogan is $ 

haps he should have said it is “Let's 8977 ast! ni ve 
living in a swiftly-moving, high-po d age. We are obsess y 
the spirit of speed. I i ere we g0» 
waste no time in 
hurrying natures. 
accept the airplane without 
road or the motor Caf, Only when a spe? | 
new long-distance flight has been recorded does the alrP 
mand our attention as something very remarkable. A apa 

Yet the airplane is new in the history of transportation, 
know. It was 1903 wh 


cycles, too 
e excitement 10 


TWO AMERIC. 


repairers of bi 

Can’t you imagine th 

Hawk, North Carolina, 

lifted itself into the air on its ow? power, Te 

of a minute, aP came back to earth without ae 
icti o good cow 

hadn’t everyone een predicting, that n E eae o 

“ fooling with such contraptions Yet here 

thing actually i mp. she 


me from 
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As you read this story you will realize how much Bouts 
have made in the last half century in speed of travel. This is a 
one of the many interesting stories about the Wright Bee 
their experimentation with flying machines. Perhaps your 11 
will help you find others. 

* 


= 


. What did the Wright brothers learn about aviation from 
their experiences with box kites? 4 
2. Someone has said that the Wrights were more inte 
in improving their latest development than they bee 
making the airplane which eventually was developed. © 
you explain this? 

3. What were the three problems they knew they must solve 
in order to make a heavier-than-air machine? ; 
History tells that the Wright brothers invented na ee 
plane, but it says little about the contribution of their sist” 


Katherine. In what way did she help in developing Gia 
airplane? 


t 


When is the birthday of the first real American airplane? 


How did aviation gain from the Wright brothers’ dissati™ 
faction with their first flight? 


7 Name five ways in which the airplane is used in everyday 
business, 


Nw 


* * * 


THE HARVESTING RACE bably 
Whether you live in a small town or a large city, you P' ERE 
long for the day when you can visit a farm during harvesting king 
You think it is great sport to wander through the orchards See 
fruit as you 89, to climb up into the barn loft, high under an down 
and then jump down into the sweet-smelling hay, or to sli F a real 
a stack of glistening new straw. Again you may think it a ds 
adventure to climb into the wagon rack and ride through the 
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all these activities are 
st rise at dawn, finish 
in the fields by the 
k as well as 


To the city or village boy 
But to the farm boy who mu 


breakfast, and join the men 
they are hard wot! 


of shocked grain. 
pure adventure. 
nis chores before 
ime the dew is off the gts 
adventure. ars 
te boys who work in grocery store or gara 
; i of their trade by spending only a part o their ti 
job. Farm boys are learning their trade 

i j gth, the 


png on the home farm. With every J° 
sane boy must learn to work quickly and efficiently- is is the 
$ y way he can hope to carn © g . He must 
foe how to co-operate with his neighbors 50 
arvested before the fruits are wasted or spoiled by exposure: e 
must learn, too, tO direct the work of large gangs of men during 
he binder, these 


the busy season. In the days before the reaper and 
+ portant than they are today. 


harvesting gangs w 
Then they went abo rmer’s crop" 
shares.” ‘To keep uP wi boy's ambition 
in the early day- 
In the story W: 
two brothers who worked 
which would prepare 
brothers became famous, one as a n 
In his book The Doctor, Ralp Connor j 
hers fell in vith the city 


great doctor. 
happened when both of these brot 
h school in their district. 1 
story of farm life. 


girl who came to teac 
e Doctor — it js not 2 


impo 

arvesting 4 fa 
th the gang Was every farm 
the rivalry of 


a 
n summer tO earn the money 
j Later these 


One hint about TA 
* 

Harvesting of crops has always been 4 problem for the farmer 
The amount © grain of fruit collected partly determines e 
reward of the farmer. he first attemp t harvesting were 
very crude ach man orked wit wn family in gather 
ing and storing the fruits ftheh th these individual 
methods a could gather little more than enough for his 
own needs from ° e harvest to an r methods had to 


be found. 
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; old 
1. What was the advantage of the harvesting gang ore the 
method of a man and his family gathering grain? 


; ith their 

2. The boys had a system in their harvesting. met A 

system and their great endurance could they w: Phat 

machine which both reaps and binds in one pe wil 
advantages does the machine have over man in 


efficiently over a long period of time? 
* * * 


GRASSHOPPER BATTALIONS - black flies 
Have you ever been attacked by Mosquitoes or by bip b Anin 
when these pests were so numerous that you had difficu A a more 
or swatting one from your skin before another stung you “of bees? 
tender spot? Have you ever been chased by a swarm tempting 
Perhaps not. You may have seen a Picture of a man s enemies 
to escape a thousand buzzing, stinging- insects, a host ° sshoppê"s 
much too numerous for him. Imagine a swarm of gra itoes, © 
ten thousand times larger than any swarm of bees, mosquU 


flies you have ever Seen, and you have a small part of che a ‘nd 
grasshoppers which settled down upon the fields oie 
Kansas in 1876. with 


Tf the farmers had been flying in airplanes and been a they 
Poison gas with which to spray the clouds of grasshoppcts t have 
moved with the wind, the crops of Iowa and Kansas mig moder? 
been saved, But the settlers did not have weapons of heran the 
types. The clouds of grasshoppers crept up on their farm pless to 
quickness of a strong wind. And the farmers were pe 
battle them, Everything was swept down before paren 8 
blade of grass, every leaf on the trees, every object tha 
enough for their gnashing teeth, ‘der Lane has 
In her story, Let the Hurricane Roar, Rose ees ancestor 
given an account of the struggle made by some of bak does 9° 
on the plains of Iowa. As she tells the story, the eee s 
attempt to make a happy ending. For the facts of PA But 
that the grasshoppers destroyed the fields of all vege 
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INTRO! 
what history does not alwa: i í 
ys tell is that the hordes of i 
eonig not kill the spirit of the people. Plan to read e hale Sa: 
S is a small book, one which you can read in a couple of hours. 
es, you can read it in a short time, but you can’t forget it. 
x i 

ting insects for five 
arge numbers that 
uld grow. 


mies of farmers. Although 


g them, he does suc- 


ell us that if man stopped fighi 
ease in such 1 


Scientists t 
years the insects would incr 
they would consume all the food that farmers CO 
Grasshoppers are ever-present cne 
the farmer does not succeed in destroyin 
ceed in keeping them under control. 
1. Why was it impossible for Charles and C 
neighbors to stop the plague of grasshoppers? 
2, How do farmers today 8° about fighting 2 insect horde? 


. What does the United States Government do to protect 


farmers against insects? 


4. Do you know how the airp’ 
See if you can find information 9 
the subject “ insect control.” 

5. What insects other than grasshoppers do farm 
member that insect enemies vary jn different P 


aroline and their 


w 


controlling insects? 


Jane is used in 
i school library about 


your 


ers fear? Re 
arts of the 


ted for 4 motion 


country- 
6. Show how this story could be well adap 
picture. 
* * * 


UR MEDICINE CHEST 
sell to anybody these 


A healthy body is 
days. All of us pro YP owers $ 
We begin th ay with co shower z 
e begin C gulate OUr exercise, AN sleep eight ho 
uit the weather. And W: 


our spinach, r 
twenty-four. We dress, 100 "° 
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iseases 

cause medical science has shown that we can prevent many dis 
simply by following the laws of healthy wees ss Gouna 

But keeping fit is not always so simple as this. env iit fact. 
overwork or overplay. There is no use trying to ta stomad 
We can’t “rest up.” At other times a weak heart, ate 
ailment, or some other organic weakness breaks FERE disease. 
good health. Or we find ourselves victims of a onan exercise i$ 
Now our ordinary attention to diet, rest, sunlight, an acles — thE 
not enough. So we turn to the source of modern mir ntributio® 
medicine chest. What we find there represents the A of years. 
of doctors, scientists, and research workers for hundre! a cover the 
All these persons have been laboring and sacrificing to dis 
cause and cure of disease, It represents the labor, too, 
others who are constantly at work to breed the plants an 
needed in producing remedies to cure our bodily almens 
following selection you will see what a great army of Wo 
vote their lives to keeping the rest of the world healthy- 


kers de- 


* A Almost 
You have probably tasted cod-liver oil at some time. eoi 
everybody has, 


A th 
Well, reading about the preparation gen the 


; s Well i 
S alot more interesting than taking a full tablespoon 


stuff.” 


ht 
T u 
1. Which is the more important, the way codfish are © g 


tores 
or the way the oil is tested before it is sold to the drug § 
of the world? Why? 


-liver 
2. Describe the process of the laboratory that makes si 
oil good for building strong bones and teeth. f their 
People are becoming more interested in the iep 
hearts than ever before in the history of medical treat ways a0 
a few months you will see machines standing in doon will test 
near the entrances to busy buildings. These manng a penny: 
your heart and give you a picture of its action F the strat” 
ese machines will make people more conscious 0 
Which they place on their hearts. 
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Jd English physician discover by trying 
about home remedies? What 
iscovered by accident? 

ured within the body. 


3. What drug did an © 
to run down some gossip 
other good remedies were d 

cines are really manufact 

nes of this sort. 
ames know. 


4. Some medi 


Name some medici 
s something about 


5. Every boy who plays athletic g: 
ringworm. Some boys call it athletic itch. What does the 
author tell you about it? 
ntists which have helped to 


. Describe the experiments of scie 
take the fear of death from the dreaded diseases of typhoi 


fever, smallpox, tetanus or lockjaw- 


Every drug store js a library for i 
scientific laboratories W ich make and test pr 
medicine chest. 

* 


* 


o 


nteresting stories about 
oducts for your 


H FOR NEW 


SEARC 
ut the hi 


HUNTERS WHO 

How much have you discovered abo 
? Of course, YOU h at 

t or orange jui 

chocolate ice 

asonably well fed. 9? e ) 

he bushes. jan corn sm } 


you eat 
had grapefrui 
for lunch, or 2 
colonial children were re 
Wild berries hung thick o 
And 


duce. And in ae 5 
vegetables once W! olly un nown here. ¢ 
aning, Eure an emigrants 
ay Lager’ in nae soil here: Then later 
rt of the 


come from 

from their 94 

the America® goer ee 
0! ants thai 

; Jorers of ours are C ry’ 


tive lands to sow 
nt hunters to every P i 
ivate cessfully 17 
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China, Africa, Russia, South America, even in the tiniest i 
of the West Indies. The plants, tubers, and seeds whic ES 
collect are packed carefully and shipped to the United Sane 
greatest speed. Whenever possible, the most perishable ones 
by air express. ur 

The aoa that follows is an interesting story of a ai pi 
plant immigrants. If you care to read about some of the ee 
adventures experienced by the plant hunters, you can fin 
in your school library. 

* 


1. Make a list of plants that you know have been imported t° 
the United States, d 

2. Why is the United States Government interested in finding 
new plants for growth in the United States? 

. What foods do we import from other countries? 

» What are some of the most successful results of the Bureay 
of Plant Industry in introducing new plants to the ee 

What advantages would there be to the United States } be 


bamboo plant which could be grown successfully th ah 
country were found? 


A Ww 


yw 


* * * 


FILMING AN AIR FIGHT ? If 
Have you ever Seen a magician pull a rabbit out of a har the 
you have, you will remember that you knew he did not ine by 
animal concealed in the hat. You knew you were being ag: í 

ss magic art. You knew that what you had just seen was fe me 
However, you marveled at the skill of the man who perfor 
the trick. Everybody does, have 
_ TE you listen to the excited conversation of the people ee 
Just witnessed a moving picture in which the aviators Pe ifferent 

angerous stunts in taking the picture, you will hear ® 
people say: 


Ya i l 
' “I can’t understand how they make these picts m in 
know that the actors are not killed or seriously injure 
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INTRODUC 
’t figure out the method. I 


but I can 


the sm: 
ashu i 
hup, tisa 


trick.” 
about the tricks of the stage 


People have said the same thing 
magician. 

3 After you have read the following story, you will be able to 
xplain in a small way the dangerous work of the men who make 


e aviation thriller seem real in every way. 
* 


k thinking of Bob 

have read. À 

2. You know more abou s of the writer than you do 

about those of Bob. The writer first felt wonder at seeing 

Bob’s plane dip, then alarm. ntinue listing the writer’s 

feelings and see how many you can discover as you read. 

3. How would the seat-pack kind of parac nted 
the near-tragedy told in this story? 

4. One of the reasons yo he events 0 

What are some 0! 


read is that they are t° 


te Compare the quic! King with that of other 
air pilots of whom you 
t the feeling 


u can sec t f this story as you 
the most 


Jd vividly- 


vivid words 
* * * 
WALT DISNEY KES A MICKEY-MOUSE ILM 

Are you one of the millions of moving pictur fans whos during 
an exciting part in 4 Mickey Mouse adventure, turn to your com 
panion to whisper: “How 20 they make t es s? Liane 
understand how the animator can get his effects from a series o 
drawings: If you are interested in the mechanical side of nee 
films, you will enjoy reading this story hich tells how K a 
came to join the moving ‘cture colon nd how the lifelike 
effects are pro uced by Mickey’s creator, Walt Disney: 

Walt’s friends say that he i somewhat bewildered by his ie 
rise to fame 8 the creator © the most POP r animated ms 1 
the world. However, his s with ani red films is OF a 
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À unities 
accident. For he has learned to take advantage of his oP paa Em 
ever since the Disneys moved from their ME Kansas City 
Walt was eight. His first business venture starte f ‘heute paper 
at the age of nine when Walt had a morning an sey Whee 
route. At fifteen he became a “ peanut butcher, ` a Ea 
peanuts and candies along with his papers on, railroa 2, He wanted 
experience taught him that he must work for Wiper school. 
Later he began his education in cartooning in Si he answere 
While he was working his way through night school, ving picture 
an advertisement for a job with a firm which made pF nufacturing 
advertising cartoons. This job started him in the hig he dis- 
department of the moving picture industry. In this e EOE 
covered a new use for animated characters in moving sa adven- 
you can finish the story yourself if you read the following 
tures of Mickey Mouse and his creator, Walt Disney- 


* 


Theme Assignment 
Write a short theme on one 


or Mickey Mouse Jd use 


i i Uggest the stories which.you wou 
in making a Mickey-Mous e film.) 


* * * 


FIGHTING FOR A FOOTHOLD IN THE iat oN | 
Truth is Stranger than fiction. You have heard at s ould 
| many times, haven't you? Ifyou doubt the Sapa V ettlers in 
read this account of the experiences of some of the early 
one of the richest farm lands in Eastern United States. eople who 
Here is a personal record of what happened to the p omes 4 
braved the terrors of the wilderness in order to find 
be free from the shackles of debt and imprisonment. 
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After you have read this short histori 
er yo istorical a 
gaah in your school library which will cell pecan 9 
a ai in your own community. You may discover that ie 
o0, paid a price far greater than can be expressed in mere ee 


and cents. 
* 
e This is a true account of real hardship by the father of James 
enimore Cooper. Cooper, you remember, is the author of 
Last of the Mohicans, The Spy. 
as able to write 


The Deerslayer, The 
It is easy to imagine how young Cooper W 

such thrilling stories © the earl American 

after you know that his father actually took 
struggles. 

1. This story shows moder? Americans 
the battle of existence y great o ds. What forces 
did they overcome in winning a old in the wilderness? 

Andrews abandoned 


2. Compare the story of Roy Chapman c 
on a small island with the story of these people marooned in 
the wilderness of New or What methods did each 


State. 
of them use to secure food? 


3. Can you r y cases 
to fight fo 


the hardships? 
a * 


pioneer period 
part in these 


how pioneers won 


d 
e against yer 
inni footh 


emember an where men in your time had 
r food in the heart of great cities? What caus 


Have you ever enjoy 
roughing it on 4 camping trip far from 
ow how you boast 


families found themselves 
Jight jn recalling your ha: 


just as you e! 
trip? 
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tisfaction, 


Looking back on hardships is usually a great sal 5 ex: 


whether you look back on your own or some other ab you 
periences. It may be this human tendency which A selection 
enjoy the kind of story that Wayman Hogue tells in t 
that you are to read next. abin 
Wayman was a mountain boy who lived in a homemade c 
in the Ozark Mountains. When he grew to raanhood he v fortable 
down from the mountains and learned to enjoy the F t of the 
conveniences of a more modern home. Yet, in the mi “ariences 
new comforts, he found his mind wandering back to the BR e 
of his boyhood in that crude mountain cabin. Possibly 4 enjoy his 
could not forget them, or because he knew people woul Jl d Bac. 
stories, he has written his remembrances in a book ca il make 
Yonder. The following selection, taken from that book, W! 
you want to read the rest. 


* 


: an 
1. What modern conveniences do you enjoy which Way™ 
Hogue did not? 


- Do you think you are an 
hardships? Why? 


N 


ith all his 
y happier than he was with a! 


Ww 
p 
< 
oO 
< 
fe) 
i 
oO 
< 
oO 
g 
a 
oO 
5 
tts 
Pa 
5 


iver 
g in an automobile when the a Dy 
nly said, “ Bet we're out 0° Eg 
ere any similarity betwee? ce soline 
: and walking to the nearest 83 
station? 


4. What were some of the home industries of Wayman’s boy- 
hood? 


» Name some duties of girls in the family then and oon 


* * 2 
BEFRIENDING THE UNDERDOG 


P oys 
Have you ever seen a Man or woman break into a circle of 3 n 
watching a dogfight? And have you noticed their attemp 
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e 

you Rae ae dog that is getting the worst of the battle? If 

way he E Ipe have seen how the underdog wins sympathy by the 

ghts against a larger and more powerful opponent. All 

some time OF ° er. If the chance 

o so in a storybook 


of u 
to do ras the underdog at 
xperience come in real l 
cr > 
John a it was because he felt this sympathy in f 
tt is this , Jr. wrote the story you are to read next. And probably 
Mountai sympathy, too, that will make you enjoy watchin 
Chad a boy and his dog fight t° win against 
Opens a: his dog, Jack, As the story 
accordi ad is a little/fellow W o knows how to 
TO to the best rules of the BET 
cruel z paroni and had been ound out t° a man 
farm ji him, making him do all the chores about t? 
from. Finally Chad took advantage of an oppor? ity to escape 
like ee Nathan. Fearful of being bou' u 
mou: athan, Chad took his old gu? and dog 25 
no ntain fastnesses: For 4 few days he hunted 
Geen of the out-of-doors: en he rea! that he must 
I s into new parts of the Blue Ridge Mountains: 
t is here that you meet Chad, 09 is to find a new home: 
ountain children wit 
in a situation like 


It: 

aa here too that he meets some M ntal 

th 8, Wheezer. Things are und to happe? ina 

EAR they do — fast enough, 35 ou ¥ soon disco 
is story is just the be inning O n interesting t 

~ad S © pant? ae your li jan and she will be 

glad to lend you T%e Little She perd of Kin82? 


ife, it is apt to 


1. Someone has said that 4 man is 3 
dog. Why? Ae 
2. Chad possessed an unusual amount of wisdom for a litte 
fellow. Give some examples. X 
N i g did whi w e was 
> nt a aie oe if ou ha been trained as $ 


trained to 
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Boy Scout, can you tell the class whether Chad would hav 
passed the test for living in the forest? ; 

. Why does every boy think his dog is the best ae id 

5. What is the meaning of the phrase — the underdog 

fight? K : 

6. How did the feeling of the strange children abon 

underdog” pave the way for friendship with Chad! 


‘ i 5 é fight than 
7. What is often considered more important in 4 5 
winning the battle? 


> 


“ rhe 


* * * 


This is the story of a great and powerful horse, Jan ae 
also the story of a pioneer family and how they moved t° be ve 
from Pennsylvania. Today Illinois does not seem to US "o, those 
far west. But to the Moore family it was a long journey id ro 
days railroads existed only in the dreams of inventors eri 


‘ois was PY 
moters. The cheapest and the easiest way out to Dine dows 
water. So the Moore famil re 


y started their journey by floatt 
ecessary 
as ic 


Part of the way acr untry they went DY 
In those days canals were Shen at nana. And se as 
canals went the most curious variety of rafts, houseboats; 4 

all pulled through the water by horses. All day long the > 
plodded along the banks of the canal, while the boats, itch? 
them by long ropes, moved lazily behind them. Some © 


m! ; 

° iit 
horses came to be known all up and down the canal for their ability 
to pull a heavy load. 


Jan Kip was a famous horse. You will read about him i Kip 
family in this story of pioneers. If you are interested in Jr from 
and you surely will be, you will want to read the whole pe ritles 
which this story is taken. The book is called by the inviting 
Horses Now and Long Ago. 


nd bis 


A INTRODUCTION: 
ink es the horse one of t 
el out in planning a trip 
Tourney? e was the best horse tO 


hich mad 
take on 


ad won the race 


o the horse that’ hi 


ears be 


w 


. Wh 
agaist de Jan’s relation t 
e steam engine y fore? 

% Jove for Jan with had’s love for 
mber Jack ha a fight with Wheezer-) 


A 


Co 
Keane little Peter 
H = Jack. (Reme 
ow | 2 
If Jan ie did the journey t° the oore’s new 
ad kept a diary 0” the westward journeys 
a red in it! 


teresti 
stin: 
g events could be 


home Jast? 
what in- 


nw 


Adventu 
= meas wait for everyone who goes °° the 
in Was ing story Victor Berge tells YO" some 
în oyste searching for wealth in 3 most unlikely 
You rs! And he found it. mo 
around probably know that an oystet will start puilding * 
its thal e piece of sand oF foreig™ ter that has ts 
Only af . Its building materia is soft t° pegin Wit? Sf the Hi 
'S dete Boise of building 2% Jishing: c the F 
Mside rnin by the color © he jnside of the oyst 
Tees at we call mother-of arl. : h 
tures you like this story, Y Oe the rest of Mr. adve? 
and in Pearl Diver. ey were to! tot 
out Pcl Henry W- Lanier, W se stenog" 
ater sight of the storyt d every | 
a idake pee Ena wrote the SOR from 
as few change as possib.© ; 
ges S e and natural kind of st 
. told jue to you 


he 
can fe js such an} 
most believe it js being 


S 
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P fj to lead a 
Hitchhiking his way around H n is a you im- 
vagabond into some very interesting p. = gure tose 
agine a more interesting place to find TE ree pearl 
board a pearling lugger? Berge found adve friendship 0 
fishing but he found a great treasure in P naea 
his benefactor, the man he speaks of so a F you have 
“Uncle.” Can you think of some good frien 
made in strange out-of-the-way places? 


m 


does 
w 
2. Berge said that “ Uncle” was a shrewd trader. a ” prove 
Uncle’s offer: “ You catchem pearls; I catchken s 
that the old Chinese was a good business man? 


a a bird 

3. How did Berge discover that “ Uncle” believed that 
in the hand is worth two in the bush? 

4. Someone has written that 
dental. What discover 
dent which proved th 
greater discovery ? 


«ig hand he 
» When the pearl diver rolled his big pearl in m What 
said that the pearl meant more than money. Why! 


them 
did he mean by—“ going back to Sweden to show 
he was somebody ”? 


acci- 
zac are acc! 
most great discoveries a at 
y did the pearl diver make 


to a 
e saying and opened the way 


Vw 


* * * 


FINDING TREASURE IN A SICK WHALE i 
i s: 
There used to be an old whaling-song that ran like thi 
“Oh, the rare old Whale, mid storm and gale 
In his ocean home will be, sR 
A giant in might, where might is right, 
And King of the boundless sea. 


o] olde‘ 

This song was sung to a rousing tune, and when hoy? e ing 

than you heard the lines, they longed to hunt the gan thrilling 
and challenge his might. If they could only experience t 
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da ; 

e bee triumphs known only to the whaling business, 

pee De e content. Many of them gave way to these longings, , 

Sena ning-away-from-home became a popular escapade. 

ree os ee oe either the consent oF blessing of their 

SE Mee 1 ucker, who wrote the next story, was an ex- 

TE 3 E is life he listened breathlessly to his sailor-father’s 

Prem ‘i mee the citing stories © “angry whales 

oa pos cae and EETU them to bits; of towing whales to ship 

eee g them in and trying them out; of losing the ship and 
ining all ni boats; ring great storms 
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m as eX 


ths an- 


and of visiting the 

Pay he listened he 

s e his father and t 
aa afternoons foun 

ng on board ships only to be driven ©! 
The years passed and there cam when George Was off to 
t he started with more 
i needles and 


SC; : . 
a with his parents’ consent. 
ipment. 


mia elaborate eq"! 
ad combs, shaving outfit, 
, went with him. N° wonder t 
Chest.” 
Prins you can read the story of his first whaling 4 

ther of his experiences "° told just as entertainingly in The Boy 
Whaleman. 

* 


determined tha 
i ighty business © 
bout the wharves, ven- 


good perfume? Have you 
fume disappea's 


he fragrance of 
jes women 


sometimes the aro 
the air strikes it? 
erfume © 


d the fragrant s™ 
nted to sell per um 


Do you like t 
ever noticed that 
almost as soon as 
noticed that the p 
The women wante! 


The makers of perfumes wa 
gered as heavy mist about the p° son. Numerous 
the perfumes to hold the fragrance the crushe 
k and mbergtis: 


were put into 


flowers. Two of these substan 
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: : ick 

Ambergris is a substance found only in the livers sa i 

whales. Now every whale is not a sick one. Cons dri Fe 
ambergris is hard to find and for that reason 1s we 

weight in gold. the 

1. How does this fact explain the finding of treasure by 
boy whaleman? 

2. What sideline had the galley cook developed as a ha 
extra money? Have you ever helped your grandmo 
make soap from the renderings of fat? Pio 

3. What was the double reward which came to the first pe 
to discover a whale? 

4. Why did the rough sailors jolly “ Fancy Chest ar 


-this book 
- What other types of reward have you read about in this bi 
which indicate that the sea is a rich source of wealth 


source of 


vw 


* * * 


WINNING AN APPOINTMENT TO ANNAPOLIS 

One summer day in x 
States Naval Station of 
appeal for help. Three 


their forty-foor sailing 


934 the wireless operator at the : 
the Panama Canal Zone heard a hor © 
Americans had just dropped the ane do 
yacht in the harbor of a little islan was 
Galapagos, 600 miles away. One of them, William Robinson» i 
seriously ill with acute appendicitis. There were no doctors i 
Galapagos. Robinson was too sick to try to make the trip ba 
to Panama. And nothing but ocean lay ahead. Immediat ki, 
small Navy ship was despatched to Galapagos bearing 4 ee, 
aboard. Instructions Were sent ahead by wireless to keep Ro ic 
son perfectly quiet until help arrived, Within a few days the oat 
man was in the marvelous hospital at Panama and on hs 
back to health. ted 
Of course this story is not typical of the work of the Uaia 
States Navy. But it does illustrate the point that the Navy 5 J" 


: . $ eee 0} 
is to protect the lives and property of American citizens at 
and abroad, 
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American gunboats are 
se in Hawaii. © 


INTRODUCTIONS AND 


aska. 


1 vessels guard Al 
re isa naval ba: 


American nava 

to be found in Chinese ports: The 
If trouble arises in Central America, an American destroyer ap- 
‘t down. “Join the Navy and 


pears on the scene, 
see the world” is by 0! 
_ In the following story, 

Won for the Fleet, you will meet Tom Poor. tou 
one of his adventures in the Navy. If you like this story, you 
may want to read of his adventures at that greatest of all naval 


training schools — Annapolis. 
ften as €x- 


. Can you explain w. «thrilling stories is o! 
citing as living the ? s 
2. What occurrence caused the village policeman to be suspi- 
cious of a flickering light in an upstairs room 
3. What in Tom’s manner made the officer sure that Tom was 
the man qualified to accompany him on à dangerous mis 
sion? TA 
. How did quick thinking and acting win Tom ET ie 
5: Why was an appoin cial hono 
Tom? 
* * 


~ 


> 


_ This interesting story W! 
time when steamboats traveled up a” 
carrying passengers and freight- e 
river. A eee as constantly changing: sia me 
night in midstream. ank that my piver Ae 
a pilot’s landmark for years would $ J 
night. It required great skill and a 80° 
boat down the Chae a generally pe 
The responsibility or the journey Te 
: emorized the eee an Rhee 


If he was 4 good pi r 
urch along the ave 
a 


barn, tree, an l 
he held the safety of ship, 18% 
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r rofession 

Being a pilot was often a family affair. BY P family 
handed down from father to son to grandson. an cree his 
traditions at stake many a Mississippi pilot ga at “the river 
life to uphold the family honor. The history dient on 
gives many accounts of family fortunes ruine z RRR bis 
by victory. And it was through victory that a pilo 
craft the title “ The best boat on the river. 


* 


Library Assignment anan 
The Mississippi river has been the theme of many Song 


is great 
: n f this gr 
stories. Every American should know the history : been in a 
river, for the growth of the American nation ha 


way the development of the Mississippi valley. 


ita 
$ ext reci 
1. Go to the library before you return to class for the a this im- 
tion and try to find something about the hiton on three 
portant river. Read the articles in any encyclopedi 
of the following: 
Pere Marquette 


Vicksburg 
New Orleans 


Jean Lafitte 
Robert Fulton Mississippi river 
bayou delta 
levee 


Jim Bludso 


i and 
x : scover 
teresting facts which you di 
come to class Prepared to discuss your topics. of 


time 
2. Contrast the dangers of traveling by water at the 
this story and now, 


Make a list of the ini 


* * * 


» 
“FLYING CLOUD 
In 1851 there were no air 
continental trains. 
you know, 


= 
tran: 
planes. Neither were there any 


a 

And, 
There wasn’t even a Panama Canal. the great 
there was no quick way to get mail across 
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ja it was necessary to 80 
and deserts in a “ covered 
pkins did— in a ship 
tip of South 
led with 


INTRODUCTION: 
To reach Californi 


rivers, mountains, 
as Jabe Thom 
southernmost 


and both were fill 


American continent. 
by land across prairies, 
wagon.” Or you might go 
like the Flying Cloud around the very 
America. Neither route was pleasant, 
ds the world in modernized speedy transpor- 
ytomobiles, i es are the envy © 
In 1851 America was ocean travel. 
+s? as they were called, 
deed have looked 
h their white sails 


other nations. 
Yankee-built sailing vessels, 
were the speediest vessels afloat. 
like flying clouds as they raced 0 

filled out in the wind. 

In the following story, about one of the most noted 
of these clipper ships, ying Cloud, and of its famous trip to San 
Francisco in 1851- You wi also read about the adventures of 
gold mining in California. is, gold was plentiful in 
Salito: and the ordinary p ; like clothing and 
ood and tools were scarce ese two circu 
plain why coffee cost four dollars 4 poun and cowhide boots, 


forty-five dollars @ pair- $ 
i lives a! 

1. If you are a Jandlubber, that is, a person who 
am the solid earth, you ill probably find ror aed 
words in.this salty 2S? a. cee 
knew the ane i o regular 


as cabin boys until t e j 
enough to understand all the comman s gadt E 
seamen. Make a list of sea terms W ich Jabe ee 
in order to be raised to the rank f ordinary S€ A 
ithout referring t° you 
i man 


many can you name WI 
2. “Come easys 8° easy ” is the usua 
ey too freely- 


who spends his mon 
miners in the gold fields? : 
ive in California? 


] explana 
Was this tf 


w 
o 
= 
2 
oa 
R 
o 
a 
È 
D 
pi 
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coast with modern traveling records made by airplanes 
automobiles, and steam trains. 
5. Why did the sailors sing chanteys when they drew up the 
anchor? i 
6. What accident prevented the “ Flying Cloud ” from makirg 
even a better record than it did? 
. The clippers were the first streamlined ships to sail the sea 


In what way has the model of the clippers influenced moder? 
means of transportation? 


Sg: 


* * * 


THE PONY EXPRESS RIDER 

Most of us like a good hero tale. And if it is a favorite one vs 
read it again and again. Do you happen to know why? Probably 
the hero of the tale represents ourselyes as we should like to g! 
He is a person who can face reality. He overcomes the greates 
obstacles and facest the gravest crises with a clear, calm mind an 4 
ri aig courage. As we read, the reality of his deeds inspires u: 
o aen desires and purposes and renews our faith in ourselves: a 
ra Aena pe tne pony express is an American hero ta pos ef 
bint E real flesh-and-blood heroes whose dramatic car 
ment as th: a n to all of us. Yet we always feel a thrill of ions. 
across th F l wing rider leaps on his pony’s back and gallops 5 
h Actes long and dangerous trail. We know, f 
e does, that his safe arrival at the next relay station is a matter i 
chance. But he has been entrusted to carry the news between n 

far western gold fields and the East, and, regardless of risk, “ 
mail must go through.” As you ead ae following story, ¢¢ ey 
easy it is to identify yourself with these heroes of pioneer ‘America 


* 


, f 
1. The P ony Express was merely a short link in the history © 
carrying messages to California. What other inventio 
made the life of the Pony Express a short one? 


av 


. Name three other types 


-W ie 
hat was the most importan 
ies have to 


. Name several other typ 
d out-of-date by ne 
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